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PREFACE AND 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



Ibis study seeks to answer three closely related questions in 


the process of canon-formation in the Sikh tradition: How 


J- did the text of the Adi Granth come into being? What is the 
meaning of gurbant* How did the Adi Granth come to be the Guru 
Granth Sahib? 

I began to grapple with the first two questions in the course of 
my doctora I research thes i s The Text and Mea n in g of the Ad i Granth' 
at the University of Toronto in 1951. As soon as I received my first 
appointmentat the University of Michigan in 1992,1 found [hat my 
doctoral thesis had aJ ready become the focus of a worldwide debate 
within the Sikh community and scholarlydrdes. Although the nature 
of the debate was mostly polemic, it raised further questions about 
the concept of revelation, the method of textual analysis and the 
academic study of sacred scriptures. In fact the censure of scholarly 
research on the Adi Granth was intimately linked with the complex 
political situation of Punjab, and it brought the whole issue of 
academic freedom into sharper focus. In this study l try to respond 
tosome ofthese issues from an academic perspective. Although I do 
not claim to haw discovered satisfactory answers to all the questions 
raised in thedebate* i have tried to stick to the three questions of my 
inquiry. 

The most rewarding experience in this study has been the 
opportunity to work with Professor W.H. McLeod, an eminent 
historian of the Sikh tradition. Arguably the foremost academic in 
the field ofSikh studies, Professor McLeod taught me skills that have , 
added expertise to scientific inquiry. He guided me through every 
phase of thisstudy with great sensitivity. He patiently read my early 
drafts, provided extensive comments and saved me fro m many errors. 
To him, 1 owe a particular debt of gratitude and l acknowledge it 
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Preface and Admmitftdgmmts xiti 

with warmest (hanks. I am profoundly grateful to Professor N. Gerald 
Barrier for his comments on an earlier draft of this study Special 
thanks are due to Professor Joseph T, O'Connell, who has always 
provided me with stimulating feedback and watched my progress 
very carefully. I am thankful to my son, Maninder Pal Singh, for 
drawing the figures of this study and helping me with problems 
related to my computer. 

During the difficult period of the controversy over my doctoral 
thesis, a number of academic institutions and colleagues supported 
me wholeheartedly. 1 am particularly thankful to the Canadian 
Society for the Study of Religion, the American Academy of Religion 
and the South Asia Council of the Associa tion for Asian Studies for 
upholding my right to free inquiry. Professors Harjot Oberoi, 
N. Gerald Barrier, Arthur W. Helweg Paul Wallace, John W, Spellman, 
Verne A. Dusenbety, Harold G. Coward, Ronald W, Meufeldt, Milton 
Israel, Karen Leonard, Bruce LaBrack, Louis E. Fenech, Vishva B.L. 
Sharma, Thomas RTrautmann, Victor Lieber man, Nicholas B. Dirks, 
Donald 1. Munro, Donald 5. Lopez Jr., Peter E Hook, Madhav 
Deshpande Pradeep Chhiber, Tahsin Siddiqi, Gurudharam Singh 
Khalsa, Harbins Singh, Altar Singh, J.S. Grewal, Mohirider Singh, 
Piar Singh, Mad an) it Kaur, Amritjeel Singh and Sulakhan Singh 
Dhtllonprovided me with unflinching support at a time when my 
academic freedom was at stake. I am grateful to all of them. 

I thank the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, Ottawa, for providing me with doctoral and post-doctoral 
fellowships during the course of my research and writing. 
Appreciation is also ex tended to the Department of Asian Languages 
and Cultures and the Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of Michigan, for the summer research grants that made 
my Visits to India and England possible 1 am greatly indebted to the 
family of Sardar Bhajan Singh Sandhu for their hospitality during 
my stay with them in England. I also acknowledge with thanks the 
moral support received from Mrs Curdev K. Attariwala, Dr G.S, 
Attariwala, Dr Mann Singh Nirankari, Principal Shag want Singh, 
Man jit Singh Pannu, Ajeet Naha), Gurmale Singh Grewal, Lushman 
Singh Grewal, Dr Jaswant Singh, Dr Trilochan Singh, Baldev Singh 
Dhaliwal, Raman Kaur, DrVirinderSingh Grewal, DrSukhbir Singh, 
Dr Shivdev Singh, Dr Rishpal Singh Aujla, Dr Amrik Singh Chart ha, 
Dr Jaswinder Kaur Chattha and Professor Satnam Singh Bhugra. 

An earlier short version of chapter 6 was published as 'Scriptural 
Adaptation of the Adi Grand)' in die Journal efihe American Academy of 
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xiv Preface and 

LXIV/2 (1995). One section of chapter s was published as 
'Guru Arjau's Ram a kali Hymn' in Journal of tfte American Oriental 
Society, IbA (19%), while another section from chapter 2 was 
published In an earlier form as 'An Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition: 
The GuruNanak Dev University Manuscript 1245' in the Int^miional 
Journal of Purrjab Studies, Vof 2 r No. I (3094). 

My special thanks go to my publishers the Oxford University 
Pres^, Mew Delhi. In particular, 1 am extremely grateful to Rasna 
Dhillon and Kaushik Das Gupta, both of whom are responsible for 
overseeing the project with extraordinary care. 

My wife Baljeet Kaun deserves special gratitude for her unfailing 
love, support and sympathetic endurance throughout my studies. I 
also acknowledge warmly the patience of my childrenj Manpreet 
Kaur, Maninder Pal Singh and Kiratpreet Kaur. They have sustained 
me through this whole period ofresearch and writing. Finally, I owe 
the greatest debt to my parents particularly my mother, who sowed 
the seed ofgurbani within mein my childhood I dedicatethisstudy 
to their loving memory. 

Pashaura Singh 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 


I n this studyi many terms and words from the Arabia Persian, 
Sanskrit Hindi and Punjabi languages have been used. Terms 
common to Punjabi and other north Indian languages have been 
transliterated in their Punjabi forms, that is, JiidOdd instead o(sabd& 
(divine word), bani instead of varit (divine utterance], bhngat instead 
otbhaktti (devotee), shalok instead of slafca (couplet or stanza ), The 
exceptions are a few i nstances in which a Sanskrit or Hindi form has 
secured an established place in English usage, for example, bfidAri 
f loving devotion), feu rim (action), and mga (me Iodic organization). 
These terms have been used in their anglicized forms. All other terms 
are italicized, although they do not have appropriate diacritical marks 
in the text. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the translations of scriptural 
quotations are my own, with editorial assistance received from 
Professor W,H. McLeod. In these translations I have also relied on 
three translated versions of the Adi Grant hi Go pal Singh, Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib ■, 4 vols. (Delhi: Gur Das Kapoor, 1962); Manmohan 
Singh, SriGuru Granth Sahib r 8 vols, (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee, l%2-9); and Gurbachan Singh Tallb, Sri 
Guru Granth Sahih 4 %ols. (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1984-90). 
Use most commonly used abbreviation in-this study is AG H which 
refers to the Adi Granth. For all quotations from the Adi Granth, 1 
have used the text printed in Shabadarath Sri Guru Granih Sahib li 
which follows the standard Adi Granth pagination of the 1430 page 
text. The reference M1, Tihng 5, AG r p. 722, for instance, means that 
the passage is from the hymn numbering 5 t in measure T3sng> by 
GumNanak, on page 722 ofthe Adi Granth.The code-word mahala 
(or simply M) with an appropriate number identifies the 
composition o feach Guru. The works by Guru Nanak, Guru Angad, 
Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Da$, Gum Arjan and GuruTegh Bahadur 
areindicated by M 1, 2,3„ 4 P 5, and 9 respectively. All the Gurus sign 
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xvi Not* on Qnftogtaphy 

their compositions faanak in the Adi Granth, Again* the reference 
Var Sarong 1(16) defines the position at' theshafok in the var, that is* 
the first shalok of the sixteenth stanza of Var Sarmg. The var of the 
Adi Granth is a distinctive genres which is constituted by a series of 
stanzas [pflum). Each pauri is preceded by a number of subsidiary 
stanzas called shalok Another abbreviation used in this study isCE* 
which stands for common eia r Except where otherwise mentioned 
all dates are CE. 

Most of the time only English translations of scriptural passages 
are given. In certain instances, however, the transliterated versions of 
the original are also given side by side where it is absolutely necessary 
for the sake of die argument. 
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GLOSSARY 


Adi Gnmrfi 
Aha! 

Ahal Tahhal 

akhtmd path 
amrit 

amnt-dhan 

amrit sanshnr 
AnartdKamj 
Anartd Sahib 


Ardas 

JJlI 

Asa 

astapadi 

avatar 

baba 


tialajamm-sakhfo 

bani 


Hie Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred scripture of the 
Sikhs compiled by Guru Aijan in 1603-4* 

The one beyond time: Sikh concept of the d] vine being 
analogous to Cod. 

Timeless throng seal of temporal authority of the Cum 
(especial tyCuru-Paralh] located on the premises of t he 
tf ari mandir Sahib or Golden Temple at Amritsar 
Unbroken reading; an uninterrupted recitation of the 
entire Guru Granth Sahib by a relay of readers. 
NecEar of immortality; the sanctified water used in 
the in iii aii on ceremony of the Khalsa. 

A Sikh who has taken amrit; an initiated member of 
the Khalsa. 

The initiation ceremony of the Khalsa, 

The Sikh marriage ceremony. 

A forryArerse 1 itu rgita I eo mpositio n of Cu ru Amar Das 
in ftimaMI mode, Its short version, first five verses 
and the Iasi one, isusually recited at the completion 
of every Sikh service or ceremony. 

Petition; the dally Sikhprayer redted attheconduslon 
of every Sikh ceremony. 

Adoration; Guru Es’anak's hymn In Dkimiwi mode 
which Is part of the late evening prayer r Aimn So/u/a. 
A raga; one of the sections of the Adi Granth. 

An Adi Granth shabad of eight verses with a refrain, 
A descent; incarnation of a deity, usually Vishnu. 
Father or grandfather; a term of affection and reaped, 
often used for religious figures (including (he Adi 
Granth) as well as wlihinthe family. 

Gneofthe extant collections of jmam-sakhi anecdotes. 

I Jtteianee; works of theGur us and the b hagals recorded 
in the Adi Granth. 
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xviii CicmiY 


bmati dtaupai 

A liturgical composition which forms part of the 
evening prayer, ftahirtH Sahib . is actually from the 
Chritar (‘l^les of the Wiles of Women') of 
the Dasam Cramh, 

bhagal hani 

Devotee, one who practises bhaktl 

The utterances of the poet-saints ofbhaktL sant and 
sufi origins., which (along with the compositions of 
the Sikh Gurus) are recorded in The Adi Cramh 

bhai 

Bhairatt 

bhakti 

bhit% 

Brother, title of res pectgiven for piety and/or learning. 
A raga , l one of the sections of the Adi Cranth. 

Belief Ln r adoration of a personal god. 

The ceremony which concludes a complete reading 
of the Guru Grant h Sahib. In early manuscripts bhog 
marks [usually the symbol of IK Ornkar or other 
saffron marks) are found at the end of the volume. 

chaunki 

A d [vision of each day i n the larger gurd waras i n which 
a particular selection of bani is sung- There are five 
chaunkis each day. 

chaupad 

An Adi Cramh shabad consisting of four verses with 
a refrain. 

chauri 

A fan made from yak hair or peacock feathers which 
is waved over an open Gum Granth Sahib, designating 
the royal authority of the scripture. 

chhant 

A lengthy Adi Granlh shabad, commonly of four or 
six lyrical verses. 

danhrn 

Audience; appearance before eminent person, sacred 
object, etc. 

Dasani Granih 

Bookofthe tenth Guru the scripture whose authorship 
is attributed to Guru Cobind Singh or his time 

dhndhi 

dharam (dharma) 

dharamiala 

dkrupad 

Village bard or minstrel. 

Religious and panthic duty 

Place ofwc rsb ip for early S ikh p a nth (1 atergu rdwa ia). 
Hxed word; a musical style which became popular in 
north India during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

fiirfdi 

Gann 

giam 

Cushion; seat of authority. 

A raga; one of the sections of the Ad I Cranth. 

A learned person, especially well versed in Sikh 
scriptures. 

grtimh 

Book o rrel i gi ous scripture, especi ally the Gum G ranth 
Sahib. 

gmnthi 

A reader of the Gum Granth Sahib; the functionary 
in chargeofaguidwara. 
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Oojjary xix 


gurfuni 
gUritfiJti kitten 
GurbUas 


gurdwara 

gunmt 

gummam 

gumukh 

Gurmubhi 


gurpuzh 

Guru 


Cum Granth Sahib 
Guru Khaha 
Guru-Ftmih 
Hart 

Harimandir Sahib 
ham! 

hatha-yv&a 

haumai 

Hukam 

IK-Oankat 

JaijavanU 

fat 


Cam positions of the Gurus. 

Devotional singing of the Gurus' ram posit sons. 

Praise of (he Guru; hagiographic narratives of the lives 
of the sixth and tenth Gurus, stressing their rale as 
warriors. 

The Gumsdoor, the Sikh place of worsh ip; the temple 
or house in which the Guru Granth Sahib is kept. 
The view of the Guru,, ihe sum total of the Gurus,' 
leaching? the doctrines referred to as Sikhism. 

The Guru's intend on, a resolution passed by theSarbal 
Khalsa (q.v.)in the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
One who faces towards the Guru, a follower of the 
divine, of the Guru. 

From (he Guru's mouth; the script in which the com¬ 
positions of the Gurus were first written. It has 
become the script in which Punjabi is written by most 
Sikhs, and by some others. 

Celebration of the birth or death anniversary of one 
of the Ten Sikh Gurus. 

A spiritual 'preceptor', either a person or the divine 
inner voice. The divine Guru became manifest in the 
form often human Gurus (from Guru Nanak to Guru 
Gcb-ind Singh) and now persists in the form of the 
twin doctrine of Guru-Granth and Cum-Panth, 

The Adi Granth, specifically in its role as Guru, 

The Khalsa in its role as Guru. 

The Panth in the role of Gum 
Name of God, 

The Golden Temple at Amritsar, 

Deletion; a yellow-greenish paste used for deletion 
in the manuscripts of the Adi Granth. 

Yoga of force; theyogfc discipline practised by the 
adherents of the nath uadi don. 

I-nea& my-ness, self centred pride. 

Divine order; a passage from The Guru Granth Sahib 
chosen at random; cf. vah . 

The one being, benedictory formula from the Adi 
Granth. 

A rag?; a section of the Adi Granth. This is the last 
raga of the standard version of the Sikh scripture. 
Punjabi rural caste, numerically dominant fin the Sikh 
Panth. 
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wc Gosiaty 

jmhedar 

Commander of a Sikh lakh at; or the leader of a 
militaty band or a group of Sikh protesters. 

kabiu 

kanphat yogi 

A poetic metre 

Split-ear yogi; follower of CorakhnaTh and adherent 
of the nath tradition. 

bamh prautd 

Sacramental food made of flour, sugar and clarified 
butter prepared in a large Iron dish It is 

distributed after each gurdwara service 

tentm (fcoowa) 

The destiny or fate of an individuaL generated Sn 
accordance wi th deeds performed in his/her present 
and past existences. 

feaffoi 

Kaur 

Homily, 

Princess, a name used by female members of the 
Khalsa, as a parallel to Singh (lion) for men. 

Khalsa 

The religious order established by Guru Gobind Singh 
in 1699. 

hhandedipahul 

Haptism of double-edged sword as initiation to the 
Khalsa. 

Klwtfi 

Kiftan 

lakh 

langar 

A mercantile caste of the Punjab. 

Singing of hymns. 

One hundred thousand 

The community kitchen attached to every gurdwara 
from which food is served to a!l r regardless of caste or 
creed; the meal served from such a kitchen. 

lav [pi, lavan) 

Grcumambulating the Guru Granth Sahib as part of 
a marriage ceremony. 

mahaki 

Code word used to distinguish works by different 
Gurus in the Adi Granth, For instance. Guru Nanak, 
as first Gujuh is designated r Mahala 1' or simply "MT; 
the second Guru, Angad is designated as "M2' and so 
on. 

mahant 

The head of a religious establishment in the Udast 
sect; the proprietor of a historical gurdwara until 
disestablishment In 1925= 

Majh 

Araga associated with the Majha region of the Punjab; 
one of the sections of the Adi Granth. 

Majha 

Middle; the area of central Punjab tying between the 
Reas and Ravi ri vers. 

Mnhoa 

The plains tract extending south and southeast of the 
Satluj rives,particularly the area occupied by Fetozeptm 
Ludhiana and Patiala districts. 

man 

The complex of heart, mind and spirit; common 
Indian word. 
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manji 

man-muhh 

Preaching office of the early panth. 

One who faces towards the undcaned man r that is, a 
degenerate person. 

mantra 

A scriptural verse in praise of the divine. It is normally 
used as a sacred formula to invoke divine grace. 

trnsand 

Administrative deputy acting for the Guru. The post 
was introduced by Guru Pam Das and the incumbents 
served ffllthhillyfbrsometime, but later became corru pi 
and were dissiablished by Guru Gobind Singh. 

Mim 

Rascal; a follower of ftrithi Chanel eldest son of Gum 
Ram Das, and a pretender to the office of Guru, 

mm-ptri 

Temporal-spiritual, the Sikh doctrine that maintains 
that the Guru possesses temporal as well as spiritual 
authority, h goes back to the sixth Guru, H ergo bind, 
who symbolically donned two swords, one for each 
type of authority. 

mm 

The divine name, asummary term eqiressing the total 
being of Akal Purakh. 

mm Japan 
namshmm 

Devoutly repeating the divine name. 

The devotional practice of meditating on the di vine 
name or nam, 

mmtiz 

Narusk-ptmth 

Muslim prayer, especially prescribed daily prayers. 
The community of Gum Na risks followers: the early 
Sikh community; (later) members of the Sikh 
community who do not observe [he discipline ofthe 


Khalsa. 

Natfshhmdi mvmnmi Muslim revivalist movement, introduced into India 
during the late sixteen!h century, vigorously 


noth iradirifln 

promulgated by Shaikh Ahmad ofSirhind (1564- 
1624), 

Yogic sea of considerable influence in the Punjab 
prior to and during the time ofthe Sikh Gurus; 
praaitioners of hatha-yoga. 

naivab 

nirankaf 

Governor; lord; prince; 

Without form, a name of Akal Purakh used by Guru 
Nanak. 

niTgum 

ninmla 

With out qua lilies fcrmlessmon-incamated; d, saguna. 
A sect of celibate Sikhs which commanded particular 
strength in the nineteenth century. 

nit-nom 

The Sikh daily liturgy. 

The key word refers to the Sikh community; path, way 
or system of religious belief 

paramajalk 

Sublime meaning; the technique of scriptural inter- 
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xxti Glossary 


pamtal 

pauii 

pothi 

pmhatu&a 

Pmbhati 

prosad 

puranamashi 

Puratan 

purmng 

raga 

mgamata 

ragi 

rahau 

Rahiras 

rahk 

mhti-nama 

Ramakali 

rutwdk (rwmrJd) 

sabha 

sack khand 

saguna 

sahaj 

&3rm*ddf 

sampradfly 

sangat 

sansar 

Sant 
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pretatEon which provides the spiritual meaning of a 
particular hymn. 

Changing of drum-rhythms; hymns of the Adi Granth 
which must he sung in paratal style based on the 
changing of dfunwhylhmSi 
Stanza of a var 
Tome, volume. 

Ah ancient musical style which was characterized by 
th e rigou r of Its ru lea leaving noplace for 1 m probation. 
A raga; one of the sections of the Adi GraiUh. 
Sacramental lyofteied food; d. karah prasad. 

The night of the hill moon. 

One oft he extant col lections of janam-sakhi anecdotes. 
First portion; the musical scale in which the vadi is in 
the lower letrathord. 

Musical modeoi melodic organisation,, a series of five 
or more notes on which a melody is based. 

Hie garland of musical inodes a controversial text 
containing the list ofeighty-fourragas of north India 
noted at the end of the Guru Cranth Sahib, 

Sikh hymn singer, 

Refrain; the iabau-verse is repeated during the musical 
performance- h represents the central theme of the 
whole hymn. 

The supplication, the evening prayer. 

The code of conduct of the Khalsa. 

Recorded version of the rahit. 

A rag^; a section of the Adi Granth. 

A doth for covering the Guru Granth Sahib (q.v,). 
Society association. 

The realm of truth. 

With qualities^ possessing form; cf. nirguna. 

The condition of ultimate bliss resulting from the 
practice of nam simaran. 

Co-sonant usually fourth or fifth pitch above vadi. 
Doctrine, system of belief; group holding particular 
beliefs; sea 

Congregation, group of devotees. 

Transmigration. 

One who knew the truth; a pious person; an ad herent 
of the sant tradition. 

One renowned as a teacher of gurmat, 
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Sathat Khalsa 
sat 

satimm 

sat-nam 

smiting 

sew 

seita-panlhi 


ihahad 
shabadamth 
shabad kirtan 
sfcaiwd vtahor 

S^trUFJcffit Gurdwara 
Prabandhak 
Committee 
Sfctu, Shim 
Siddh, Siddha 


Singh Sobhd 

5m mgti 
SqDqt 

So Purahh 

Sorathi 

sufi 
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Glossary rtsi'i 

A devotional school of north India which stressed the 
need for inner religion as opposed to external 
observance. 

The entire Khalsa* representative assembly of the 
tChaha. 

Truth; tru^ common Indian word. 

The name is truth. 

[Vour| name is truth. 

An assembly of true believers; congregation. 

Service offered in a gurdwara. 

Fellowship of service; member oft he Sikh sen found ed 
by Bhai Chahnayya, a disci pie of Guru Gobi nd Singh. 
Owing the siege of Anandpur, Bhai Chahnayya toured 
the baiddneLd, carrying water to wounded friend and 
foe alike. 

Word; a hymn of the Adi Cranth. 

Meanings ofwords; synonyms of difficult words. 
Hymn singing in Sikh tradition. 

Reflection on the word; the mode of interpretation of 
the hymns of the Adi Cranth. 

A short composition (normally a couplet) from the 
Adi Cranth (q.v.}. 

The Sikh organization which controls the main gur- 
dwaras in Punjab and Haryana [commonly referred in 
as the SCPC). 

The god r who in western usage is usually spelt Siva. 
Eigh ty-four men be! ieued to havearta ined i mmonaliiy 
through the practice of yoga and to be dwelling deep 
in the Himalayas. They figure in the janam-sakhis, 
where they a re confused wJth naths. 

Reform movement initiated in 1S 73, The Singh Sab ha 
became an arena for a struggle between the conserva¬ 
tive Sanatan Sikhs and theradicalTat khalsa 
A raga; one of the sections ofthe Adi Cranth. This is the 
hist raga ofthe standard version of the Sikh scripture 
A selection of five hymns from the Adi Cranth sung 
during the early evening, St is part ofthe evening prayer 
Rahiras. 

A selectionoffour hymns from the Adi Cranth recited 
as part of the evening prayer, Rahiras. 

A raga; a section of the Adi Cranth. 

A Muslim mystic order. 
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xtiV Glossary 
tnkhal 


tika 

iimth 

Udan 

mmng 

Vodaham 

Vihli 

tfihigwu 

Vaishnam 

Vtflt 

war 

Ml 


Throne; one of the five centres of temporal authority 
within the panth. The five rakhats are located at 
Amritsar, An andpur Sahib, Damdama Sahib [Bbalindu 
district), Patna Sahib (Bihar) and E fa^or Sahib, Nander 
(Maharashtra). 

Commentary, 

A place of pilgrimage with water 
Adherent of the Udasi panih, an order of ascetics 
(normally celibate) who claim -Sin Chand as their 
founder [Guru Nana k's eldest son), 

The musical scale in which vadi is in the upper 
tetrachord 

A raga; a section of the Adi Granth. 

Sonant; the most important pitch in a raga. 

Praise to the Guru, the modem Sikh name for God 
(wonderful lord}. 

Believer in, practitioner of bhaktL directed to the god 
Vishnu in one of his incarnations (either Ram or 
Krishan). ■ 

Saying' a passage from the Gum GranthSahib chosen 
at random; cf. hukam. 

Ode^ a poetic form. An Adi Granth arrangement con- 
sisting of stanzas [paurisj with preceding shalob. 
Exegesis; extended commentary on a particular hymn 
from a particular angle. 

Caster an endogpmous group. 
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INTRO DUCriON 


A book is only scripTure' insofar as a group of persons 
perceive it lo be sacred or holy powerful and ponemous, 
possessed of an exalted authority, and in some fashion 
transcendent of, and hence distinct from, all other speech 
and writing . 1 


W hat is scripture? How does it come into being? How 
does it acquire its canonical status? What is its relation¬ 
ship with the community of believers? How does the 
community appropriate, interpret and keep the canon alive? These 
are some fundamental questions that have fascinated the human 
imagination for centuries. Each religious tradition has addressed 
these questions in its own way. while reading the literature of the 
major religious traditions of the world, I was struck by the paucity 
of any systematic literature produced in response to these questions 
in my own tradition. It was this quest for satisfactory answers to 
these questions that inspired me to look at the Sikh tradition more 
closely. The purpose of the present study is, therefore; to understand 
various issues related to the concept of scripture from the Sikh 

perspective 

The Adi Granth is the sacred scripture of the Sikh community. 
Literally the word granth means a religious book. The adjective adi f 
or first has been appended to distinguish this Granth from the second 
sacred scripture of the Sikhs r the Dasam Granth, which contains the 
works attributed to the tenth {dasam) Guru. Gobind Singh. In Sikh 
usage, however, the Adi Granth is normally referred to as the Guru 
Granth Sahib, which implies a confession of faith in the scripture as 
Guru. As the manifest body of the Guru it carries the same status 

^William A, Omi AipBOicf Saipfutsinihi ntary 

of RiSi^on (New Vbrk: Cambridge UniversJTy Ptra, 1987], p. 5. 
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and authority as did iheten Gurus from Gum Hanak (14G9-I539) 
to Guru Gobind Singh (lfififi-1708). It has become the symbol of 
ultimate sanctity for the Sikh community, and is treated with the 
most profound respect when it is installed ceremonially in a gurdwara 
(Guiu’s door}, the Sikh place of worship, or in private Sikh homes. 
It should however, be emphasized that die reverence of the Adi 
Gramh as Gum lies not in thetext, but in the minds and hearts of 
the Sikhs, 2 This theme will be elaborated in the final section of this 
study which discusses the role of the Adi Granth in the corporate 
and persona] lives of the Sikhs. 

Let us now examine the theoretical framework related to the 
general notion of scripture in academic discuss ion. Literally the word 
scripture (from the Latin scripcirm, a writing) means holy writ, holy 
writing, or sacred book In scholarly discourse however, the concept 
of scripture is usually used to refer to a canonical text, whose 
boundaries were fixed Jong ago, and whose authority within the 
community of believers is unquestioned. In this context, William 
Graham makes the point that scripture is a relational concept. He 
argues that a text becomes scripture only in an active and sub jective 
relationship to persons, and as part of a cumulative communal 
tradition. From a historian's point of view, the sacred ness of a book 
is not an a priori attribute of a text but one that is realized historically 
in the life of communities who respond to it as someth ingsaffed or 
holy. We canno t conceive of any text a s bein g sacred o r authoritat ive 
in isolation from a community 3 Indeed, to describe a text as 
canonical is to acknowledge its authority for the adherents of that 
particular religion. It is quite possible that members of one religion 
may read or admire the sacred scripture of another religion, and feel 
that they have gained valuable insights from it but it is only those 
who belong to that community of faith who regard that scripture as 
having authority over the way they live or the beliefs they hold. 4 

The main focus in the study of scripture until recently has been 
on the methods of critical analysis which determine the cultural 
historical, and literary influences that gave rise to individual texts. 
In recent years, however, scholars have shifted their focus from the 
content of religious texts to the farms of scriptural traditions. They 

3 cf. Wilfred Camwell Smirh, Wftdi Is Salptmt; A Qsmparmtn Approach 
(Minneapolis: Fcr ires Press. 1353). pp. 89-91. 

*Graham r Beyrndch^ lrtfrfuan p, 5. 

*Jean Holm, InTroduction: Racing ihc Issues', in Jean Holm with John Bowker, 

edi Sacred Writing (Loud?- Publishers, 1994), p. 2. 
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are now moving 'beyond the tendency to delimit scripture to the 
black and white text of “holy writ' and to embrace a broader 
conception that can also account forsuch representations ofscripture 
as a supra textual cosmological principle.' 5 Therefore, the study of a 
texL as scripture is not only concerned with its textual problems, the 
reconstruction of its history and its contextual meaning, but also 
with its ongoing role in the cumulative tradition of a religious 
community, both as a normative source of authority and as a 
prodigious living force. 

The distinction between scripture and text becomes clear in 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith's recent work What Is Scripture?* in which 
he emphatically states that scriptures are not merely texts. He argues 
that scripture is a human activity in which people make a text into 
scripture by treating it in acertain way. 6 In his analysis, Smith defines 
scripture as a uilateral term referringto 'arelation—an engagement— 
among humans, the transcendent, and a text/ thereby stressing the 
human dimension along with the traditional emphasis on the divine 
origin of any sacred text. He then affirms that 

Scripture has functioned symbolically. It has served as a channel for 
something beyond itself One cannot understand any symbol simply by 
studying that symbol. Mothing is 'objectively' a symbol and its meaning 
does not lie in itself It lies in the hearty minds, lives of those persons and 
groups for whom it Is symbolk (and not in those persons and groups, their 
neighbors—or perhaps their children—for whom it is not symbolic. This 
double feci keeps history from beiryg dull 1)7 

In analysing the place of scripture in human life, Smith goes beyond 
the tendency to define scripture solely in terms of textual categories, 
and looks at the concept from a broader comparative perspective by 
taking into consideration various examples from the history of 
different religious traditions. He maintains that scripture functions 
not simply as a text but as a symbol of the transcendent, that is, as a 
supratextua I source of authority for a religious community. However, 
his treatment of Sikh scripture islimited to only two brief pa ragraphs 6 
which (although quite significant in an erudite work like his) reflects 
the general tendency on the part of sdiolars to either treat the Sikh 
tradition briefly or ignore it completely. 

^Barbara A. Holdnege, Veda and Tdrah; Ttens&nding the TesmaflEy of Scripture 
(Albany: 5UNY Press, 133C ), p. 5. 

*Simtk What If Scripture?, p, 1&- 

7 ibid, 

%id., pp. I9G-7, 
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Here; our main focus is on thetext of the Adi Granth. In particular, 
we shall ny to understand the process of canon-formation in the Sikh 
tradition Before we venture to address this issue however, we need to 
define the key terms and basic concepts related to this study. The 
con tents of the Adi Granth are normally referred teas bmi (utterance), 
oras g urbaw (the utterance of the Gum), The most frequently employed 
phrase dhur ki barn (utterance from the beginning) refers to the 
transcendental origin (or ontological status) of thehymnsofthe Adi 
Granth.This particular understanding ofrevda lion ishased upon the 
doctrine of the sabad, o r divine word * e nunea ted by Gu ru Nanak a nd 
the succeeding Gums. According to this doctrine; sabad is the vehicle 
of communication between Akal Rinakh (the timeless bring, God) 
and an awakened individual. Tire inspired utterance of the Guru 
(gurbani) orbhagat (bhagatbant) embodies this divine word. The term 
used for the divine word itself thus came to be applied to the 
composition th at gaveitexpress ion. 3 Thus any individual hymn from 
the Adi Granth is invariably called a sabad vtfiich may be defined as 
an expression of the experience of the divine truth in verbal form. The 
wordsabad isused in an anglicised fotm shabad tn this study. Similarly 
ha s been rendered as shalok. 

Recently it has been aigued that the Punjabi word bani is a 
feminine noun and hence it refers to the feminine principle in the 
Sikh vision of revelation. For instancy Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh's 
findings lay emphasis on the feminine dimension of the Sikh 
scripture* 

Bmi, feminine in its Imagery, feminine in its tone; set in musical patterns 
Thai remain i n harmony with the rhythm of naiu re i n i a dai ]y an d s eason al 
motions, permeates through thesenscs into the very depths of a person and 
leads to ecstatic disclosures. 113 

In her analysis, however, Nikky Singh does not mention that the 
Punjabi word sabad is a masculine noun. Does it (like other key 
terms of masculine gender such as nam or divine name, huham or 
divine onlei; mga or musical measure Guru or divine preceptorand 
soon Jhighlightthemascu line dimension of revel a lion? It is indeed 
difficult to offer an argument about the nature of divine revelation 
on the basis of the gender of a community's terminology. 
Nevertheless, Nikky Singh J s work provides us with a much needed 

5 W,H. McLeod, EtatyS&kThtditton {Oxford: Clarendar. Press, 1930 j F p. 200. 

1D Wikky-Guiuntlrr Kaur Singh. Tfoe Jtaimw Pmojrf* in Jfop Sikh Vimm of the 
Tharurnidfuf ^Cambridge Cambridge University Puss, 1393). p. 243. 
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feminist perspective on Sikh tradition. She has employed gender- 
free I anguagp for the first ti me i n her analysis o f th e scriptu rat passages 
and their translations. 

REVELATION OF THE BaNI AND ns VERBAL EXPRESSION 

The concept of revelation is an important factor in the ascription of 
authority to sacred texts. It Is based on the assumption that the texts 
possess absolute authority if they have a very special origin, that is, 
if they have originated from a divine source. In its basic sense, 
revelation may be defined as 'a divine communication shaped to 
the interests and values of a particular society at a particular time/ 
and the proper content of revelation may be understood as the 'nature 
of an object of supreme value, of a final goal for human life and of 
the way to achieve th is goaf. Jl As textual critics or historians, however 
we have no independent method to determine the nature of revelation. 
The only way we can understand the truth-claims of revelation in 
different religious traditions is to allow the scriptural texts to speak 
for themselves. Although these conflicting truth-claims are beyond 
the province of the histoiy of religions. we can try to understand thdr 
impact on the historical development of a particular religious 
community. In this section, therefore, our primaly concern is to 
understand the concept of revelation from the Sikh perspective. In 
particular, we shall try to address the following questions What is the 
relationship between the revealed message and its verbal expression? 
Can human language describe adequately the divine message? 

In order to fu lly comprehend the idea of how Akal Purakh reveals 
the divi neword to the Gur u o r bh ag^i through direct Gommunication 
and how that word becomes the primary focus in die evolution of 
the Sikh community we need to examine the actual works of the 
Gurus from the Adi Granth. Let us consider, for instancy the first 
two lines from Gum Nanais HUmg hymn: 

As the bani of the Laid tomes to me so do 1 proclaim its knowledge 
O Lalo! From Kabul he (Babur) has descended with sin as his 

marriage-party and forcibly demanded a dowiy, O Lalol 

(MLTOdn&S, AG, p. 722) 

The actual context of this utterance is said to be a battlefield on 
which Babur's invading army defeated Indian forces. Here Guru 

n Kmh Ward tmd f^Jalran (Oxford: Clarendon Pres* 1994), pp. 24,30. 
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Nanak Is responding to an actual life situation with his profound 
inner experience. In tune with Aka] Purakh, he reflects on the 
situation at hand, and communicates his deep knowledge (gian) to 
the people through themedium of the spoken language. The divine 
message is thus conveyed i n common parlance reflecting the cultural 
code of that time. Indeed, the typical use of the word gian indicates 
how the bans inspired Cum Nanak's own thought processes as he 
pondered the situation in a particular historical context. 

in the celebrated fepji Guru Nanak maintains that the glory of 
Akal Purakh is sung under such aspects as are relative to the 
endowments of the seeker, 12 In other words, Akal Purakh reveals 
himself to t he devotee m terms of the constitution and faculties of 
the human mind, and in accordance with the needs of the age. 
Indeed, no mode of cognition is capable of understanding reality* 
in-Itself; what is apprehended is relative to the modeofapprehension, 
which determines the form in which reality is known. 13 These poi nts 
a re made explicit in the clear distinction which Guru Nanak makes 
throughout his works between the divine message (bank) and its 
expression in actual words (akhar). In his PMi Likhi (thus was the 
s late written), for instance, Guru Nanak prod aims that those who 
through the grace of the Guru understand the divine mystery behind 
these letters (ahhar) erase the debt [of karma] from their heads' 14 
Thus it is the meaning behind the words and not the words 
themselves that constitute the locus of revelation in Sikhism. 
Similarly, in his Baum Afeftdri (the fifty-two letters) Kabir maintains 
that'theseletters (afchar) will vanish whereas those [mystic] syllables 
are beyond these letters.' 15 These scriptural passages clearly indicate 
a differentiation between the medium of expression (akhar) and 
th e d ivine message, a message vy hich i s by its veiy na ture i nexpressib I e. 
More precisely, language is primarily aninstrumenl for articulating 
an approximation to the divine message. 

The second Guru r Angad (1504-52), composed only sixty-two 
shaloks of bani during the thirteen years of his guruship. These 
shaloks throw considerable light on the historical situation of the 
Sikh Panth (oomm unity). He employed the word bariifor the 'nectar- 
like utterances' {amrii bans) of Guru Nanak and marked the doctrinal 

j\C r pp, 1 - 2 . 

tffasbir Singh Ahluwatia, The Sovereignty of Sikh Doctrine (New Delhi: Bahri 
Publications, 1 9S3}, p 40. 

h M 1, KiflgEf Am Palti Ukk, AG, p. 432. ALSO see Cura Nana19, AC p. 4. 

^Kabir, Cawri Purabi Bavan Akhati, AC^p. 340. 
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boundaries of the Sikh faith in strict conformity with the message of 
his predecessor. In a particularly striking instance, he describes the 
nature of divine revelation and makes a dear distinction between 
the Vedas and the compositions of the Guru; 

Shalok m 2 

Discourses on the stories from the Vedas discuss sins and merits. People are 
recompensed according to their deeds and thereby they descend into hell 
or ascend into heaven. Caught up in notions of high and low castes, the 
world strays in delusion. The nectar-like barn which expounds the nature of 
ultimate reality {tutu} has come [ ai } through enlightenment and deep 
meditation.The one who Is Guru-oriented (^urmufeh) has uttered it and has 
known it and [only those J blessed with divine grace praise it and meditate 
on it. According to the divine order all is created according to the divine 
order all is preserved; and according to the divine order its innermost parts 
are perceived. Only when one's self-centredness (haumai) is shattered, D 
Nanak, is one recorded in divine reckoning. [I) 

(M2, Var Sarong 1 (16), AG, p. 124$) 

Here the term Vedas" is probably used as a general term for 
Hindu religious texts, which stress the inexorable nature of the 
law of karma, the consequences of good and bad karma as heaven 
and hell end institutional discrimination on the basis of caste end 
gender. Guru Angad may be alluding here to the Vedic injunction 
that Shudras and women are prohibited from even hearing the 
Vedas. 1 * In contrast to the worldview of many Hindu tests. Guru 
Angad claims the exclusive status of ban! which delivers all people 
from the shackles of karma and from the discriminatory aspects of 
the ceste system through divine grace. He stresses the functioning of 
the divine order (hukam) in human affairs, which overrides the law 
of karma. Indeed, for the Sikh Gurus, the law of karma is not 
inexorable. It is subject to the higher principle of hukam (divine 
order) which is defined as J an a 11-e mb rating principle, die sum total 
of all divinely instituted laws; and it is a revelation of the nature of 
God/ 17 Further, Guru .Angad maintains that the ban i came (ai) to 
those awakened individuals who had achieved the perfect state of 
enlightenment through the grace ofthe Guru. Thus by stressing the 
inspired nature of bani Guru Angad laid down doctrinally, the 
requirement for the compilation of the Sikh scripture parallel to the 

ie Thom&s IS, Coburn. i- Sd^ture" in Indian in Miriam Levering, ed. r Rethinking 
Scripture; Essay* from a Comparative Perspective (Albany : SUMY Press, 1983), p. 107. 

,7 See W.H, McLeod, Guru Ntinak and Sfth fEeff gfen [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968), p. 2m. 
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Vedas. m Furthermore by his time the bani had already acquired an 
exclusive status within [he Sikh Panth, and it had become the focus 
of congregational worship. 

Tlie next substantial contribution to the bani, however, came from 
the third Guru, Amar Das {1479-1574), who composed 907 hymns, 
drawing his inspiration from the 974 hymns of Gum Nanak, 19 He 
enveloped the bant of the first Guru in hiso wn, and thereby laid the 
foundation for its long survival 20 He employed the word bani far 
more frequently than Guru Nanak did, and in many more crucial 
contexts. To be precise, Guru Amar Das used the word 170 times, as 
against 62 in Guru Nanak s larger number of hymns. 21 in the first 
place, he used.lt in its conventional sense of a composition by one 
of the Gurus: 'Com^ dear Sikhs of the true Gum, sing the true bam 
ofthe Guru, the bestbani of all banisf 22 Secondly, Guru AmarDas 
identified it with the formless lord{ni™k 2 r) himself: "Hail, hail the 
bani, which itself is the formless lord. There is nothing else its 
equal.'* 1 Here, the bani is represented not as gross speech but as 
subtle impulses of sound reverberating forth from the formless one 
(nirankarj. In other words, the bani (unctions as the living voice of 
Aka] Purakh which resounds throughout erst ion. 

Finally, Guru Amar Das used the term bani more frequently for 
the universal bani which perpetually exists through all ages and in 
all places. It is itself held as an object of devotion: 'Love the bani of 
the Guru. It is our support in ail places and it is bestowed by the 
creator himself/ 24 For Guru Amar Das, Guru Nanak's bani was the 
pre-eminent example of the universal bani, which exists eternally 
through all ages. He explicitly states: 

'Hue is the bani of that servant {of the lordj, which has pervaded the 
world through ihe word of the Gum. I ts true report has resounded 
throughout the four ages, imbued in the divine name, his servant stands 
revealed. 

[MX Basmt 7, AG, p 1174) 

I Ians, A SBrananucmH of Sikh from Sikh UcgnmiHfJatarethar: AB5 

Publication, I9&B}. p. 413. 

HftVnSligfc ed_, Cta?i CnancJi ftiErvjtaJf (Fatiab: Punjabi Unimaky, 1975),p, 14. 
^.bdiHspher Shack ^ TheHniB^TemaiT aftheBanr, Corner [London, 

Amutn ci-Wintcr p, 72, 

^ibid.H p. 73, 

#M3, ftqffliiMf ARdflJll 23, AG p. 920. 

J3 fcU, VarGujari, 1 (IfiJ, AGp. 515. 

14 M2, rrabhati 7, AG. pi 1335. 
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The divine word (sabad) Is thus the under lying inspiration o f the 
universal bani, which together with the Guru is the instrument of 
liberation throughout the ages. In this context, Christopher Shackle 
aptly maintains that it SsGuruAmar Das's formulation of the doctrine 
of the bani to which one should look for the first overt expression of 
reverence for the banf s physical form. This tendency was ultimately 
to lead to the fusion of bani and Guru in the traditional proclamation 
of Guru Go bind Singh that both were to be exclusively embodied in 
the Guru Granth Sahlb. 2 ^ 

During his brief ministry of seven year^ the fourth Guru, Ram 
Das (1534 81), contributed a total of 679 hymns and expanded the 
range of available musical modes or mga$ by adding eleven new 
ones, which were not used by the earlier Gurus. He used the key 
word gurbani (Guru's utterance) in its modem sense for the first 
time. In his compositions the identification of the bani with the 
Guru becomes quite explicit: 

The bani is the Guru and the Guru the ban], and the nectar (amrit) 
permeates all the bani. When the Guru utters the bani and the bcliem 
responds with feiih, then shall it be seen that the Guru bears him to 
freedom. 26 

[M4, Nm Aszdfkxikin 4, AC r p. 5&2) 

/ 

This verse of Guru Ram Das dearly foreshadowed the doctrine of 
Guru-Granth which came to be fully developed when, according to 
well-founded tradition. Guru Gobind Singh installed the Adi Granth 
as Guru before he passed away in 1708, This acknowledgement 
of the scripture as Guru made de jute what was in a sense already 
<te facto. 

The fifth Guru, Arjan (1563-1606), covered a large span of human 
experience during his twenry-five years of gumship and composed 
2213 hymns, which makes him by far the largest contributor to the 
scripture. 27 In fact, the popular expression dhur hi bani (utterance 
from the Beginning) comes from his Somihi hymn: 

This utterance (bani) has come from the beginning. It has effaced all 
anxiety from my heart. The supreme being is kind and compassionate. 
Says Nanak the lord has revealed the truth. 

(MS/SoratM 13, AC, p, 628) 

^faactLe, The First Ratatcm&it of the Bani'.p. 75- 

2 *CheJ in W.H. McLeodl ed. and tram. The Chaufm Smgfc ftatft-n&na (Dunedin: 
Universityof Otago F[ess r 1987), p. 204. 

^Tiran Singh, Gioir Grama EamajtfJf, p. 14. 
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Here; the bani is portrayed as existing prior to the revelation, 
since the beginning of crea don, as the instrument of creat iw power 
through which Akal Purakh brought forth the universe. Thus the 
expression dhur W bani refers to the primordial wisdom as a living 
force and the immediate source of creation. Indeed, Ihia statement 
of Guru Arjan has become the standard view of the divine origin of 
the Sikh scripture. That is why he did not regard the Adi Granth as 
an ordinary compilation: The book Is the abode of the Supreme 
Lord^ & I n fact, the Ad i Granth was granted an especially sacrosanct 
and authoritative status when Guru Arjan installed it in the newly 
built Harimandir, now known as the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

Let us n ow briefly put ih is i nqui ry i nto a co mparati ve perspective 
Providing a global perspective on the understanding of the revealed 
nature of scripture Wilfred Cantwdi Smith maintains that 

Scripture begins on high and has found its way down to u e , or such. The 
Qur'an that Muslims revere is originally on a heavenly tablet, from before 
the beginning of time. In fact, the standard way of referring to it is that it 
*came down"^ or rather# was sent down. The Zohar speaks of the Torah as 
primordiaLly without division into words, and only later unfolding into its 
verbal form. Veda# as we have seen# has been sounding from all eternity; the 
uii raptured some part of it. And so on. 7 ^ 

Clearly, the various religiousovmmunities across the globe ma in tain 
the divine status of their respective scriptures in one way or another. 
Each scripture is, however, a partial manifestation of the divine 
intention in a specific cultural context, Tlie echoes of the Sikh idea 
of the universal bani may be heard in Smith's description. Further, 
the revelation in the Ad i Granth has its heritage in the rich concept 
ofsabad (sacred sound) in Indian thought. 30 It may be noted that 
Smith places too much emphasis on similarities, and does not pay 
much attention to the differences that give each tradition its unique 
character and identity. 

In order to fully understand the current deb ate over the issues of 
divine revelation versus textual analysis vve need to era mine different 
approaches towards the inspired nature of scriptural tests. For 
instance the eniry on divine re vela don \nllieEnqtclopaedia of Sikhism 
reads: 

38 M5, Sarong 30, AC, p, 1226. 

2? Smlth, Uftolij Strfpflraf, p. 234. 

iri> W. Owen Cole and Piara Singh Sanlbhi, The StfeJur TfretV Beliefs 
(Louden: Koutledge St Kagan Paul# 1578], jx 52. 
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Revelation is defined as the way Cod dJsdoses and communicates Himself 
to humanity. There are different views on haw he does this. The Hindu 
belief is that Cod occasionally becomes incarnate as an malar and thus 
communicates Himself through his word and action while living on this 
earth, lor the Muslims the revelation consists in actual words in the form of 
direct messages conveyed from Cod through the angel Gabriel, to the 
Prophet, Another belief is that God communicates not the form but die 
contents of The words, knowledge, to man. A related view is that, as a 
result of the mystic u ni ty they ac hieve with Uni versa t Seif, certain i ndi vid ua Is 
under Divine inspiration arrive at Truths which ihey impart to the world. 
The Gurus did not subscribe to the incarnation theory nor did they 
acknowledge the existence of angels or intermediaries between God and 
man, They were nevertheless conscious of their divine mission and described 
the knowledge and wisdom contained in their hymns as Cod-given It is 
in this sense that Kani is revelation for the Sikhs. It is for them Cod's Word 
mediated through the Gurus or Word an which the Gurus had put their 
seal. The Bani echoes the Divine Truth; it Is the voice of God ... 31 

This is a general statement on the issue of divine revelation with 
explicit reference to Hindu and Muslim traditions, but with implicit 
reference to the Sikh concept of revelation that J God communicates 
not the form but the contents of the words, Le,, knowledge, to man. r 
Accordingly, the Sikh Guius were conscious of their di vine mission, 
and they described the 'knowledge and wisdom'contained in their 
hymns as divinely inspired. Although the above statement fails to 
take into account the rich tradition ofVedic revelation (smti, what is 
heard), it certainly lays emphasis on the role of an avatar as the 
medium of divine revelation in the Hindu tradition. In the Muslim 
case, it makes the point that revelation takes place in the form of 
actual words being conveyed to the Prophet through an angel 
Gabriel. In t his context Harold Coward aptly main tains that in Islam 
"there is no notion of an inspiration from God that is then clothed 
and uttered in the best words a human mind can create." 3 * In the 
Qurian, he argues, Muhammad receives a direct, fully composed 
revelation from God, which he then recites to others, 33 Evidently 
there aredifferem notions of revelation in different religious contexts 

Certain participants in the current scholarly debate on the Adi 
Granth text have a different notion of revelation, a notion which 

K Harbam Singh, ed„ The Eftryetopattfra of SiAto'sut Vd. 1 (Patiala: Punjabi 
University, lSP2),p,27& r 

Ji Haroki Coward, Sacred tofartf rind Sacred Tkxi: ScripiUTA in Worid ReHgions 
[MaryknoLL New York; Oibis Books, p. 82. 

33 ibid 
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they may have picked up from the Islamic tradition tor from the 
Christian literalist interpretation of the Bible). ]n their discourse, 
they seem to superimpose Islamic concepts on Sikh tradition and 
maintain that actual words were revealed to the Gums rather than 
the content of the words (that is, knowledge). They further maintain 
that ‘a change in revealed bsni is a theological contradiction' 3 * This 
shift in understanding is a move to a much narrower interpretation 
of the kind of revelation entailed in the Adi Granth texL The new 
mode) is less Indian and less Sikh than Qur'amc, According to this 
interpretation the text itself is revealed, given to the Gurus directly 
by Akal Purakh. That is, perfect words had been delivered in an 
unchangeable form and consecrated in a perfect scripture. Such an 
approach removes all space for viewing the creation of the text as a 
historical process. In fact this particular notion of revelation cannot 
be sustained inthelight of variant readings that we encounter in the 
Adi Granth and also in the collation of certain pre-canonical texts. 
The most illuminating instance is the appearance of Guru Nanak's 
So Dar (that door) hymn in three different versions i n the standard 
version of the Adi Granth, one in the morning prayer fjapji), the 
other in the evening prayer (So Dot Rahims) and the third in the Asa 
Raga.^ 5 The count of variants in this text alone goes up to thirty-one. 
It would seem arbitrary and naive to claim that the So Dar hymn 
was revealed to Gum Nanakon three different occasions in three 
different versions. There are other such instances in the Adi Granth 
where certain hymns appear at two different places with remarkable 
text variants. 

In this context, Piar Singh aptly argues that the 'Sikh revelation 
cannot claim to haw come in those veiy linguistic units in which it 
is found recorded in the Holy Scripture,' 36 In order to address the 
issue of'variant reading;,' therefore he offers the folio wing definition 
of revelation: 'when in tune with the Universal Consciousness, 
revelations came to the Gurus in ideas, concepts or truths, which 
the Gurus put in common parlance and broadcast them for the 
benefit of the people at larged 7 This definition is in line with the 

**Kharak Staged, Absmias of Sikh 5 rubies (Chandigarh: Institute af Sikh Studies, 
January 1993), p r 17. 

1S MI, fa pu 27, AQ. p. fo So Datu Rag u Am 1 P AG pp. 8-9; Gaga Am Gftaru 3 5 a Da.ru 
L AG pp 47-8. 

^Piar Singh, Gotha Srf Adi Crcmth and ihe Camroutny [Grandledgt Wich^gam 
Anani Education and Rural Development -Foundation. Inc., 1996), p. 149. (Hereafter 
refered to as Corfu) 

■ w ibid. P pp. 149-50. 
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self-understanding of the Gurus themselves, and makes perfect sense 
in the light of several examples of differing versions of the text where 
the same meanings have been expressed in different words. This will 
be discussed later in the third chapter of this study. 

In sum r there has historically been a differentiation between the 
divine message—that is to say the lull intent or meaning of the 
scripture revealed to the Gurus^and the actual language of the Adi 
Granih. This understanding is based on the assumption that the 
process of recording oy striving to articulate divine inspiration will 
inevitably entail some process of reduction. This position is 
historically in accordance with Indian thought about sacred texts; 
the Veda, for example is believed to have been given at the moment 
of creation, but the Veda that we now have in hand is less than the 
fullness ofthatVeda, 3 ® Such an approach would assume that humans 
have had some hand in shaping the Vedic or Sikh hymns now on 
record. It should, however, be emphasized that the Gurus" persona] 
beliefs about the inspired nature of their utterances have always 
promoted the self-understanding of the evolving Sikh Fanth during 
the last five centuries with respect to the revealed character of Sikh 
scripture 


Transmission of the Ban; and 
Compilation ofthe Adi Gfanth 

The compilation ofthe Adi Granih was the culmination of a process 
that had already begun in Guru Nanak's lifetime during the period 
when he resided at Kartarpur, a religious commune that he founded 
on the right bank ofthe River Ravi in the Punjab. The community of 
disciples (Sikhs) that first grew around him at Rartarpur during the 
early decades of the sixteenth century received the message of 
liberation through religious hymns of unique genius and notable 
beauty. Stressing the originality of Guru hvanak's hymns, W.H. 
McLeod perceptively remarks: 

Plainly there is much that is profoundly original in ibe hymns which we 
find recorded under his [Guru Nanak's] distinct ive symbol ini he Adi Granih. 
There is in them an integrated and coherent system which no other Sant has 
equalled; and there is a beauty which no other Sant has matched. 33 

3 ^S« Holdix&c pp,2SM2, 

McLeod TTiff Silfe Hiflery, fcffjfon arad Soday (New York Columbia 
Univeisny Press. 13M) H p, 31. 
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The earliest Sikh community began to use these hymns in devo¬ 
tional singing (hi j tan) as a part of congregational worship. In this 
context J .5. Gre wal hasaptly pointed outthatthe use ofGuru Nanak's 
compositions in Sikh liturgy developed logically an dhistoricaUy into 
the compilation of the Adi Granih by Guru Arjan in 1604 40 

Guru Nanak frequently regarded himself as the herald of Altai 
Pwakh, proclaiming the glory of the divine word: "The iJwJi (min¬ 
strel) openly proclaims die glory of the divine word (sabad)' 41 He 
repeatedly asserted that his sayings were the result ofdlrect commu¬ 
nication from Akal Purakh, 42 and thus instructed his disciples to 
have faith in the bani of the true Guru as the truth and the path to 
self-realization, 43 Such a deep consciousness of divine inspiration 
must have created an urgency to preserve the bani through oral as 
we! I as written m edia, 11was quite natural for the firstSikhs t o m emo- 
rize the Guru's hymns and to express their faith by showing their 
allegiance to the revealed message of their Guru, So there came into 
being an oral I rad it bn of transmitting the poetic compositions of 
Guru Nanak, which is prevalent among Sikhs even today. Moreover, 
the contribution of modern research to the area of oral tradition has 
now firmly established that scripture can be transmitted orally with 
relatively little change, provided certain conventions are observed. 
These include specific memory training, mnemonic devices, control 
over the recital by certain members of the audience, and a prefer¬ 
ence for poetry rather than prose, 44 

Them are certain references in the hymns of Guru Nanak that 
point towards the existence of a written tradition during his lifetime. 
He maintained that one might lose the divine word through oral 
recitation alone if one has not written it down to preserve it. 45 It is, 
however, important to note that the Gurmukhl script in its present 
form was almost non-existent before Guru Nanak. Indeed, his 
composition Paid Likhi in the Asa mode formed the basis of the 
Gurmukhi characters, which were used in recording his works. 46 

GrevraJ, "A Psrpecfire on Hariy Sikh HnWiy, in Mark Juergensmeye.Tancl N, 
Gerald B auiet edi iriWi Studies: CempaTMw Pcrcpfiriws m a Om^ng lhutfrtm (Berkeley; 
Berkeley Religious Studies Scries and Graduate Theofopcal Union,. 1979), p. 36. 

4l Ml r Uw Mi/JJi 27, AC, p. 150. 

A2 M\ r Vadflhan su Chkmt 1; AG, p. 5C6: 'll speak only when you inspire me lo 
speak r O Lord.' 

1, team Solaht fl, AC r p. I02S. 

^McLeod, Em}ySikhl^ilimu p. 106. 

45 Ml r 1, AC, p. SCC. 

4fi M l f tea Fdtii LikH, AC, pp, 432-4. 
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This composition is a kind of acrostic which Guru N ana k composed 
to match the letters of the alphabet In fact the original Cumiukhi 
script is a systematization of business shorthands, of 

the kind GuruNanakmust have used professionally as a young man. 47 
It was also known as tahxri According to a note on the opening folio 
of SGrm& mode in the second volume of the Goindval pothis, Guru 
A ngad formula ted th e Gunn ukh i scr ipt u nder t he super visio n of Guru 
Nanak to record the compilation of the Guru's hymns (bani) 4 ^ This 
was an emphatic refection ofthe superiority of Devnagari and Persian 
scripts (a long with Sanskrit and Persian languages), and the hegemonic 
authority they represen ted in the scholarly and religious circles of that 
time. The use of the Gurmukhi script certainly added an dement of 
demarcation and seif-identity to the early Sikh tradition. 

I n Guru Nana ks compositions the inscription ofthe divine name is 
an important theme in itself 4 * In one of hisshaloks, for instance, he 
pra ises those scribes who devoted themselves to writing the di vine name: 

Blessed is the paper, blessed the pen. Blessed is the pot which contains 
the blessed ink The scribe is blessed.. O Nanak who writes the true 
divine name. 

(Ml r Vm Malkar 1 (2fl) r AG, p. 1291) 

This verse dearly suggests that the written tradition ofthe transmis¬ 
sion of bani must have begun during Guru Nanak's lifetime. 
Elsewhere, he even chastises those scribes who made a living by copy¬ 
ing the bani and selling it as incantation: 'A curse on those who 
write the divine name and sell it [for profit j. j5D These scribes had 
misunderstood the essential purpose of bani which was meant to 
be distributed freely, 

it is possible that Guru Nanak himself wrote down his composi¬ 
tions, Unlike many religious figures of his day he was not illiter¬ 
ate, 51 and no one can deny the organizational skills which h e devel¬ 
oped in his professional training as a Khatri businessman, Bhai 
Gurdas has recorded that Guru Nanak used to carry a book (Mfcffr) 
of his own compositions on his missionary tours, although the 
manuscript of this collection is no longer extant* 2 The Sodhi family 

* T Pflr more detail*, em G.H. Singh, GunnulrW tipi dajanam a Vfltai {Chandigarh: 
[ J anfabUniveracty r 1972). 

^Ptnjone Pcihl f. 216- 
*’Ml r 5HAquGtAG, P- 

[20]tAG.p. 1246, 

3l McbeodL Cmt Namkand theSikh Religion., p. 227. 

S3 \flrm Rhai Curdar > 1: 32. 
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of the village Guru Har Sahai H in Ferozepur district, who are the 
direct descendants of Piithl Chand (Gum Ar|an f 3 elder brother), 
claimed to haw in their possession this firsi written pot hi, which 
unfortunately was reported tohavebeen lost Ln a Train theft in 197U/ 53 
However, nothing much can be stated with certainty without 
su ffici ent in formati on concerning the conten ts o f this vo! ume. The j e 
exists no known manuscript of Gum Nanak's compositions written 
in his own hand or in his lifetime. 

The consolidatingprocess within che Fanth had, however; gone so 
far thatthe idea of a religious community havingsacred writings was 
in due course appropriated and absorbed from theparaJle) examples 
of the Hindu and Muslim communities of the Punjab. In this context, 
the first definite attempt by the Sikh tradition to record a single 
collection of approved works was evidently made during Guru Amar 
Das's period. Tli e reason for ihh was that there were growing problems 
of access to and authenticity of the barn in the rapidly expanding Sikh 
common ity throu ghou t India. Secondly, there was a de mand f orcopies 
of the bani in various Sikh smears (congregptions). Bhai Gurdas gives 
the names of Pandha and Bula as the singer and saibe of the third 
Guru who made copies of the hymns of the Gums for distribution 
among Sikhs. 5 * 

Thirdly there are indications that some schismatic groups 
circulated hymns under the name of Nanak with the intention of 
winning a following of loyal Sikhs. There exist some specimens of 
such hymns in an early manuscript. For instance, a fifteen-verse 
composition Sri Ragu Mahal 3 Chhant is attributed to Guru Amar 
Das, but is not included in the standard version of the Adi Granth* 
This may have originated from the circles of schismatic groups. 55 
Guru Amar Das thus voiced a general wanungagainst the circulation 
of J unripe utterances' (kachi bani). "Apart from the (corn posit ions of 
the] Hue Guru all bani is spurious. Those who recite it are spurious; 
likewise those who hear it and those who propagate it' SG Therefore 
to counter the threat of spurious hymns becoming popular among 
the Sikhs and to provide authentic versions of the bani for the 
community. Guru Amar Das undertook the tank of collecting the 
sacred works of his own composition and of the previous Gurus, 

53 CIaru G indie Sfrigh, IdJlu Sri Guru Granrt SdJffi; ftiitf Mdj [Chandigarh; 

Sikli Sail i t Samthafl. 1990), pp, 559-6L 
fiM'GufldHb Hi 16. 

Bhai Curdas library Rue Books Section, GNDU, MS If 1245, ft t01b-l03b. 

RmdkaHAnandu 24. ACL p. 920. 
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together with selections from compositions of some bhagais. He 
prepared theso-called Goindval pothis, at least two copies of which 
are still extant with the descendants of the third Guru, 

Although the Goindval volumes provided a substantial nucleus 
for formulating the scripture, [here were other collections of the 
Gurus' hymns that were preserved by devout Sikhs and must have 
been available to Guru Arian for inclusion in the Adi Granth. The 
index of the Kariarpur manuscript of the Adi Granth dearly states 
that the text of the introductory/^ (of Guru Nanak) was copied 
from a manuscript written by Guru Bam Das, 5? It seems that Guru 
Bam Das also made copies of collections of bani. Moreover, among 
the Sikhs there was a professional class of scribes who copied the 
works oft he Gurus: Those hands are pure and holy * my soul, which 
are used in writing the praises of the lord.* s ® Thus, by stressing the 
devotional and religious signifi cance of writing bani, Guru Ram Das 
raisedthestatusofthe scribes, who were otherwise he Id in low esteem 
in India. Furthermore, like his predecessor, Guru Ram Das also 
warned against t h e ci rcula tion ofu nripe utterances" am o ng the Sikhs: 
Those who in imitation of the true Guru make false utterances are 
Fools, and they are destroyed by their lies' 55 This continuing threat 
of spurious hymns must hav^ hastened the proce sso f the compilation 
of the Adi Granth under his successor. 

Guru Arjan inherited a large body of sacred verse when he 
assumed theofftce ofgumshipin 1581. He was filled with admiration 
when he found priceless gems and inexhaustible treasure in what 
had been preserved by his predecessors: 'After opening the treasure 
of my spiritual father and grandfather, I looked at it, and Lhen I 
realized the divine treasure in my own heart, mind and soul 
Here the reference to the ancestral treasure (pin dade ka khujana) 
may suggest that Guru Arian received at least two sets of manuscripts 
of bani, one belonging to his father, Guru Ram Das, and the other to 
h is ma temabgrandfather, Guru Ama r Da s. The wor ks of the first three 
Gums, together with the bhagats, were grouped together in the 
Goindval pothis. Since Guru Ram Das was not represented in these 
volumes, Guru Arjan may have had access to at least a second 
manuscript, containing the works ofhis father. All such documents 

57 BhaiJodhSingfr Sri ffiiTtmpuri&iTda DflTsten [Patiala: Punjabi Uniwratft 

P 4, 

^M4 Btodgaa C hhanl 4. AC, p. 540. 

VarGaitd * AG, p. 504 
ll,AG,pp. IBS-6. 
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containing the works of his predecessors would have been an 
important source of inspiration for Guru Arjan right from the 
beginning of his ministry. Acquaintance with this earlier corpus of 
hymns would have facilitated his own composition of a large number 
of short lyrical pieces (sabads) which could be easily memorized. 

The process of the creation of a scripture is, of course, linked 
with Lite question of why Guru Arjan made the decision to prepare 
an authorized volume. The traditional answer to this question is 
that he did so in response to the threat of theMinas—the descendants 
of his elder brother Prithi Chand, and their followers^-who were 
circulating spurious hymns under the name of Nanak.* 1 However, 
this answer appears for the first time in several eighteenth-century 
sources, namely the Bansai/ah-nama (1769), written by Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar r and the Chaupa Singh Rahii-noma (1765), coming from 
the same Chhibbar tradition. 62 This tradition reflects an eighteenth- 
century Sikh understanding of the compilation of the Adi Gramh, 
which was carried into nineteenth-centuty Sikh sources. There is, 
however, no contemporary evidence to support the contention that 
the Minas were involved in the propagation of spurious hymns. The 
Miharvan/^ntTm-s^fcftiand otherliterature from their circle appeared 
long after the compilation of the Adi Granth in 1604. S3 Even the 
threat of circulation of apocryphal writings, which had beencoming 
from certain groups within the Panth since the days of Guru Amar 
Das, does not appear to have been the major factor in the compilation 
of the Adi Granth, though it may have prompted the process of 
compilation to a certain extent. 

The compilation of the Adi Granth and its acceptance as scripture 
is better understood, not as the response to a threat, but as part of a 
more complex process ofconsolidation and aystallization 6< which 
the Sikh tradition had been undergoing from the Kaitarpur period 
of Guru Nanak's life This process reached another milestone in the 

6l for details on the Mina sect see McLeod, Guru Nanalt and dtt SiJrA Mtfic-n, 
pp. 18-19,0.4. 

Gl Ratlan Sangh Jaggi, ed, 'Bansa^ali Nama Dasan FaTsbahtan Ktf r Parakh: Research 
Birftetfri afPutjaH Language ondUtBraMt, Vbt. K1 (GhandL^fh: Punjab University 2J, 
p. 51 and McLeod tins* Ths OiaipaSmgti itoMl-naim T pp, 92 and 17 3, nos 240-9. 

e *Fof mot edetaih, see Mcl^od, Guru Nmak and the Sifch taiigwn, pp. 18-11. 

w i had earlier used the word crystallization la describe an emerging religious 
community from Wilfred Camweli Smith's artidfc The Crystallization of Religious 
Communities in Mughal Inijia,' On Undemanding IslArto: Selected Stmfiet (The Hague: 
Mou ton sher^ 1981}, pp. 177-96. The changeto ihe word consolidation comes 

from Smith's latest work What Is Scripture?, p. 47. 
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histoiy of the Pamh during theperiod ofthe fifth Guru, As J.C. Archer 
puis it 'the bare fact of canon making has significance in itself.The 
Sikhs were intent upon a book.'* 5 The primary intention of Gum 
Arjan was to create an authoritative text for the Sikh community 
through which it could understand and assert its unique identity. By 
doing so he could affix a seal on the sacred word to preserve it for 
posterity and also frustrate any attempts by schismatic groups to 
circulate spurious hymns for sectarian ends. 

In his article 'Scripture as Form and Concept/ Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith refers to the general idea of a set of divinely inspired utterances 
cast in a fixed written form, but suitable for oral presentation. He 
argues that scripture as a religious phenomenon gradually emerged 
and developed in the Near East in a process of consolidation, the 
virtually complete stage of which comes with the Qur'an, He then 
suggests that the creation of Sikh scripture was manifestly influenced 
by the Qur'an: 

When we say that in the Qur'an this process culminates we do not mean to 
suggest that it altogether stops at that point. Almost a thousand years later 
die Cranth Sahib, the scripture of the then emergent Sikh community in 
India, the form ofit and the concept of it and its place in the personal piety 
and corporate polity of the Sikh community over the next three or so 
centuries until today, were manifestly influenced in turn by the Qur’an: the 
script ure as a form and a concept in the religious life of the Muslims with 
which the Sikh mcmmmx emerged as continuous. That movement v^s 
continuous aJ so, in another way and perhaps ]ess closely with the H rndu. GG 

Smith's view may be acceptable If we limit ourselves to the general 
category of scripture as a form and a concept. The creation of a uni¬ 
fied scripture for the Sikh community was certainly suggested by the 
surrounding Islamic tradition. This compositional influence may 
be seen among early Sikh scribes who followed the Qur'anic tradi¬ 
tion ofilluminatingthe margins and the opening folios ofthc manu¬ 
scripts of the Adi Granth, It may also be seen in the place that Adi 
Granth occupies in the personal piety and corporate polity of the 
Sikhs. But apart from this peripheral influence, there is no evidence 
of any direct influence of the Qur'an on the structure or content of 
the Sikh scripture. For instance, the raga organization of the Adi 
Granth can be understood only in the context of Indian religious 

“lohn Clark Archer. 7?w in Malwn to Hindus, Moskms, Christens* and 
Atomdiflaz A w Comparative Rdigion (Princeton: Princeton University Presa, 
1946], p. 146. 

** Smith, p, 4£_ 
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literary traditions. The Qur'an does not provide the modeJ for the 
organization and content of the Adi Gramh, Smith seems to put too 
much emphasis on the Muslim influence in the formation of the 
Adi Granth, both absolutely and relatively to the Endian scriptural 
precedent. He argues that Sikh scripture's 'form, status, role in prac¬ 
tice and metaphysical interpretation in theory, have approximated 
more closely to Western counterparts, including especially the 
Qur'an, than have any other within India' 57 Elsewhere, he provides 
a somewhat balanced perspective: *lhe scripture's close-to-supreme 
place in Sikh life is reminiscent of the Near Eastern scriptural tradi 
tion, even though of course analogies also with Hindu patterns are 
discernible-aside from the basic uniqueness of the Sikh orienta¬ 
tion^ which can be quite special' 53 Indeed, it is evident from the 
works of the Gurus that they were self-consciously involved in the 
creation of a new scripture parallel to both the Vedas and the Qur'an, 

In this context. Frits Staal argues that the Sikh scripture has a 
janus head—with one face looking in the Indian direction with 
respect to the sacredness of sound and the other face looking in the 
direction of western monoiheisticreligions, particularly Islam,, with 
respect to the emphasis on written texts. Thus it implicitly challenges 
analytic dichotomies that rigidly oppose oral and written texts, or 
souudand meaning, or that which foresees a n inevitable evolutionary 
movement between them. 55 Moreover the historical context of the 
compilation oft he Adi Gianth was the cultural environment of Mughal 
India, which stressed the presence of a revealed scripture as part of 
the definition dfa religious community In this context, Smith aptly 
points out that 'the Islamic movement had settled down, following 
a period of violent aggression in India, to some centuries of a 
pervasive and collaborative cultural presence—culminating in the 
brilliance of Mughal empire. 175 In facl^ Emperor Akbar's peaceful 
reign provided the historical context in which the Sikh scripture came 
into being. 

In order to understand the textual process that went into the 
creation of a new scripture for the newly developing Sikh community 

^ibidrp.201. 

“ibid., p. ID?. 

is Staal. 'Comments; The Concept of Scripture in the Indian Tradition', in 
Juei^nsmeycr and N,G. Banitx, eds„ Sifrtj Studies pp 123-4. Also see Veme A. 
Duser berp TheWord AsCucu: Sikh Scripture and the Tnimla r ten, Co mroverstf 1 Usury 
of Rtttisjons, 31(4Ji(May 1332}: 38? 

™$mhh, What h Smptenef. p, 201. 
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at the beginning of the seventeenth century, we shall return to the 
act ual examinat i on of th e o Id manuscript s i n the f ol lowing c ha piers, 
Evidently, Guru Allan produced the first canonical text (Mi hr) of 
the Adi Granth in 1604. The manuscript beating this date is still in 
existence at Kartarpur, 7 * in falandhar district of Punjab,, in the 
possession of the Sodhi descendants of Dhir MaL That is why it is 
commonly known as the Kartarpur bir (recension) of the Adi Gramh. 
Tire earliest reference to Guru Aryan's compilation is in a maims dipt, 
Baba Ram Rat's bir (written in l659andnowpreserved at Dehradun), 
where his mentioned as the gramh of the fifth Gum (panjai'eTi mahale 
fed granlfc} The second important reference can be found in the 
following note from a manuscript, written by a Sikh named Ram 
Rai (different from Baba Ram Rai) in 1692 during the period of Guru 
Gobind Singh and now preserved at Patna Sahib The "GreatGranth' 
{vada granth), which was written by Gurdas Bhalla at the dictation 
of Guru Arjan r was evidently known to scribes asthe benchmark for 
authenticating their own copies of the Adi Granth.* 72 This note 
specifically mentions fonhe first time; the name of ihai Gurdas as 
being the amanuensis of the fifth Guru. In addition, Guru Aijan had 
the help of Bhai Buddha, a surviving member of the original 
Kartaipur community and therefore, a valuable link with the living 
voice of Guru Nanak, 73 Bhai Buddha's personal witness to the 
authenticity of the bani must have played an important role in 
discriminating bet ween genuine and apociyphal writings. 


Canon Formation in the Sikh Tradition 

The purpose of the present study is threefold. Tire first section seeks 
to reconstruct the history of the text of t he Adi Granth, and specifies 
the various factors that may have prompted the fifth Guru to collate 
an anthology of devotional literature. It begins with the examina¬ 
tion of early manuscripts and applies ihe profile method to classify 
them into their appropriate family -groups. 74 It analyses sections of 
the Adi Gramh and seeks to deduce some of Guru Arjan s editing 

7] lfois is not (he Kartajpur i n which Curu Nanakspent his later years (whkh is 
now in Pakistan^ but a town in Jalandhar district founded by Guru At^an. 

72 Fordeiails r see next chapter 

73 Bhai Buddha's involvement in the project of preparing the scripture seems to 
be established by hia handwriting on the decorated folio of CNDU MS # 1245. See 
Chapter 2 for details. 

7fl For details, see Chapter 2. 
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principles, particulaity his approach to the inclusion of the bhagat 
bani (utterances of the bhagats, such as Kabir, Namdev, KavidftSj 
Shaikh Farid and various other medieval Indian poets of sant, suti 
and bhakti origin) in theSikh scripture. More specifically, this study 
addresses the issues surrounding certain problematic texts that haw 
been the main focus of scholarly debate till now. it also examines 
various factors dial led to the emerge nee of three different traditions 
of the Adi Granth after its original compilation in J 604, and then to 
its eventual standardization. This study therefore, addresses basic 
issues of assimilation, redaction, and canonization in the Sikh scrip¬ 
tural tradition. Understanding how the Sikh scripture emerged tells 
us about the process of canonization i n general as well asabout the 
particular dynamics of the Sikh tradition. 

In any academic discussion of scrip tural traditions, the term canon 
has two meanings—norm and list, both ofwh ich connote definitiw 
and authoritative writing*. A canon not only distinguishes between 
what is to be accepted and what is to be rejected but also differentiates 
between two kinds of scriptural authority in a religious tradition. 
We can characterize this difference in terms of absolute! and relative 
authority 1 , the absolute authority of the canonical scriptures over and 
against the relative authority of other works from the same tradition. 
Thus the concept of canon may be defined as follows; a collection of 
texts, the authority of which is related to the authority of other texts 
from the same religion as absolute to relative. 75 J t should, however, 
be emphasized that a text becomes canonical precisely by virtue of 
its application in the present context, in.other words, the whole 
canonical process by which the various scriptures reach their final 
form is governed by what Brevard Childs has called the principle of 
actualization, that is, the 'process by whidi an ancient historical text 
... derives chiefly from a need to "update* an original tradition' 7 ^ 
Ihus we shall try to understand the process ofupdating the text of the 
Adi Granth during the different stages of its canonization, indeed, the 
major part of this study focuses on the issue of canon-formation in 
Sikh tradition. 

The second section of this study seeks to examine different 
interpretations of the Adi Granth that may be discerned in various 

?3 fiein FemhttiT, Groaniotf Taxi*..' Brnren tf Absolut* Authority: Korm< VfeiJa, 

Ttytffelta nans, by Heiuy Jansen and Lucy janson-Hofland (Amsterdam and Ac Lama, 
GA: Editions Rodopl HV* pp. 2-7. 

76 BrevaTd S. Childs, Introduction ie Old InmmKflt as (Phabddphla; 

WfeStfltfiUftr l97S?] r p, 7?. 
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works from the seventeenth century to the present day. It addresses 
the question of how historical meanings relate to the true meaning 
of the Adi Cra nth. 1 iowever stable the text of the Sikh scripture might 
be, its interpretation has varied at different times and places. This is 
true not of the Sikh tradition alone, but of any religious tradition, 
one might n am e. 1 n this context, Ger aid Bruns remarks that scriptures 
are structurally oriented away from an original intention toward the 
manifold possibilities of future understanding. They possess an 
openness to future interpretation that is characteristic, for example, 
of a good law. 77 This study argues that the text of the Adi Granth has 
an enduringpotential for further interpretation. Each generatiotV&f 
interpreters has drawn out its meaning from a particular angle. Thus, 
plurality of interpretations ofthe Adi Granth has always been a part 
and parcel ofthe Sikh tradition. 

Th e thi rd section of t h is study deal s wi t h the iss u e o f authority of 
the Adi Granth. It has been discussed earlier'that a text is canonical 
not by virtue of being the final, correct and official version, but be¬ 
cause it becom es binding on a religjo us community The w hole point 
of canonization of a text is to underwrite its authority with respect 
to the present and future in which it will reign supreme as a binding 
text in this context Gerald Bruns argues that the distinction be¬ 
tween canonical andnon-canonicalisnotjusta distinction between 
authentic and unauthentic texts—that is, it is not reducible to the 
usual opposition between the inspired and the mundane, the true 
and the apoayphai, the sacred and the profane. On the contrary, it 
is a distinction between texts that are forceful in a given situation 
and those that are not. Therefore, from a hermeneutical standpoint, 
in which the relation of a text to a h istorical situation is always of 
primary interest, the theme of canonization is power. 76 Indeed, to 
inquire into the canonization of the Adi Granth is to ask how it 
came to possess its power over the Sikh Ua nth- This study, therefore, 
examines the role ofthe Adi Granth as Guru in the personal piety, 
liturgy and corporate life ofthe Sikhs. It addresses the basic issue of 
how scripture functions as a supra textual source of authority. The 
Adi Granth has given the Sikhs a sacred focus upon which to reflect 
and in the process discover the meaning of life as Sikhs. Hence it 
has always been a decisive factor in the search for a distinctive Sikh 
identity. 

77 Bruns, Hermwoitio, p. 76. 
pp. 65-6. 
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Sikh Studies 

The present study is a continuation of the academic debate o n certain 
issues of scriptural analysis in the field of Sikh studies. It must be 
seen in the historical context of research done in the last hundred 
years or so as a result of the impact of the scientific and rationalist 
influence o f western education- 70 In fact, the Singh Sabh a movement 
was primarily a Sikh response to western cultural impact, and it made 
a major contribution to identity consciousness in the colonial period. 
Charan Singh's Bani Biota (1908) was the first major study on the 
text of the Adi Grant h. It presents statistical data under seventy-four 
sub headings. For instance, his fi ndings on the various ragas of the 
Adi Grande may be understood in the context of the Raga-mda debate 
lhathad already become the focusofscholaily attention at that time. 
G,B. Singh wrote his pioneer work on the manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth in 1944, and Jodh Singh responded to the issues raised in 
that work in 1947. 80 

Further, Teja Singh and Sahib Singh addressed the issue of the 
compilation of the Adi Grant h and based their arguments primarily 
on internal evidence. T hey were influenced by the west and applied 
the method of form criticism to the textoftheAdiGranth. fll Surinder 
Singh Kohli's A Critical Study of the Adi Grartfh (1961), Taran Singh's 
Sri Guru Gmndt Sahib da Sahitak Itihas (Literary History of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, 1968), Mohinder Kaur Gill's Gum Granth Sahib di 
Sampadan Kala (The Art of the Compilation o f the Guru Gr anth Sa hi b, 
1975) and Piara Singh PadanYs Sri Guru Granth Prakadt (Splendour 
ofSri Guru Granth, 1977) focus on different aspects of the Adi Granth 
from various research perspectives. Basically these works are 
descriptive rather than analytical in nature. 

Furthermore r the issue of variant readings of the Adi Granth has 
always attracted great sc holarly attention. The Sh i roma n i Gurdwa ra 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) itself sponsored a research work 
Sri Gtoru Granth Sahib lidian Saniha-sandmn ats Puvatan Hath-likhal 
Pavan Bipan de Pamspar Path-bhedan di Suchi (List of the variant 

79 Fora us*Euf suewyofwtHlts on ihetex* oftheAdiCrailth, mc Piai Singh, 

Sri Mi GrartiJi (Amritsar: Guru Nanatl>v (Enlwioiy, 1992), pp, 33-GB. 

Cl Singh, Sri Cwm Cj-otA Sahib dbm Prachin Birm (Lahore: Modem 
Publics* iions. 134 4) an d Bhai lodh Sing.tv Krai Banc flhufi mil Sedhaa (La hone: 

Lahore Bookshop, 1947). 

fil 5e*Teja Singh, 'Sri Guru Granth Sahib di Kachua.' Cion Amrit (Amnisar. June 
1956] and Sahib SiEigh. M Sir Bair (Amrit&an Singh Brothers, 1970). 
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readings of the text of Sri Guru Gramh Sahib on the basis of old 
manuscripts) in 1277. Similarly, the editor of iheSm^Sflfcho Patrika, 
Giani Gurdk Singh published three special issues of PathrBodh Anh 
(August, September and October, 1272) and three facsimiles of the 
Gum Hat Sahai pothi for the first time. He Lhen published some 
more facsimiles of this earlier pothi and the two extant Goindvai 
pothis in his Itihas Sri Cwv Gramifi Bfui&at Bum Bha% ( 1290), 
thereby bri nging the issue of variant readings of certa in pre-ca n on i cal 
texts into sharper focus. 

More recently, Piar Singh and Gurinder Singh Mann have 
employed analytical approaches to understand the making of Sikh 
scripture. The former follows a sceptical approach in his analysis 
while the latter veers towards a traditional approach, although both 
of them m a ke extensive us e of manuscr ipt evrde nee. Piar Sin gh bases 
his enquiry exclusively on the evidence of'earlier compilations and 
old codices' and stresses that J the tradition maybe kept in sight but 
it alone need not be the decisive factor.'^ This approach, he argues, 
would 'provide a real insight into the stages through which the 
revealed word had to pass to acquire its present form, at the hands 
of its earlier compilers and adorers^ Gurinder Singh Mann, on the 
other hand, establishes tradition; in hts analysis and makes profuse 
use of traditional sources and oral family histories. He skirts the 
issue of variant readings and instead focuses on the "three phases of 
the evolution of the Sikh sacred text; represented by the Guru Har 
Sahai pothi, the Goindvai pothis and the Kartarpur pothi. 34 
Throughout his arguments, Mann plays down the role of Gum Ar jan 
in the creation of the first canonical text The present study takes 
Issue with these two scholars on a number of points. It tries to strike 
a balance between the two approaches offered by the sceptical left- 
wing and the traditional right-wing scholarship. Il is hoped that it 
will fill a significant gap in our understanding of theprocess of canon- 
formation in Sikh tradition. 


a2 PiarSingh, pi 2 . 
a3 ihid 

S4 G urirukr S ingti Munn r T (Jvtndvd The Etvfle sf ExAirK Source of the Si M 
Canon (Cambridge, fc/LA: Harvard Ori emai Series, 1335), p, 43. 
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BanL as we find it compiled and codexed in earlier birs r does 
not show any one lo one correspondence in their texts, nor 
in their format, Text-variants abound, and recensions differ 
materially .,. Hot much is known about the earlier pot his 
and compi i a lions that were available to Guru Arjan and Bhal 
Gurdas. The tradition mentions Baba Mohan ftothis only. 
Yet, it cannot be denied that there definitely were many more 
collections and sporadic comptZfltiojir, vestigial footprints of 
which maybe, more or tew, discerned In all earlier birs. Their 
presence throws a flood of light on the proclivities— 
preferences, insights, and modalities ofthe earlier compilers^ 


A cademic discussion on the text of the Adi Granth has so far 
been focused on the so-called Kartarpur-Ban no debate. It 
started in 1944 when G.B. Singh, an official in the postal 
service with an avowed interest in the Funpbi language and old 
manuscripts, set about marshalling evidence to challenge the 
authenticity of the Kartarpur manuscript as being the original tenet 
(?f the Adi Granth prepared under Guru Arjan's supervision and 
recorded by Bhai Gurdas. He suggested that the Banno bir or 
recension, which is believed to have been preparedb y a Sikh named 
Banno (hence its name Banno bir), represents the original text. 3 He 
made this claim without examining the Kartarpur manuscript, and 
this factaloneprovided sufficient reason for Sikh scholars to disregard 
his pioneer work. It is, however, important to note that the Kartarpur- 
Ban no debate originated in a polemical context (frliflrrdfln-mflndfln), 
which was the characteristic feature of those days, when the Arya 

L Plar£ingh, Cdchd, pp. 32-3, 34-5. , 

J C.BL Singh. Sri Cum Cmmh Sahib dim Pmrtofa Birnn. For details on the debate 
see Niipinder Singh, Thr Sihh Mot al Thatfffon (Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1990 ), 
pp. 225-36, 
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Samajis and Sikhs frequently attacked each other's faith. G.B. Singh 
seemed to be serving the Aiya Samaj interests as evidenced by his 
defence ofDayanand's arguments in his book. 3 Since then much of 
the energy of Sikh scholars has been devoted to proving the 
authenticity of theKamrpur bir. 4 

The Kartarpur-Banno debate is, however, misdirected, for the 
following reasons. First, the most significant point which is generally 
missed in this debate is the fact that there were three, not just two, 
major recensions of the written text of the Adi Granth. Th is becomes 
dear after a preliminary survey of seventeenth-century manuscripts. 
Secondly* the debate largely relies upon tradition and random 
speculation rather than careful research. Finally* themajor weakness 
of this debate is that the textual problems are dealt with in isolation, 
without any reference to Guru Arjari's editorial policy, by means of 
which he produced the first canonical t^ct of the Adi Granth. In 
other word5 r it does not takeinto account the textual process through 
which the Adi Granth came into being. 

Here, it is my intention to discuss another issue which goes 
beyond the Kartarpur-Banno debate. I propose that it is more fruitful 
to focus on the history of the text of the Adi Granth than to decide 
prematurely what the original reading was. In this context, Edwards 
Hobbs makes an observation on the goal of textual criticism; 'One 
is interested in the history of the text not just to decide what the 
original reading was buttoseehowthe tradition deal twith the same 
concerns that people have today." 5 Therefore; the reconstruction of 
the textual history of the Adi Granth will help us to understand the 
process that was at work behind the whole operation of 
formulating an authoritative text It is also interesting to observe 
from the examination of old manuscripts, that the later scribes, who 
failed to understand that process, struggled with problematic texts 
and responded by tampering with the text of the Adi Granth. These 
scribes (and their groups within the Fanth) were primarily 
responsible for the different recensions of the Adi Granth, 

^ibid., p. <& 

4 Bhai Jodh Singh, PfKhin Sir an Bare andtandjp[£riBfr;SahtoSlngh, Adi BirBam 
(Amritsar: Singh brothers. 1370) and Daljeel Singh, on the A-mtenf Idly vf 
Kartarpuri Sir and the Integrated Lojjc cartel Unity of Sikhism (Patiala; Punjabi University, 
1987]. 

dwards Hobbs, r An Ins reduction to Methods of Textual Criticism', in Wtndy 
Pumger UTIaherty, ed.. The Ortreaf Study of the Sacred Tkets (Berkeley: Berkeley 
Religious Studies Series and Graduate Theological Linton, 1379], p. 23. 
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It should also be emphasised at the outset that the process of 
compilation of the Adi Granth seems to have started much earlier 
than tradition would have us believe, and it must have continued 
throughout Guru Arjan's period of guruship. This is Lhe conclusion 
one draws from a comparative analysis of old manuscripts of the 
Adi Granth. Guru Arjan evidently worked over certain pre-canonicat 
traditions before he produced the first authoritative text in 1604 In 
the last two years of his life he added to the scripture a number of 
self -composed hymns (which are not mentioned in the index of the 
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Kanarpur MS) and same hymns by the bhagats before he died in 
1606 . fi In order to understand this process more thoroughly, we may 
begin with the genealogical tree of the text of the Adi Granth, 

At the top of the diagram (Figure 2,1) stands Guru Nanak's 
original pothi which was most probably written during the Kartarpur 1 
period. It is followed by the Goindval pothis, which provided a 
principal source for the compilation of the scripture. Then comes a 
rare manuscript in draft form, preserved at Guru Nanak Dev 
University in Amritsar, on which Guru Arjan seems to have worked 
to finally produce the text of the Adi Granth, It is highly likdy that 
there were other such manuscripts of gurbani as well as of bhagat 
bani which have not survived, A detailed description of the location 
and the brief history of various manuscripts is given under the 
following four sections: (a) precanonical stage; (b) first canonical 
text; (c) post-canonical traditions; (d) final canonical text. 

Before we begin the study of ancient documents, however, it will 
be useful to enumerate certain basic assumptions ofmanuscriptology. 
Fkst, to determine the age of the manuscript from external features 
only is no merit in itself; it is merely a promise of merit. At times 
external features could be misleading. The real merit oft he manuscript 
therefore, lies in its contents, and this is what the textual critic must 
judge the manuscript by. In other words, the age of the text of a 
manuscript is more significant than the age of the manuscript itself. 
Second, the standard rule of "short reading' may be helpful to place 
manuscripts that are not dated in their proper chronological order. 
Third, the rule of difficult reading may be equally applied to 
determine the age of the manuscript. Fourth, geographical origin of 
the manuscript and the subsequent history of its movement must 
always be kept in mind while estimating the value of the document 
Finally, the argument of orthography must take precedence over other 
traditional explanations in placing the documents in their proper 
historical context. 7 

Further, in order to classify various manuscripts into their textual 
families, we shall employ the celebrated "profile method.' This 
method is accepted as a superior enterprise in textual criticism for 
three reasons. First, this method takes into consideration all units of 
variations, and the profiles that are fotmed indude both the shared 
and the unique reading^. Second it isalso a valid means of grouping 

5 For details, see Bhai Jodh Singh, KartorpuriRir r pp_ 5=6, 

*IheOrs I three points have bee n taken fromHobfos* An Introd uction to Methods 
of textual Criticism^ pp. 1-27, 
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manuscripts in all text type& Third, it can be employed successfully 
in the formation of tentative groups and their profiles Through 
quantitative analysis of internal evidence of readings rather than the 
external evidence of manuscripts. 6 It is in the light ofth is theoretical 
background that the examination of various manuscripts of early 
Sikh scriptural tradition will be undertaken. 

Pre-Cangnical Stage 
L Gum Nanak's Pothi 

According to tradition. Gum Nanak prepared a pothi of his own 
com positions during the Kartarpur period. In particular, the janam- 
sakhi traditions report that he passed on this\x>lumeto Guru Angad 
at the time of his succession. 5 The Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai 
village in the district of Ferozepur claimed to have in its possession 
this original pothi until 1570 when it was reported to have been 
stolen in a train-theft. Giani Gurdit Singh has four photocopies of 
certain folios ofthe Guru Har Sahai pothi in his booklitfcu SriGum 
Gnatirli Sahib. He further claims to haw examined the volume on 
different occasions before its loss 10 Our primary concern is with the 
contems of this volume which might help us to determine whether or 
not it can be definitively identified with Guru Nanak's pothi. 

The most significant point relates to the inscription on the 
opening folio ofthe Gum Har Sahai pothi which describes the earliest 
form ofthe Mid Manter. 11 Il reads: 

The One Supreme Being [IK Qatikar) 

True Name, the Creator (wdi mm kartor] 

Baba Nanak [Baba Nanak) 

Indeed, this short form of the Mui Matmr may have originated in 
the liturgical context. The early Sikhs must have recited it rhythmically 
(iftfc a-r// Jdcft namkartaf//) while meditatingupon the divine 

name in the congregation fsangat). Ln th e Pro bftati hymn- for instancy 
Gum Nanak explicitly urges his followers to Tedte the true name o f 

^Faul IL McReynolds, 'Establ&hing Tbn Fa i n Thz Critical Study, pp. 111-12. 

^Kfcpal Singh, ei, Pjrampara [Patiala: Punjabi University, 1369J, 

pp, 57- 164-5, 

Giani Curdit Singh. Jtitosa Sri Guru Crarjh Sahib: Bharat [Chandigarh.; 

Sikh Sahlc Sanaihan, 1550), pp. preface [facing p. ai). 3^ 10- 14. and S59-CO. 

ll For b photocopy of its facsimile see ibid, [facing p. *i). Giani Gurdil Singh 
ptov^Oca a different reading uf this inscription (JK MJinflm-fiflfcfl N*z>tdJe). 
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the creator" [bolahu sachu mmu harm). 11 Although this unique and 
short form of the Mu] Manta i places die Gin u Har Sahai pothi before 
the writing of the Goindval volumes, the use of the signature Baba 
hlanak indicates that it was written by a Sikh scribe rather than by 
the Guru himself. 

Secondly, In his inaugural address at the function to understand 
the correct readings of gurbani [Pathbodh Samagam) at Amritsar 
in 1979, Giani Gurdit Singh presented a photocopy of a facsimile of 
Guru Har Sahai pothi containing a shalok from Var Aml The shalok 
reads as follows; 

There is one supreme being {!K OdJifatr) 

known by grace through the true Cum (sat^r parsadi). 

What kind of service is this in which the fear of the Master does not depart? 
One is called a servant {cftd/fdnrf Nanai*. |if] one is absorbed in the love of 
one's Master. *^(1} 

This shalok with slight linguistic variation appears under the 
distinctive symbol of Gum An gad in Var Asa , 14 It is instructive to 
note that this shalok is recorded independently in the Guru Har 
Sahai pothi, It points to an early stage when the distinctive code¬ 
word mahalu or irudidfl had not yet been introduced into the writing 
system. Incidentally, the early reading of this shalok appears in the 
Guru Manak Dev University manuscript (1245) in Var Asa. 15 

Thirdly, regarding the contents ofthe Guru HarSahai pothi, Giani 
Gurdit Singh reports that the volume comprises two sections. The 
opening section, which is of particular interest to our study, includes 
only the writings of Guru Nanak, beginning with the/^ji and ending 
with a hymn in the TiiFdwi mode. There is no raga organization in 
this section. The second section ofthe Guru HarSahai pothi includes 
the works of Guru Amar Das, Guru flam Das and a large number of 
hymns of the bhagats Giani Gurdit Singh further assures us that 
this sect ion was later appended to the original text ofthe manuscript 
and is written in a different hand.^ On the basis of this information, 

Prtsbhrti 9, AG*p. B29. 

l3 For a photocopy of ihU tascimilc, Giani Gurdit Singh, ed. r Singh Snbhn 
Ettvikx (October 1979), facing p. 24 

] *M2, UirAsa 2 (23), AC. p.475. Hie word itwdt (senrant)kui«df^ 
in the standard version and there Is additional word ji (if) in the second line. 

15 GWDUMS 1243, f.4 Sit 

Sfi €ked in Gutinder Singh Mann, The Makingof Sikh Scripture' [Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1993) r p. 47, 
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G minder Singh Mann has argued that'if the Harsahai pot hi was not 
the original manuscript that the early seventeenth-century sources 
attribute to Guru Nanak r it may have been a copy of the manuscript 
that re presented the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus,' 17 Throughout 
his arguments Mann has freely taken recourse to traditions in making 
the claim that the Guru HarSahai pothi was by Guru Nanak. It must 
be stated here that traditions are notoriously unreliable sources for 
historical data. One should, therefore be cautious in relying upon a 
work that exhibits a general lack of historical awareness and an 
inability to see the all-important difference between statements based 
on evidence and tradition. 

Finally, the issue of orthography is crucial to determine the 
authenticity of the Guru HarSahai pothi Giani Gurdit Singh does 
not provide any facsimiles from the first section of the volume other 
than the short version of the Mill Man tar, although he took these 
photographs in 1960. It is quite natural for any traditional scholar 
to be extremely cautious in revealing the information which might 
prove detrimental to his/her standing in orthodox circles. The other 
three facsimiles—containing Kabtr's hymn in the Sri mode (paid 
gusain kabir ka ), Madan Mohan £ur Pas s pada and the death-dates 
of the first three Gurus—belong to the second section of the pothi. 
Fiai Singh suggests that the writing style of these three facsimiles is 
closer to that of Baba Mohan's poth is,For the purpose of intensive 
palaeographic arguments, however, we need more evidence about 
the script of the first section. It will then be possible to offer a final 
assessment about the Guru Har Sahai pothi For the time being we 
must suspend our judgement on the issue of its identity with Guru 
Nanak's pothi 

2. TheGoindval Pothis 

The author of Mahima Pmktuh (1776), Satup Das Rhalla, writes for 
the first time about Guru Arjan's retrieval of the Gcindva! pothis 
from the custody of Raba Mohan (hence they'kre also called as 
Mohan pothis) for the purpose of preparing the first canonical text 
of the Adi Granth, 1 * This tradition is then repeated in all later 
nineteenth-century Sikh sources.TWo wriumes of the Goindval pothis 
are still extant and in the possession of the descendants of Guru 

^ibkL pp. 50-1. 

ia Ffar Singh, u [Sri Adi Ctarrth). p. 117. 

13 Sarup Das. BhalEa, Mahima Prukash: Ehag Dvj& Gobind Singh Lamba and 
Khazan Sin^ifraliala: [ p u_t«jab LangJ^e DejMrtmenl r IS 71), pp. 358-GJ. 
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Amar Das—one volume is preserved with the Bhalla family of 
Jalandhar and the second is in the possession of a collateral family 
living in Pinjore. A photocopy of the Jalandhar volume is kept at the 
Punjabi University Library, Patiala. This is normally referred to as 
Volume I. It begins with the Sob raga followed by FftifeJiati, Dh&rtasan, 
Basanu Bhairo, fciaru, and TQang. The Pinjore pothi f known as Volume 
IJ r has four ragas, namely Ramakali, SuratM,Malar and Samn& These 
two volumes consist of 300 and 224 folios respectively, some of 
which are totally blank 

Traditionally, the Goindval pothis were written during the 
period 1570-2 by Baba Sahansram, son of Baba Mohan and 
grandson of Guru Amar Das, However, the actual date given on 
Volume L which is kept at Jalandhar is &mbal 1652 magh mdi 1, 
cor responding to Januaiy 1595, the period ofGuruArjan. Thus, there 
is the question of the authenticity of the two available pothis as to 
whether or not these are the original volumes prepared under the 
supervision of the third Guru or just copies of the original. Giani 
Gurdit Singh, who has examined the two vol umes very closely, has 
suggested that the date given on Volume f was inserted later when 
they were procured by Guru Arjan for use in the compilation of the 
Adi Granih, 21 The actual writing of the Goindval pothis, he argues, 
took place prior to Guru Ram Das's assumption of guruship, which Is 
indicated by his handwriting and the marginal note on folio 94 of 
Volume II: J jeth Chand, your enraptured slave' {gulam mast taindaleih 
Chand). 22 Although Jeth Chand was the original name of the fourth 
Guru, it is not certain whether he actually wrote this note in his 
own hand on a blank folio or whether it’was a later insertion by the 
BhaJJa family to lend credibility to the pothis in order to extract 
donations. 

On the authority of Baba Prem Singh of Hoti, Gursharan Kaur 
Jaggi argues that although the writing of these volumes started in 
sambat 1629 (1572) at the instance of Guru Amar Das, it continued 
till sambat 1652 (I595)yfhen four hymns were added by Baba 

“For more details, see Ours haran Kaur Jagg?, ed,flaJw Mi hannaUm an (Delhi: 
Ani Publishes, l^S7)r Piar Singh. tTafhfl-Sn Arfr Orrnffr. pp. 71-112; and GurimJcr 
Singh Mann, The Gtifadvdf Pothisi Hie Earlier Extmt Source of the Sikh Cation 
(Cambridge, MA: Department of the Sanskrit and Mian Studies, Harvard University, 



2 Cikiiis Gurdit Singh, ftrJwjSTt Guru Gwnth SafoiTi, p 5G3. 

K For a facsimile of [his autograph, see Piar Singh, Gotha Srf Ail Grtmih p. Bdil, 
Plate IX, The autograph is in lakrt/lande saipi without any voweUaigni Ihe writing 
(tea not seem to be o ld. 
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Sahansram 2 * Rar Singh, on the other hand argues that the presence 
of two hymns attributed to Gut u Ram Das and one to Guru Aijan 
date these pothis to Gum Aryan's time. 24 The use of different pens at 
a number of places suggests that the hymns were written at different 
times, and that this process continued for a long time. Gurinder 
Singh Mann has discussed the issue of dating at length and concludes 
that 'the task of compiling these pothis was accomplished during 
the final years of Guru Amar [Ws life and that Bawa Prem Singh's 
view as to their 1570-2 dating appears to be correct" 25 

A careful examination of the opening fdio of Volume I reveals 
that the date was inserted later in the text in a different hand, Jt 
stands out from the rest of the text, which was written by the scribe 
who recorded the Guru's blessing [bar) on the decorated folio of 
Volume I: 

There is one supreme being, known by grace through the true Guru (IK 
Canton- iAgprprasadi). Sambat 1652 magh vadi L The pot hi was written for 
Cum Ambir (Amar) Baba The [true] name r the creator the fearless one and 
the formless one I Beyond birth and death* self-existent (1) 

This blessing was given by Cum Baba [tv'anakj to Guru Angad. who 
gave it [to the third Curu] ? three generations have given it. Whosoever 
contemplates the bani with his inner being will be liberated in life 
\jivan-muhat) . Both of his ambitions jin this world and the next] will be 
achieved land] he will find comfort [in this lift: |, He will not be wantingin 
anythin g. He w i II b e liberated (and | will g o to the pres e nee of the G uni. The 
supreme Lord is the one (who gives] this sound counsel There is absolutely 
no doubt about it. Know this thing lobe true. Ifany one deserts our rightful 
succession to [the office ofi the Guru and adheres to someone else he will 
oenainlygoto hell. 26 

In the first place* this text explicitly states that the pothi was written 
at the instance of Guru Ambir (Amar) Baba 27 In Punjabi culture 
the word Baba is used for grand father in fa mil y relationships and its 
present context suggests that the scribe was the grandson of the third 
Cum. In its religious sense it refers to a revered figure Guru Nanak 
was generally known as Baba Nanak to his followers. Thus the phrase 

j3 SeeCunharan Klur lagp. IftjbtMphm wtliroi ftrthuiiL p. St, 

24 Plar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granih, p. 112- 

* 5 J=&ran emended duti£unn on Thedating-lssut «e Mann, TTre Gaindvai Ptxhti, 
pp. 16-25. 

J ^The word Jiwufr EiurraHy means cheque or bill of exdunge, It \i a legal document 
Here it ref ers to the hereditary suecesoon, 

^Like the PUnjabi word ambrit For afrtriT* hew Ambir stands f or Amar tfi the 
village community. 
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Guru Baba in the text specifically refers to Gum Nanak. More 
generally the word Baba is used as a term of address, meaning sir, 
father, master. In the Adi Granth, the word Baba is mostly used For 
Akal Purakh. 2S In each usage, the context is crucial to its meaning. 

Secondly, t he m en t i on o f the bles sin g (bar) b y three gen era dons 
(; tOiaptrim} of Gurus in the past tense indicates that the text of the 
blessing was written after the death of Guru Amar Das to make the 
claim to the office of guruship. The use of the word hundi is quite 
revealing because it-suggests That the descendants of tbe third Guru 
were making a hereditaiy claim as they challenged Gum Ram Das. 
fn designating his son in-law as Guru r Gum Amar Das had bypassed 
his own sons, Baba Mohan and Baba MohrE. Whereas Mohri accepted 
his father's decision andfell atthe feet of Guru Ram Das r Baba Mohan 
established his own guruship at Goindval 23 It should be noted that 
the line of guruship established by Guru Nanak was not hereditary 
in the first three successions. The hereditary pattern was asserted 
after Guru Ram Das. Nevertheless, the succession in each case went 
to the most suitable candidate, not automatically from father to eldest 
son, Moreover, it was always the decision of the reigning Guru to 
nominate his successor. Hie text of the above blessing dearly indicates 
that Baba Mohan did not accept the guruship of Guru Ram Das and 
that he was challenging him by invoking the customary law of 
primogeniture. 

We are primarily concerned in this study with the contents of the 
two available volumes of the Goindval pothis, which are very im¬ 
portant for any understanding of the process of compilation of the 
Adi Granth. These two volumes are still the oldest manuscripts at 
our disposal The style of the Gurmujthi script would place these 
documents in the second half of the sixteenth century, as is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that the vowel-signs were not fuUy developed when 
these volumes were written. The letters, of the Gurmukhi script are 
still in their early Landeor takari forms. However, these two volumes 
do not contain all the compositions of the first three Gurus. Pre¬ 
sumably, Guru Arjan had access to more than two volumes. Giani 
Gian Singh reported in the Idvarcfeh Giiru Khaha about the Goindval 
pothis that he had seen in Patiala in sambat 1952 [1895). The raga 
sequence of one volume beginning with the Rattuikdi raga does 

Aia Mapadian 11, AG. P- 417: 'OLord, coThee we nation! - (adw 

ades). 

^Sundar, JtadJtjsif Saddu, AG. p. 324. 
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match one of the available pothis. but the second volume of Gian 
Singh's description, which begins with the Sin raga* is certainly dif¬ 
ferent from the present volumes. It is believed to be no longer ex¬ 
tant. 30 There is, however, the possibility that private collectors still 
hold manuscripts that may yet produce additional volumes of the 
Goindva] pothis (perhaps the remaining two). 

Gurinder Singh Mann's work provides a generally accurate de¬ 
scription of the contents of the two available volumes, although 
one may not agree with him on every point. For instance* his ac¬ 
ceptance of Giani Curdit Sinai's assertions about the identifica¬ 
tion of the writings of Gulam Sadasevak with those of Guru Ram 
Das (before he actually became the Guru) is questionable. First, if 
Baba Mohan himself crossed out the writings of jeth Chand/Gulam 
Sadasevak from the pothis in his possession (as is evidenced from 
the actual crossings in the volumes), then why did he not cross out 
Gum Ram Das's alleged autograph on folio 34 of the second vol¬ 
ume? How could he tolerate the autograph of his rival in his own 
pothis? In fact, these dele led compositions were written in compe¬ 
tition with the fourth Guru, and the author Gulam Sadasevak may 
we]] be Baba Mohan himself. 31 These writings were crossed out 
much later (perhaps in the eighteenth century) when the Bhalla 
family wanted to establish the sacred status of their ancestors in 
the eyes of the Sikh rulers. 32 It was at that time that the alleged 
autograph of Guru Ram Das was written on the b]ank folio to ex¬ 
tract donations from Sikhs. 33 It is no wonder that the tradition of 
opening the volume at the same folio is still current irTthe Bhalla 
family of Pinjore when they show it on the full-moon day 
(puranmAshi) every month. Second, the poetic style of these.com¬ 
positions is flattering and plodding r unlike the authentic bani of 
Guru Ram Das. Finally, Guru Ram Das's warning against the circu¬ 
lation oPunripe utterances' (kachi bani) among the Sikhs must be 
understood in the context of the struggle for legitimacy, 34 Piar Singh 


M Cianl CJan Singh r Tavarikh Gum Kfodlia (PatiaLa: Bhasha Vibhag, ind edn F 1570]* 
p. 354. 

Si For the fill] text of these fouEteen hymns attributed to Culant/Sadasevak, see 
Mann, Tte Gakidval Pdihit, pp. 102-IB. For Mann's ar^imenri cm ihJs ksue, see 
pp. 24 and l52 r tl C5. 

^Al y> reeSur]it Hans, A Rtamantttitm of Sikh Hrstoiy /rum Sikh Literdlure 
(Jalandhar: AfiS Publications* !&&£}, p. 

^Piar Singh questions the genuineness of this amogjaph. See his'Cdrhfl, p. 20. 

S *M4. Yar Kauri (B), AG, p 204. 
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also maintains lhat although the hymns in Lhe name of Gutam 
and Sadasevak bearNanak as their pen name, "their authorship is, 
however, enigmatic.' 35 

Most importantly in the section of Mant raga there are only ten 
hymns of Guru Nanak and Guru Ama; Das to be found in the 
Jalandhar pothi r but in the corresponding raga section in the 
Kariarpur volume there are seventy-six hymns, thus there is a 
difference of sktysix hymns that must be explained. Why did the 
compiler of the Jalandhar pothi not include all the hymns of the 
Gums in the raga? Were those hymns not available to him at 
the time of the compilation of his volume? In the case of other ragas, 
however* Gurinder Mann provides us with a comparative chart (Table 
7) of the number of hymns of the Gums in the extant Goindval 
polhisand ihe Kartatpur manuscript. On the basis of this chart he 
makes the following assertion: 

[T|here is only a minimal difference between the number of hymns of the 
Gurus included in the extant Goindval pothi s and those that appear in the 
Kanarpur pothi. ...The actual difference thus is limited to three hymns that 
appear in the Goindval po this but not inthe Kartarptu pothi, and five hymns 
that are present in the Kartarpur pothi but are not available in the extant 
Goindval pothis 36 

Heri wemust be cautious in accepting Mann's arguments as he see ms 
to be overstating the case. The difference of sixty-six missing AJuru 
hymnsis so largethat it makes his assertions questionable. Mann is 
fully aware of this problem and that is why he excludes Siam raga 
from his discussion since it'presents special complications' 37 His 
selective use of data does not offer any solution to certain unresolved 
textual issues. 

In the light of the above discussion, ihe two available volumes 
mu st be regarded as copies rather than as the original Goindval pothi*. 
Mann's assertion that these volumes were written ad seriatim is 
another significant factor which dearly indicates that they were 
copied from the original manuscript or some other source much 
later. 35 W.H, McLeod aptly points out thata scribe copying from an 

?5 PurSingh P &nM, p. 20. 

^Mann. 'the Cwndvoi Potkb, pp. 36-7, 

37 ibid., p. 3G. 

ibid., p„ 33. The original comp] tot Lon muii have been done in a 
dishorn imjuus manner due 10 ihe complexity of ihe selection protvas. 
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existing manuscript will naturally follow the procedure of continuous 
writing and In doing so he Is unlikely to leave gaps. 39 Indeed, there 
did exist other copies of the original volumes in the late sixteenth 
century since Guru Ansa r Das encouraged the distribution of the copies 
ofgutbani freely, and Pandha and Bula were well known as the scribe 
and singer among the audience, 41 ^ The original Goindval pothis went 
to Guru Ram Das at the time of succession, which is dearly indicated 
in the testimony of Sundays Stiddu inthe Jfcimdifeflfi mode: '[The true 
Guru] gave Sam Das Sodhi the apostolic mark and the ‘'token* of 
Gurus true word,' 41 The token of Gum's true word (gur kibadu sachu 
msamij in the text refers to the written collection of gurbani in the 
form of the Goindval pothis. These pothis went to Guru Arjan, along 
with Guru Ram Das r s own collection at the time of his succession. 
Gum Ram Das's manuscript has not survived; neither have theoriginal 
Goindval pothis. The two available volumes survived because they 
became the sacred relics of the Bhalla family. In this context, W r H. 
McLeod's cautious assessment of these volumes is quite significant: 
'Although the two extant volumes are certainly old, the question of 
their being original copies remains to be definitively proven' 42 More 
recently Pritam Singh has compellingly argued that Guru Arjan did 
not use the two available pothis in the compUa tion o f the Adi Granth. 43 

Let it not be supposed that I am trying to diminish the value of 
the two available volumes by raising the question of their authenticity 
This is certainly not my intention. I am fully convinced that these 
volumes contain the earliest writings of the first three Gurus and the 
bhagats. These manuscripts are of fundamental importance in any 
attempt to understand the history of the textual evolution of the Adi 
Granth. Moreover, they contain all the compositions of the first three 
Gurus in the available ra^s that are found in the standard version 
oftheAdi Granth. Furthermore* there Is a dear textual relationship 
between these volumes and the text of the Kartarpur version of the 
Adi Granth through the Guru Nanak Dev University manuscript, 

3? W.H. McLeod, The Sikh Scripture: Sumc Issues r , i\i Mark Jueigerisimytsr anil 
N.C, Barriei; eds* Studta; Qwpmmhte Pmptcfivts an a Ckmgmg Ttowftrpw, p. 102. 
Tills ts In contrail to the Kanarpu: manuscript where wriling was done In a 
discontinuous. manner, moving between sections richer than strictly ttriaiim. 

4t Vflrm flhd Gurdw* 11: 1C, 

41 Sundar, Rawtffcflj* 5ddAi 5 r AC, p. 923. 

4J W.H. McLeod, Htawite! Diaiarmj af Sibbism [Lanharm MD and London: 
Scarecrow Frtn, Inc.- 1995). pp. SS-9. 

Pritam Singh, ed.. Aftiywpw tttff FocM, Vol. I (Amritsar: Guru tfanak Dev 
University, 1998), pjx 234-9, 299. 
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MS 1245. For our purposes, the text of these volumes, particularly 
the writings of the first three Gurus and thebhagats, belong, to the 
original Goindval pot his. 

3. The Guru Nanak Dev University (GNDU) MS 1245 

This manuscript was purchased in 1987 by Guru Nanak Dev Univer¬ 
sity from Harbhajan Singh andHarcharan Singh Chavia, antique and 
manuscript dealers in Bazar Mai Sevan (now Jalfianwala Bagh), 
Amritsar,, ata cost of Rs 7500 at the recommendation o! PiarSLngk It 
was entered in the catalogue of rare collections ofRhai Gurdas Library 
on 30 March 10S7 r with accession No. MS 1245. In his two-page rec¬ 
ommendation War Singh stated on 21 March 198 7: This bir (recension) 
is very unique (ytiafeksn) and deserves to be secured for the libraty* 
MS 1245 bears neither the signature symbol of its writer nor the year 
of its writing. Not much information about the history of its circula¬ 
tion is available. Generally speaking, people in India do not have a 
genuine concern for locating and preserving old manuscripts, ©tcept 
for a few privateowners Thus there is nothing unusual about the lack 
of information regarding the actual history of the manuscript. During 
my doctoral research I ccamined the manuscript foe two days on 30 
and 31 May 1090, at the rare books section of the Guru Nanak Dev 
University library: Although the manuscript was still intact in its origi¬ 
nal (reminding, it had become so brittle that it required the immedi¬ 
ate attention of experts for its proper care and preservation. I have in 
my possession a numberof photographs ofthis manuscript which were 
taken with the permission of the University authorities at Amritsar. 

!. L External Features of the Manuscript 

In order to place the document in its proper historical perspective, 
let us begin with the study of its external features. The opening 
four fo lios of the manuscript ar e profusely dec orated wi t h a rework 
Particularly thefinely illuminated octagonal circle (oscafedri chakkiw) 
on the second folio reflects the geometric ait motifs, which are 
normally seen in the manuscripts of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. In the medieval an motifs, for instance, the 
astakari chakkar is a symbolic representation of the entire universe, 
ordered into eight cardinal points, with a divine guardian at each 
of them. 44 One can see such art motifs reflected in the opening 

'“See David Gordon While. 'Predicting theftmire with Dogs J r in Donald S. Lopez 
k, ed. cfIndia in Proctict [Princeton. Nj: Princelon tiniwrsily Press, 1005^ 

pp. 201-2, 
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folios of the Goindval volumes and the Kartarpur manuscript. In 
decorating the opening folios ofthe written collections of gurbani 
the Sikh scribes were, in face foil owing the contemporary example 
of the magnificently calligraphed and illuminated copies of the 
Qur'an. 

Secondly, the introductory note written at the beginning of the 
manuscript claims that'there is a benedictory autograph written in 
Guru Hargobind's blessed hand on the fourth leaf 45 However, an 
examination ofthe manuscript reveals tliata different piece of paper, 
containing the Mul Man tar written in GuruT^h Bahadur's hand, 
was pasted much later on the fourth decorated page.The owner of 
the manuscript must have received the autograph from the ninth 
Guru and pasted it in the blank fol io of his scriptural relic to preserve 
it for posterity. The presence of this autograph, however- cannot be 
used to make the claim that the document was written during Guru 
Tegh Bahadur^ period 47 Father, it proves another significant point— 
that the owner of the manuscript belonged to the mainline Sikh 
tradition. 4 ® 

Third, the dealer's note claims that the manuscript contains a 
hymn written in Bhai Buddha's hand on the third decorated page. 
The insertion was perhaps to follow a contemporary Muslim tradition 
in which the Qur'an k fotiha was written by a revered figure at the 
time of writing a new copy ofthe Qur'an. In this case the following 
hymn of Guru Amar Das, which appears in a slightly different form 
in v *ar Vihagpra, is written on the third page of the manuscript in a 
different hand: 4 ^ 

The devotees ofthe Cum eternally serve the true one by remaking absorbed 
in spontaneous love day and night Always in joy they sing the praises of 
the true lord from the innermost core of their hearts. The divine Beloved 


4 5 CN DU MS 1 245 . See the ma nuscrip r note b y EI a:h ha [a n Singh and I is r e ha ran 
Singh Chavia. 

^The handwriting of the Mul Mantar tallies exactly with the writing style of 
Gum Tqjh Bahadur, given in Canda Singh (&amp,) r mme (Patiala r I9t>7), 

pn 

47 Stt IvharakSingh, ed„ 'Blasphemous Auacks', Abtfraeti cfSiSikStudia (January 
1»& p. 22, 

4 “Piar Singh- for instant, maintains that the compiler had no connection with 
any dissident group ofMiharbanor Ram Rai. See his Gdifta Sri Adi Cr&nih,, p. 170- 
^^Themanuscript note by Harbhajan Singh and liarcharan Singh Chavia claims 
that Bhai Buddha wrote this hymn in h is own hand, 11 owevff, no evidence is died in 
support of this claim. 
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abides within them as it is written in their destiny by the creator from the 
very beginning, In his grace,. Nanak the Lord himself has granted union to 
them. 

(M3, Vor Whagara 1{E] P AC p. 551) 

If the dealer's claim that Bhai Buddha wrote this hymn in his own 
hand is based on sound family tradition, then we may assume his 
involvement in the creation of the scripture. It is quite possible 
that the manuscript was placed in the custody of Bhai Buddha and 
his descendants may have preserved it as a scriptural relic. How¬ 
ever, Sant BabaDarshan Singhr the present incumbent at the seat 
of Bhai Buddha, has no knowledge ofthls manuscript 50 It means 
that the family had long forgotten t he tradition, perhaps when they 
disposed of the manuscript to some dealer due to its incomplete 
nature, 

Fouilh, folio 1255a of the manuscript contains the dates of the 
demise of the first five CurusThe long eulogistic description of Guru 
Amar Das's death is particularly noteworthy. Itiis may indicate that 
the scribe was a dose associate of the third Guru, possibly a member 
o f t he Bhalla fam il y or a descen dan t of a Manji-baidar, a Si kh missionary 
appointed by the third Guru, 51 Balwam Singh Dhillon associates this 
manuscript with the Mina tradition but there is no evidence to support 
this contention. 32 If this were lhecase r there should have been some 
reference toPrithi Chand or Miharban in the list oft he dates of demise 
of the Gurus. Moreover, an extrasanonical hymn in the Aid mode 
refers to the Minas as instigating Sulhi Khan to attack the Gum's 
establishment: They [Minas] approached the [Mughal] rulerto attack 
us. They created a false propaganda with the show of worldly 
wealth- 53 How can such a hymn be included In the manuscript if it 
is a Mina collection? Furthermore the similarity of the Japji text to 
Harj is jdpu Parmarath points towards the possibility that both were 
perhaps copied from a common earlier source. It does not prove the 
Mina origins of the GNDU text at all. 

Finally, a careful examination of the manuscript reveals That the 
en tire wri ting work has been d one by one h and only. Hie h and writing 

^See Kharak Sin^h. 'BLasphsEiiuus Attacks", p. 16. 

^Piar Singh . G&c/ta Sri Adi Gmmh r p r 16 ?. 

s2 Balwam Sin£h Dhillon, 'Myth o fan Early Draft of die Adi Cranch (MS 1245)', 
Abstracts of Sikh Siudiia (July 1553), pp. S4-5. 

51 GJvJDU MS 1245, f, 35B. This hymn specifically refers to ItiC incident when 
Sulhi Khan't horse bdtedand fell into the brick-kiln. Also see M5, ftftaM 104, AC, 
p,fl25. 
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of the scribe is exceptionally neat and Legible. The Gurmukhi 
orthography is still in the process of dewlap mens. To a large extent 
its style is very similar to the Gurmukhi script of the Kartarpur 
manuscript. The most distinctive difference, however, is in the 
formation of certain letters and the vowel-signs. For instance, a dot 
is used for th e vowel-sign kanna (a) instead of a half vertical stroke, 
whereas thevowel sign hem (o) is still written in its archaic form. 
The vowel ura (u) is written with an open end like the symbol of 
oarikwr, whereas the vowels aim (a) and in (i) are written in their 
early takari forms. Similarly,, the consonant eft Jmchcfcfai (chh) is still 
written in its earlier sharda form, while the other consonants such 
a shdha (h), gfiaggha (gh), chadm (ch), nana (n) and Isis (1) are written 
in their early takari forms. 54 Thus on the basis of archaic or thography, 
the GNDU manuscript can be placed between the Goindval pothis 
and the Kartarpur bir. 

3.2. Dating of the Manuscript 

For the purposeof the dating of MS 1245 we need to examine actual 
contents along with its external features. Piar Singh has rightly dated 
this document as prior to the writing of the Kartarpur bir in his 
examination of the manuscripts of the Adi Granth. However, his 
dating ofthe Kartarpur birto theperiod of the sixth Gutu is wrong. 55 
That manuscript was certainly completed in 1604 and this date is 
recorded in the handwriting of the primary scribe who prepared 
the table of contents. We shall further discuss the contents of the 
Kartarpur bir in the next section. 

On the basis of the table on folio 1255a of MS 1245 containing 
the da tes of de m ise of the first five Gurus, Fiar Singh argues that this 
manuscript was written immediately after Guru Aijan's death. This 
assertion maybe questioned on the following grounds. First, the 
table is written on the blank folio before the end ofthe manuscript. 
This is not conventional. In most of the early manuscripts the table 
of dates pertaining to deaths is either found at the very beginning 
(immediately after the contents page) or at the very end of the 
volume. In the present case, it was most probably written on the 
blank folio after Guru Arjan's death, which provided the historical 
context to record these dates for posterity. Even in the Kartarpur bir 
the table of dates recording the death of the first five Gurus was 
entered much later, and its entry in the table of con tents was recorded 

w For denUs F seePJar Singh, GatbaSnMi Gtidrrtfc p. 173, 
p. 204. 
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with a different pen, From the photograph of this folio [which is in 
my possession) of the Kartarpur bir, It is quite evident that the words 
joti joti samatwne ka tfutlitm (death dates of the Gurus on foJio 41) 
were certainly inserted later in the table of contents, Bhai Jodh Singh 
confirms this het. 5& 

Second, theactual contents of the GNDU volume dearlysuggest 
its compilation before 1604, the year of [he completion of [he 
Kartarpurbir. Although the bulk ofGuru Arjan'shymnsare available 
in the GNDU volume there are instances of recording of only the 
opening lines of his hymns, followed by blank spaces. Clearly, these 
hymns were not available to the scribe in their final form. Moreover, 
four hymns of Guru Arjan in EteigattdJwri raga (TftdJrur ap dayd; 
Apune satgurpahi binau hakim Anath nath pmbh hamare; and Prabh 
ihai manorcah mera) and three other hymns—one each in Gujari (lUn 
samaraihsamn kodaw), Suhi {Darasm to lochai sabkhat) and Bilavd 
[Mu lalan &iu pril hwii) ragas respectively—are not to be found in the 
GNDU volume. These hymns were added in the later Kartarpur 
manuscript. Similarly, the absence of several other shaloks and hymns 
in t he GND U volu me clearly places the document historically before 
the Kartarpur bir.^ More evidence of this nature will be provided in 
the next section. 

FI na lly, let us try to date the GN DU ma nuscri pt. There are cert a in 
hymns by Guru Arlan which refer to events in the life of Guru 
Hargobind.Their presence in the GNDU volume dearly indicates 
that it was compiled after 1595, the year ofGuru Hargobind's birth. 
Thus, we may historically place the document somewhere between 
1595 and 1604. In his doctoral thesis, Gurlnder Singh Mann has 
suggested that the GNDU manuscript was prepared in or around 
the year 1600. 55 There is a popular story in the Sikh tradition that 
some people told Emperor Akbar that Guru Arjan was compiling a 
book in which Muslim and Hindu prophets were reviled. When the 
emperor met the Guru towards the end of 1598, he had seen some 
collection of Sikh writings and found nothing objectionable in it SQ 

5 *Bhai Jodh Singh, JCjrjjrpttrf Bir, p. 4, 

3T For a complete detail of missing hymns, ue Balwant Singh Chilian, 'Myrh of 
an tarty Draft', pp. 89 - 9 L 

details, see Hans* A Reamstnt&\Qt\ of Sikh History, pp, 14Q 148, 158 and 

133 . 

^Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture', p, 87, 

**rfeja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Shcn History of ffts SifcJu {Patiala: Punjabi 
University pp. 31-2. According to Gadauni and Sujan Rai, the meeting look 
place ai Gointfva! [see Khuidjanit Tk'srihh, p, 475 and AkbanutmtL p. 514}. 
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Perhaps it was the GNDU manuscript under preparation at that rime. 
Vtie may thus safely suggest 1599 as the dale of its compilation. 

.13. Internal Features of the Manuscript 

Ihe manuscript has a total of 1267 folios. !l is in the form of an 
incomplete draft on which the compiler seemed lobe working. At a 
number of places the plan of the layoul may be seen from the 
recordingof only the first lines ofeertain hymns, followed by blank 
spaces. Such instances can be seen in folios 207a-b, r ?69b-770a r 
1066b, I236a-I242a, 1245b-1246a, 1247a-l24fla, l254a-b and 
1262b. This manuscript is known for its variant readings. There are 
a number of texts in this volume that were revised in the final 
version of the Adi Granth. It also contains certain extra-canonical 
hymns which were edited out in the final version.^! he issue of extra- 
canonical hymns requires detailed analysis in itself, and will be 
discussed in a separate study. Some of the Uiajor characteristic features 
of MS 1245 are given under ihc following sub-headings. 

3.3.1. Introduaoiy Section 

This sect ion opens wit h lit urgical prayers. 1 he morning prayer con tains 
Guru Nanak's/apjr and the evening prayer consists oTSoDar and four 
hymns' [sedant titiha rfutre sabadf Like theKartarpurbir, MS 1245 
does not contain the So Pumkhuxi (a collection of four hymns, the 
first two of them by Guru Bam Das and one each by Gum Nanak and 
Guru Allan respectively). This dearly indicates that it became part of 
the evening prayer after the compilation of the Adi Granth in 1604. 
Again, the late evening prayer fSaJri/fl) is not to be found in the 
introductory section of MS 1245, Thus the liturgical section of this 
volume dearly points towards an ear Iter stage of its evolution. 

3.3.2. The Main Section 

3he main section has a different raga sequence and the index of 
hymns of each raga-section is written separately at the beginning of 
that section. Obviously the convention of writing the index had 
begun by this time, since there is no index of hymns lobe found in 
the Goindval volumes. For instance, on the basis of a discrepancy 
between the sequence of certain hymns composed in Sirl raga in the 
index and their actual position in the main text, Piar Singh argues 
that the compiler of this manuscript was certainly copying its index 
from some other sourceThis supports the general assumption of 

^For details, see Phr Singh, Gotha Sri Adi Gram p. 144^72 and BaEw&nT Singh 
Dhi I Eon, r Myitiof an Early Draft', pp. 1-92. 
t2 l4ar Singh, Gotha Sri rtdi p, 143. 
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manuscriptology that scribes usually copied from more than one 
manuscript. It may a I so reflemhe pie-canonical stage of a particular 
document. Moreover, the discrepancy between the index and the 
text is frequently encountered in the early manuscripts of the Sur 
Sugar Even Bhai Jodh Singh records a number of such instances 
from the Kartarpur manuscript.^ 

MS 1245 begins with the Sir! raga followed by the usual Maj/i, 
Gauri f Aui f Gujari , Devgandhari, Bihagara and Vadafmns ragas. 
Thereafter, it diverges fronuhe standard pattern and follows Its own 
sequence of Dhajuisari, faitasari, Sorathu Kriayw, NaL-namin* TodL 
Baimri, Tiang, Gond-bilmtd, Suhl Bthwal, Ramakali , Mali-gauraMaru, 
Kccfara, Tufthflri, Bfifli™, Basanl, Saratig, Mdar, Kamm and Pmbhaii 
ragas, Partiedarly, the position of Saratbi, Kahyan and Nuf-mirufri 
(placed here as 11th, 12th and 13th in theraga sequence) changes 
in the standard version, where they are placed as 9th, 29th and 19th 
respectively. It is, however, important to note that this manuscript 
does contain all the major thirty ragas of the Adi Granth. Once the 
sequence of these ragas was fixed in the Kartarpur volume in lti04 p 
it was faithfully followed in all later manuscripts, 

Jn the GNDU volume each raga has subdivisions based on the 
length of the compositions, beginning with the short pada genre, 
followed by other poetic forms [astopadi, daftam and other longer 
works) r and ending with the longer var or ballad. Evidently the 
present sequence of subdivisions had already developed when this 
manuscript was written. It is, however, important to note that Guru 
AmarDas'sAraflndiJ (Bliss) is located on folio 881 a after Guru Nanaks 
Siddft Gost and before Var Ramahali of the third Guru. In this respect 
the GNDU volume follows the sequence of the second volume of 
the Goindval poihis, 63, This dose correspondence dearly shows a 
textual relationship between thet wo documents. In the final text of 
ihe Adi Granth, however, Guru Arjan juxtaposed the Anandu, Guru 
Amar Das s hymn of joy r and the Saddu (Call), Sundays diige on the 
Guru's death, to stress the theme of a balanced life. 

Status of the Vais (Ballads) 

The GNDU manuscript contains a total number of twenty-one vars 
(including the mention of the ballad by Satta and Ralvand), which 
is one less than the twenty-two of the standard version of the Adi 

^Professor Kenneth Bryant of the Uniweiiiiy of British Columbia shared this 
information with me. 

M Bhat Fodh Singh- Kurforpm Bit, pp, S-S- 

^Piar Singh, Crib* Sri Attt p, 94, 
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Grand h It does not contain Guru Arjarfs Var Basanl, which unlike 
other vars, has only three stanzas. It is important to note that this 
varwas recorded in a blank folio in the Kartarpur manuscript much 
later, and there is no mention of this var in the index. 1515 Let us 
examine certain distinctive features of the vars in the GNDU volume. 

In the first place, the vars of this manuscript are still in Lhdr 
pre canonical stage, Bor instance, the shaloks in the vars are not 
assigned their pro per authors hip such as Ml, M2, M3, M4,andM5, 
It is quite noteworthy that ibis convention was later introduced w ith 
a different pen in the text of the vars i n the Kartarpurbir.^ 7 In certain 
cases in the GNDU text, the shaloks have yet to be selected for the 
pauri s (stanzas). For instancy in folios 482b, 483a and 483b, there 
are blank spaces to be filled in with the shaloks for the pauris 
numbering 18, 20 and 21 respectively in the var of Guru Amar Das 
in the Gujari mode. These blank spaces clearly illuminate the textual 
process of the vara being fixed forthefirsttimein the GNDU volume. 
This process acquires an added significance from the fact that vars 
are not to be found in the two available Goindval pothis. 

Secondly, there is an interesting instance in this volume where 
the compiler had written an editorial note after the twenty-seventh 
stanza of Guru Nanak's Var Mathar, The note on folio 1182a reads: 
This stanza is factually] number twenty-eight 1 (eh pauri athaihavi 
tfi*ii)/ihis note dearly indicates that the last stanza numbering 28 
[sabho varntai chnlali chdatu mkhmiw), which was added by Gum 
Arjan himself to the Var hialhar, should change places with Guru 
Nanak's stanza numbering 27 [lunapeapi varatada apt barnt bami) 
in the final text [n the standard version of the Adi Granth, the title 
of the stanza numbering 27 reads: The new stanza by the fifth Guru" 
(pauri navin pnakflla 5). The position of this stanza of Guru Nanak is 
fixed at the end.* & This editorial process also proves another 
significant point that there is a close correspondence between the 
GNDU volume and the Kartaipur bir. Thus it establishes a clear 
textual relationship between these two manuscripts. 

Thirdly, seven vars of the GNDU volume are assigned specific 
heroic tunes (dftunfs) to which they are supposed to be sung In 
most cases, these tunes are no t written at the beginning of their text 

* fi Bhai |odh Singh, ft£r,pp. 37 and 310. 

* 7 ibkL pp, 52, 54, CL 72, 75. 76* 7$ r 60, 62. and 90. Bhai jodh Singh rightly 
points out ( hat the authorship of the shatofciwas not recorded in the nriglnaf iruuibing 
of the van, but was jniened later with a [h in pen. 

m M1 f Var Mdhar (27/28). AG, p. I2DL 
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in different raga sections, rather they are mentioned in the index 
only. 69 In the two cases of Guru Nanak's VurAMhar and Gum Ram 
Das's Var VaJflfcmSj however, the tunes are specifically stated at the 
beginning of their texts in addition to the index entries, It should be 
emphasized here that the two additional heroic tunes were assigned 
to Guru Nanak's Vat Map i and Guru Aijarfs Var Ratnakali in the later 
Kartarpur volume. 

Finally there is no recording of such words as s udh (pure or cor¬ 
rect) or sudh kichat (make corrections) at the end of the vara in the 
GNDU text, thus ref leering the pre-canonical nature of this docu¬ 
ment, This convention was used for the first time in the Kartarpur 
manuscript by Gum Arjan to mark his personal approval of the con¬ 
tent form and organization of the vara in particular raga sections. 
This is quite evident from the inscription of sudh in the margins at 
the end of sixteen vars m the Kartarpur bit. 70 It also highlights die 
editorial process through which the blank spaces in the vars of the 
GNDU text were duly filled in the Kartarpur volume 

Status of the Ehagat Bani 

The most distinctive feature oftheGNDU volume isthatit contains 
the writings of the Gurus and those bards closely associated with 
the Sikh court. Apart from the panegyrics (satfdypi*) of the hards in 
praise oftheGurus, it contains Mardana's shalok as well as Sundays 
Saida (Gall). Ihe var by Salta and Ealvand in the RamaMi mode is 
not to be found in the main text, although its mention has been 
madeat the end ofthe index.This was definitely Incorporated in the 
later Kartarpur manuscript. Piar Singh maintains that the compiler 
of the GNDU manuscript acknowledged only the bani of the Sikh 
Gurus andtheSikh bards, 71 Similarly, GurinderSingh Mann argues 
that the J GNDU pothi may have been the result of a decision to 
drop the writings of non-Sikh saints from the Sikh canon.' 72 This 
suggestion raises important questions; does this mean that the 
compiler was drawing a linebetweenSikh and non-Sikh writings of 
the bhagats? Was there any tension between the followers of th e 

e? ClSIDU MS 1245, AT. 160 [M5, Ufr Caurt) r 343 (Ml, Mar AsaJ, 45? [M3, Mar 
Gujfiri), 524 (M4, Var Vadahani), 109fl [M4, UarStiraig), 1151 (Ml, VurMaUur) and 
UflS (M4, Var Kanos). 

7fl 8haik>dh Singh Karmpufi Sir, pp, 55, 6i2r 73. 7& 78, 60, 105, 113, 

115 and £16, The only exception is the retorting of ludh at theendof Cnm Arlan's 
hymns in ! the Tfidr raga (Y, 532). 

71 Piar Singh, Gmk& Sri Adi Gnmdi f p. 171 r 

7a Mann.The Making of Sikh Scripture', p. 91. 
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bhagacs and the Sikhs that led to the exclusion of the bhagat bani 
from the Sikh scriptural tradition at lhal particular moment7 Was 
the Sikh community's self-consciousness heightened at that lime lo 
such an extent that it revised its earlier inclusive ideal provided by 
the Goindval pot his Mn raising these questions, however, one must 
be cautious against reading too much into that particular situation. 

Ft is true that the GNDU volume does not contain bhagat bani as 
such. We may suggest that Gutu Arjan's primary concern was to fk 
die hymns of the Gurus first, and then to deal with the issue of the 
hymns of the bhagats. However, the presence of Kabifs shaloks in 
Var Gujariy Var Bihagra and Mar Jtanzafca& followed by Guru Amar 
Das's responses to the issues raised by the bhagals, provides dear 
evidence that the compiler of this volume had every intention of 
including bhagat bani in the Sikh scriptural tradition. Six shaloks 
of Kabir are included in Gum Arjan's Var Ramaliali> Further, Guru 
Arjan's Basant hymn (sun sakhi mani japi pia r), praising the devotion 
of non-Sikh saints as an inspiration to meditate upon the divine 
name, appears in the GNDU volume. Furthermore, in one of his 
hymns in ihcBhaimu mode, Gum Arjan uses the signatures of Kabk, 
since he adapts certain verses of the bhagat and addresses the issue 
of independent Sikh identity. Thus the bhagat bani was certainly 
not anathema to the compiler of ihe GNDU volume. PresumabJy, 
he was collecting the hymns of the hhagats separately in another 
volume to include them later in the final recension. This is perhaps 
the reason why the Kartarptir manuscript does not contain the index 
of the individual hymns of bhagat bani, which was included en Noe 
after the Gururi' works at the end of each raga section. 

33.3, The Epilogue 

The arrangement of the concluding section of this volume is not yet 
fixed, nor is its content determined, in the first place, the titles of the 
epilogue of the volume appear in their earlier forms, which were 
standardized in the Kartarpur volume. For instance, the title of the 
Gurus'shaloks in exoess of the vars is written as Salok Vamn Te Bahari 
in folio 1232a. In a similar manner, the title of die panegyrics by a 
bard named Kali in praise of Guru Angad appears as Samyye Guru 
AngadKe Kdm Bhatti KtteP 

Secondly, in the text Salok Varan It Bahari< there are thirty-five 
shaloks of Gum Nanak the opening lines of sixty-two shaloks of 
Guru Amar Das, twenty-eight shaloks "of Guru Ram Das and 

^GWDUMS 1245, t 1263b, for erfier lid® see IH 1263a, 1264b, L265b anti 1266b. 
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tw + entytwo shaloks of Guru Arjan, followed by the opening line of 
the MundavmL Apart from certain variant readings, some shaloks 
are missing in this section. Tl^ete are also certain extra-canonical 
shaloks in this volume. All these points dearly refer to its pre canonical 
stage. 

Thirdly, the text SalokSahanskikiKe hassixty-two stanzas of Guru 
Arjan, some of which are written with opening verses [numbering 
13,14, and 43-G2) only, leaving blank spaces to be filled later. Guru 
Manak's shaloks are not to be found In this text It is followed by 
twenty-four stanzas of Guru Arjan H s Gdtftd (verses 5-22 are written 
with opening lines only). Then comes the table of dates of the 
demise of the first Five Gurus in folio 1255a, which was written un¬ 
con vention ally before the end of the manuscript. This was perhaps 
inserted later in the blank folio. 

Fourthly, an extra-canonical text Rolan Mala attributed to Guru 
Nfanak is found in folio 1257a, but it was edited out in the final 
version oftheAdi Granthdue to its emphasis upon ftarfra-yoga ideals. 
This is followed by eleven p anegyrics co mposed by Guru Arlan. Then 
come twenty-two stanzas of Guru Arjan r s Ffrurtafttiand^he opening 
Lines of nine stanzas of bis Chaubole, 

Fifthly, there are twenty panegyrics by Guru Arjan in praise of 
Guru Nanak (Morale Pahil& Ke Guru Ke Mufefiavafc), which are 
found at two different places in this volume in folios I259a-l260b 
and I263a-l263b. The panegyrics by the bards (Bhutan DsSavflj/ys) 
in praise of the Gurus are still in their earlier short form. The 
manuscript contains only thirty-two panegyrics as compared with 
123 savayyas found in the standard version of the Adi Granth. By 
the time this manuscript was written, some of the bards had notyet 
appeared in the court of the Guru. 

Finally, Guru Alan's concluding shale k {tera kita jato ttdftin) is 
not to be found in this volume. Obviously thisshai ok was composed 
in gratitude at a time when the final text of the Adi Granth was 
prepared in 1504. It comes after \hc Mundm/nni in the Kartarpur 
manuscript. 

All these internal features of MS 1245 place the document well 
before the writing of the Kartarpur bit. However, Balwant Singh 
D hi lion refers to certain features such as repetitions, omissions* 
apocrypha, and the discrepancy between the Index and text to 
discredit MS 1245 as a legitimate source in the compilation of Sikh 
scripture. His arguments are based on the premise that in order to 
maintain the traditional view it would be best for the faithful to 
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deny the very existence of early manuscript For instance* he 
completely fails to understand the issue ofvariant readings ofcertain 
hymns in the following observation: 

Similarly in raga Bhairo the linesoRiyr™ Nn 51 (JSun toe kg^dktgun^iuuihi) 
have been inverted, and at the end | an] abortive attempt has been made to 
record another hymn which begins with the original first line (fcfwi km 
Wwu p&ia) of tills hymn. Evidently the scribe In hfe attempt to confuse the 
hymns of Cu ru Arjan, had split th e text of som e h y inns into two to compose 
a new hymn. 74 

Here the author attributes the motive of forgery to the scribe of the 
GNDU manuscript. This is simply not the case. One can see the 
same Bhafro hymn {Bkairo MakalaS: ban fee irjgsada gun gai tini kau 
miltd purfln tifeam) repeated! in the Kartarpur bir in folio 835/1 with, 
the marginal note; This hymn is repeated here; its actual place is at 
[number] fifty-two" [ehu sabadduhamgati charia hai bavanjah feai)/ 5 
The hymn that appears at number 52 an folio 834/1 (BhflimAfflfeflJct 
5; bhai kau bhau paria simamt hari namu) differs slightly from the 
above hymn in terms of weeding and sequence of lines, Ihe following 
three conclusions can be drawn from this interesting instance. First, 
Guru Arjan himself fixed the final reading of his Bfeairo hymn in the 
Kartarpur bir and crossed out the second reading in folio 836/1. His 
editorial note fiirther highlights the extraordinary care with which 
the scripture was prepared. Second, the commonality of the variant 
reading? of certain hymns in the GNDU volume and the Kartarpur 
bir establishes a dear textual relationship between the two 
documents. The issue of variant readings of certain hymns will be 
discussed at length in the next chapters, it will be shown that this 
variation was the result of the liberty taken by Sikh musicians in 
devotional singing. 

In sum, the GNDU manuscript represents the pre-canonical stage 
of Sikh scriptural tradition. It is still in its incomplete form, and 
illuminates the textual process through which the evolution of the 
Sikh scriptu re took place. Its textual relationship with the Goindval 
polhis and the Kartarpur bir is quite obvious. It is of rare value to 
the textual critic. Although the manuscript soon became irrelevant 
to mainstream Sikhs because of its incomplete nature, it survived as 
a scriptural relic. The history of its movement still needs to be 

7 *Balwajit Sin^h Dhillon, J Myth.ofan Early Draft", pp 79-Sfl. 

TS See Bhai IndhStngh, Krirtarpun flfr, 105, Furuthersuch instances, see Kartarpui 
MS. ft 96/2,415/1. 463/1.511/1 and 550/2. 
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explored. There were other such manuscripts, 'vestigial footprints o f 
which may be discerned/ as Piar Singh argues, in all earlier 
compila dons such as the Bahoval pothi and Fahinda Sahib's bir. 76 
All these documents reflect the fluid state from which the various 
structures of organization and the final form of various hymns 
emerged in the first canonical text of the Adi Granih. 


First Canonical Tfxt 
The Kartarpur Manuscript 

The Kartarpur manuscript is generally held to be the document 
actually inscribed by Bhai Gurdas at the dictation ofGuru Arjan and 
that is why it has attracted so much scholarly attention for the last 
fifty years, 77 The editorial comments in this manuscript, which are 
unique and revealing, ate not to be found in any other manuscript. 
We shall now discuss some of its characteristic features. First the 
date of completion of the volume is recorded at the head of the 
table of con tents as follows; 'Having completed the pothi, [the scribe] 
h as reached Jto the indexing of it] on samba 11661 miti bhadm mii 
ekatn T. On the basis of my personal examination of the Kartarpur 
bir on 14 May 1990,1 can confirm that there was no tinkering wifti 
the original recording of this enuy. J have in my possession the 
photograph of this folio of the table of contents of the Kartarpur 
manuscript This date corresponds to l August 1604. it is worth 
noting here that the word used for the volume is pothi, which was 
the generic term employed for Sikh scripture at that time. 

Second, the manuscript has a total of 974 folios. The system of 
folio numbering is unique. One should always keep in mind that 
on openingthe volume the two pages—one on the left and the other 
on the right, constitute one leaf. The number of the leaf is given on 
the left page following the Sanskritk tradition, which constitutes 
folio la or 1/1 (Jodh Singh's method) ofthe first folio and the right 
page becomes folio lb or 1/2. Jodh Singh suggests that folios were 
numbered before the actual writing began- and that groups or clusters 

^Kof more details on these two manuscript*. sre Pier Singh. Gotha, pp. J 20-34. 

7? John Clark Archer, The Bible of the Sikhs', The Retrain of J Mi^on (London, 
January 1.949), pp. H5-2S;CH. loehlta, F A Wesre me j looks ai ihe Kartarpur Gninh', 
Praaudnjpc/ite Punjab ary Cmfermcs, First Session (Faidab: Punjabi Uni veray. 
1966}. pp. 93-6 and his paper entitled Textual Criticism of ihe KnmrpurCranthTn 
luoscnsmeyctand Barrier, ed* SikhStwtiss. pp. L13~i£. 
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of folios (approximately 123 dusters, each duster consisting of eight 
folios) were allocated in advance to particular raga sections and sub¬ 
divisions within each section. 78 This is evident from the recurrence of 
blank spaces {ofwhich 22b folios are entirely blank a ndsome others 
partly blank} in the manuscript particularly those found at the 
conclusion of distinct sections of the volume, 

THrd, there are explicit references to the autographs of Guru Aijan. 
and Guru f largo bind in the index as follows: (a) The autograph of 
the fifth Guru la on folio 45 F ; (» The autograph of the sixth Guru is 
on folio 540'Hie actual recording oftheMul Manor in Guru Ajjan J s 
hand is to be found on the decorated folio 29/1 which, according to 
Bhai Jodh Singh, was the result of new numbering done atthe time 
of fixing the borders and binding the volume again. Similarly, the 
autograph of Guru Hargobind in the form of the Mul Mantar is to 
be found on another decorated folio 541/1 in the middle of the 
volume. Hie reason for the discrepancy seems to be the fact thatthis 
leaf was fixed on the reverse side at the time of re-binding. Gum 
Hargobind's autograph in the Kartarpur volume dearly indicates, 
first, his involvement in the creation of thescripture, and secondly, 
his designation as the sixth Guru oftheSikhs, Guru Arjan may have 
taken this step to ensure succession in the wake of the rivalry with 
his elder brother, Prithi Chand His intention to designate his only 
son as his successormay be seen in the hymn which he composed 
to celebrate the latter's barth. TO Piar Singh has, however, insistently 
argued that the presence of the autograph of the sixth Gum takes 
the manuscript to a later period rather than the period of Guru 
Aijan. B0 If that was the case, how can we explain the mention of the 
autograph of the fifth Guru In the index? It is quite possible that a 
new index was prepared on a new leaf after the death of Guru Aijan 
when the autograph of the sixth Guru was also included in the 
volume. Hie primary scribe of the manuscript, Bhai Gurdas, was 
alive during the period of the sixth Guru. 

Fourth, a careful examination of the manuscript suggests that 

^5ee Bhai Jodh Singh, K&rttirpwi Bir, Introduction, p. h (Punjabi letter /mJm). 
Jodh Singh's method of numbering has been questioned b y Piar Singh,. Gurinder 
Mann and Hand hit Singh in their works. However, one should keep m mind that the 
scribes of the Sandu it manuscripts usually put the leaf number on the left-hand side 
raihenhan on the conventional right-hand side, I have seen a number of manuscripts 
of lhe Adi Uanth where leaf numbers are given on the left-hand side. Obviously 
their scribe s followed the Sanskrit Lc nadrt km, 

Tfl See MS, Asa AG, p. 39G. 

^Viar Singh, Uatha T p. 35. 
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the whole operation of recording was conducted in a discontinuous 
manner moving between sections, eachof which was carefully read 
by Guru Arjan before he was able to pronounce it sudh (pure, 
correct). The actual recording of sudh in the margins in a different 
hand can be seen in folios 161/1, 255/1, 259/1, 3G5/L 402/2, 
405/1, 434/1 450/2. 4%/t. 532/2, 648/2, 723/1 p 723/2, E04/2, 
884/1, 901/2, and 9IG/1 at the end of the var which usually 
concludes the works of the Gurus in each section, that is, before 
the works by the bhagats begin. It is worth noting that in later 
manuscripts the recording of sudh became part of the actual text 
instead of the margins. This is also the case in the modern printed 
editions of the Adi Graiuh. 

Fifth, in the Dhanasari mode there is one hymn by Guru Amar 
Das (mckri kwe fart sfmaria jdQ which is composed in response to 
Guru Nanak's hymn {kiun simim sibaria rrahm jai) in folio 499/2 Ax 
is dearly indicated in the index in folio 1G/2 that the fourth hymn 
in the section of Guru Nanak's hymns is that of the third Guru 
(duudha mbad mahale 3 ka). To reinforce this authorship there is 
another editorial comment in folio 10/2 in the margin, facing the 
section of the hymns of the third Gum, saying that 'this number 1 
hymn [of the third GuruJ is written among the hymns of the first 
Guru at the fourth place' (eft number 1 sahiwf mahde 1 vich likhia 
chdulhe than). Similarly there is a marginal note on folio 778/2, 
indicating that'the right place of the twenty-second Sakha belongs 
to Gum Nanak's hymn which is currently located on folio 799/2" 
(22 brihdvan solatia pati 799/2 sahi haif nuihale: !/ pahiU ka), The 
editorial comment in the index in folio 15/1 further clarifies that 
the Tiymn Qmdarati karmihar apara) of folio 799 should come at 
number 22" Other such comments exp lainingt he position of certain 
hymns can be seen in folios 594/1,788/1, EG4/2 and 805/1. 

Sixth, at a number of places Guru Arjan discards a version 0 fone 
or the other of his own hymns a nd points out that the final version 
of the same is to be found somewhere else. For instance, there is a 
marginal note in folio 835/1 referring to one of Gum Arjan's hymns: 
This hymn is repeated here; its actual place Is at[numberl fifty-two" 
(efou sabadu duhamgat chaiia hdi hai). The actual hymn in 

folio 835/1 reads’ 

Bhairo Maha[ 5 

People of God always sing the divine praises, and they have found the 

perfect dwelling-place. Every one desires to see the servant JafGodJ day 
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and night, even Dharamraj* the god of death, becomes sanctified [1] 
Even fear (within oneself) gels sored through meditation on the divine 
Name. All diseases of three qualities [of Maya l have disappeared, and 
the tasksoftheservant have been accomplished, (l). Refrain, Lust, anger, 
greed attach mem, slander and pride—all go away in the company of 
true devotees. One meets such saintly people through great fortune. I 
am sacrificed 10 ihem, Q Kansk. alt the time. (2.5B.1) 

[he final version that appears at number 52 in folio 834/1 differs 
slightly from the above hymn in terms of wording and sequence of 
lines, and it Is found in the standard version of ihe Adi Granth. 81 
Other such notes can be seen in folios %/2, 415/1, 483/1, 511/1, 
and 550/2. In this context, Piar Singh has raised the issue of the 
deletion of Guru Arjan's Asa hymn (harjan line prabhu chhadae) in 
folio 306/2 oft he Kanarpur manuscript. He argues that the inclusion 
of this hymn and its latcrdele lion are still very en igmatic: 'A question 
arises whether the fifth Gunt himself did notknowthai this particular 
hymn was not by him.' 82 If Piar Singh had examined the Kartarpur 
bir himself he would have known lhal ihe same b/mn appears at 
number 31 in the index (f. 7/1] and the textfff. 296/2-297/1, AG, 
p. 378). It was only its second occurrence (f. 306/2) that was deleted 
with the use of frarfczl (a yellow-greenish paste used for deletion], 
and its mention in the index at number $4 (f. 7/1 ] was crossed out 
with a pen. 

Seventh, there are four instances where Kabir's verses are either 
crossed out with a pen or erased with the use of harlal. A shalok 
{dhari ambflr vichJx&gi^ was incorporated in a different hand on 
ihe righthand corner just below the Mul Mantar in Kabir's VarSatt 
(Seven Days] in Gauri raga in folio 275/1, but later it was deleted 
with the use of hartal. This shalok can still be read under the 
deletion paste. Second, Kabir's hymn in folio-374/2 in Asa mode 
loga hari hi sagai) is crossed out with a pen. Third, only 
two tines of Kabir's hymn appear in folio 497/2 in Sorathi raga 
(aidhu so jogi gur rnsra) which are deleted with a pen. Fourth, a 
shalok ( habir ram nam hepatenterai) was incorporated in folio 943/ 
2 at the end of Kabir's shaloks with a different hand, but it was 
crossed out with a pen. An editorial comment explains that This is 

Bhairau 52 t AC f p. II5I. 

Piar Singh, p. 10L Si milady, Curindcr Mann, who has examined the 
KaiUipur bft xtklkb ihat 'Guru Arjandid not like the text of the hymn ami deckled 
l q obliterate it" (see The Making of Sikh Scripture', p. 20S). He also filled to notice 
that only the second occurrence of this hymn v*k deleted. 
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just an ordinary shalok' (aft sato/s aim# kai) f which may indicate 
that it was not approved by the Guru. 33 In a similar manner, the 
Mira Bai hymn [man hamaro badhickavat rninu), which was written 
in a different hand in folio fHD/2 at the end of Mam raga. was 
deleted with a pen. The issues behind these deletions will be 
discussed in detail in the sixth chapter. 

Eighth, there are only two lines of Guru Arjan's hymn 

{ran fmfihamm gau sakM hari ek dhamhuff satguri turn sevi infehi 
mmi cMndinrn phalu pavcdtuff) in folio 703/1. Although the scribe 
has used a different pen, tins couplet is in the same hand as the text 
which precedes it. It is followed by a blank space which extends to 
more than two folios and there is no deletion of any sort. The use of 
a different pen and the absence of its mention in the index dearly 
indicate that this couplet was added after the compilation of the 
scripture in 1604 and before Guru Arjan's death in 1606. Another 
such examp!e is the recording o f a single Iine ofSurdas shy mn ( chhadi 
man hari ihmukhan ho sangu) in the Samng mode in folio 865/2. 
Here too the scribe has used a different pen. The opening line of 
Surd as s hymn is folio wed by four blank lines i nthe manuscript, which 
could accommodate the remainder of the hymn. Again, there has 
been no deletion at this point. The single line is followed by Guru 
Arjan's comment on Surdas (frari he sang basse hari !ok) which is in 
response to the issue raised by the bhagai in his hymn. 

Finally the letters and the vowel-signs of the Gurmukhi script 
appear to have greatly developed by the time the Kartarpur volume 
was written in 1603-4. A comparative analysis of the earlier 
manuscripts (Goindva) pothis and the GNDU MS 1245) and the 
Kartarpur manuscript has revealed that Guru Arjan standardized the 
Gurmukhi script when he prepared the final text of the Adi Granth, 
For instance, a half-vertical stroke is used for the vowel-sign kanna 
instead ofadot.The use cfkamura (au) was also introduced Certain 
Sanskrit conventions such as the omission of aunkar (u) with ura is 
encountered at some places. The vowel aha (a) and the consonant 
chfrdcfrcWia(chh)are, however, still written in forms which resemble 
the corresponding takari letters, 

Bhai Jodh Singh's work, Sri Karlarpuri Bir de Damson, gives a 
scrupulously accurate description of the manuscript and provides 

S5 Ciani Gurdit Singh. lakat Sri Cwu Crattih p. S02. Bhai ledb Singh has 
given a slightly different reading ofthe comment In his Kaiimjjuri flJron page it$ 

IwF, ibis shxlok Lies ahead}. This docs not scan to make reuse in the present 

context 
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G>m prehen si ve and meticulous notes on the text, At one crucial point, 
however,, he adds his own interpretation to his description to solve a 
textual problem, 34 It is important to note that this manuscript is 
variously kno wn as the Kartarpur version, the Bhai Curdas version, 
or the Adi bir (first or original version). Before falling Into the hands 
of Dhir Mai r who brought it to Kaitarpurfor the purpose of establishing 
his own guruship after the death of Guru Harkrishan, it was known 
as the granth of the fifth Guru makak ka gruntfi), and it 

was kept at Khatpur by die seventh and the eighth GurusL fifr Its 
presence in Kiratpur is evldenLfrom certain notes in Baba Ram Rai's 
bir which was written in 1659 during Guru Har Rai's period Under 
the circumstances, it is misleading for Gurinder Mann to argue that 
the Adi bir remained in the custody of Dhir Mai at Kartarpur from 
the l63Qk as In this context, Fiar Singh rightly argues that it is unlikely 
that Guru Hargobind 'should have readily parted with the 
acknowledged insignia of guniship for all the ten long years he passed 
at Kiratpur,^ 7 If he canted the original bir with him when he left 
Amritsar after his skirmishes with the Mughal army* how could he 
leave it at Kartarpur when he moved his centre to Kiratpur? Qhirmal 
was hardly sixteen years old, in 1643 when he received a revenue- 
tree grant from the Mughal emperor Shah [ahan 'who was evidently 
seeking to sow discord in the Panth' aa It was them that he became 
suspect in the eyes of Guru Hargobind who appointed his younger 
brother Har Rai as the seventh Guru in 1644. After this event, Dhir 
MaTs activities became a menace to the mainline Sikh community, 
ft is more likely that he captured the original volume and brought it 
to Kartarpur as part of his strategy to lay claim to the office of guruship 
after Guru Harkrfshan's death in Delhi, 

Much ink has been spill on the Question of the authenticity of 
the Kartarpur bir. Due to its association with Dhir Mai ithas suffered 
at the hands of both categories of scholars, that is, those who had 
the opportunity to examine it personally and those who failed to 
have access to the manuscript On the one hand, we have the 
traditional historian Rattan Singh Bhang u, who wrote in die middle 
of the nineteenth century that both the original Amritsari granth 
and the Damadami granth had been carried offby Afghans in 1762 

^For details see Chapter X p. 11 ft. 

Singh, PftLdftm flirdn, pp 169-70. 

Sfi Mann r *Ihe Making of Sikh Scripture*, pp 94-6. 

ft7 FiarSingh, Gorki p. 79. 

^McLeod DfccJoauj^ p. 72. 
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during-tiie battle of the Great Holocaust [vailda gMtighum). 33 He 
did not acknowledge anything associated with the Dhirmalias as 
genuine and was simply reflecting the bias of cheKhalsa againsuhe 
reprobate groups. On the other hand r his two ciontemporaries, the 
authors of Suraj Prahash (IM3) and Gurbilas Ghhxmn PafajJiflhi 
(1840) r had certainly seen the Kanarpuri bir at the Mali palace of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh in Lahote and duly acknowledged its 
genuineness, 30 

Tn the present century, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, the celebrated 
Singh Sab ha scholar, raised the question of the authenticity of the 
Kartarpurbir, and he was followed by a long line of other scholars 
who expressed their doubts even without examiningthe manuscript. 31 
It was Bhai Jodh Singh who came to its defence with his thorough 
examination of the manuscript. He was followed by Daljeet Singh 
who became too dogmatic In his attitude towards a particular view 
of the creation of Sikh scripture. He maintained that the Kartarpur 
bir consisted of the actual words uttered by the Gurus and was 
recorded under the direct supervision of Guru Arjan. Indeed, his 
approach represents the fundamentalist variety in the strict senseof 
the word. More recently, Piar Singh has provided a strong rebuttal 
to Daljeet Singh's arguments and set aside the authenticity of the 
Kartarpur bir with his scholarly approach. Although Piar Singh could 
not have access to the Kartarpur bir—a single weakness in his 
analysis—he drew his conclusions from an examination of a large 
number of early manuscripts of the Adi Granthand other secondary 
sources. No textual crjtk can afford to ignore his arguments, even 
though one might not agree with him on every point, For instance, 
he argues that the autograph of the fifth Guru and the index leaf are 
lifted documents. His arguments are based on some original 
photographs of these folios that I supplied him upon his request. 
He interpreted them in his own way in order to buttress his claims. 
The main problem with the present state of the Kartarpurbir is that 
it was laminated in 1356-7 through a "preset vation operation.' 31 All 

a& Raltan Singh Ghangu, Sri Cum fiantf frnkash , ecL feet Singh Sata! (Amritsar: 
Sikh lrihas Research Board, 5GFC, 13S4], p. 459 Also see Piar Singh, p- 70. 

^urdelaila, see Chapter 7, p. 223. 

^For details, see Mann, The AaJfo pp. 1^7-8, n, 1. 

^The preservation was done by Gasant Singh Rekhi at the instance of Sodhi 
Amaijit Singh vdw had approached Vidya Sagar Suri,theretords-teepei of the Punjab. 
The note reads This respected Bir of Siri Guru Granth Sahib b preserved by Shn 
Ba&arit Singh ftekhi, {through the) period from 1B.5.1356 to 31,10,1356 and from 
21.4.1357 m 16.5,1357.'The note was written and signed on 16 May 1357, The 
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its folios were framed and pasted on different papers before 
lamination . Thus it is difficult to agree with Piar Singh's arguments 
based on the external features of the manuscript. His arguments 
about the text of the Kartarpur bU however, require a detailed 
response, and we shall return to them at different points in our 
analysis. 

There are some rare manuscripts preserved at Patna Sahib, the 
birthplace of Guru Go bind Singh, the text of which was claimed to 
have been corrected by comparing it with the text of the original 
volume. For instance, the following note from a manuscript written 
by a Sikh named Ram Rah son ofa goldsmith named Uttam Chand r 
in sambat 1740 (1692J illuminates the process of textual transmit 
sion. 

This granth is the copy of the granth of Fateh Chandr Fateh Chand'sgranth 
is the copy ofthePuhkar fo r Pushkar |granth. The Pnhkar grant h is corrected 
by comparing it with the great gratnh, which was inscribed byGurdas 0 hail a 
at the dictation of the fifth Cum. If someone corrects his granth with the 
help of the (great) granth, his granth will be correct. Even then if someone 
wants to correct his gram h* he should do so by comparing it with the granth 
of lagan a Brahman, As compared with other granth s, the granth of Jagana 
Brahman has been corrected |w!th the great granth). The Puhkar granth is 
|also| corrected by comparing 31 with the granth of jagana Brahma nP* 

Tlie following points emerge from this text. First, the concern for 
the correctness of the copy of the Adi Granth seems to have been 
widespread in the Sikh community in the late seventeenth century. 
Second, the great granth (Pddcta which was written by Gurdas 
Bhalla at the dictation of Gum Arjan, was evidently known to the 
scribes as the benchmark for authenticating their own copies of the 
Adi Granth. 94 Third the note specifically mentions, for the firsttim^ 
the name of Bhai Gurdas as being the amanuensis of the fifth Guru. 
Fourth, the copies of the Adi Granth were popularly known by the 
names of the scribes (like Fateh Chand and Jagana Brahman} as 

manuscript can now last for the neat four to five hundred years without any further 
process of preservation. However,, there is an urgent need for making a microfilm of 
li P copies of which could be m^Je available in differed! libraries for scholarly use. 

^Ptora Singh Padam, Sri Cwru Cmnlh Pmkash (Patiala: KAlam Mandir, 2nd edn, 
1330; 1st edn H 1377], p, 105. For further detailson rhls manuscript, see Piar Singh, 
Carta, pp. 339-42. 

^Ciani Curdit Singh claims to have in his possession an old manuscript which 
carries a slm 51a r not e This granth has been corrected by comparing it wi £h 1 he Adi 
Ciamh.so keep thespdiings and the vowel signs intact'. The Adi Granlh here refers 
to the Adi bir, Sae fc’tat Sri Cum GramhSaMb, p. 412. 
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well as places (likePuhkaror Pushkarl. Jn particular, Jagana Brahman 
seems to have enjoyed a great reputation for writing the correct (su d h) 
copies of the Adi Granth in the seventeenth century. Incidentally, 
Bhai Gurdas has mentioned the name of Jagana Brahman in the list 
ofGuru Arjan's devout Sikhs. 91 He originally belonged to Agra where 
he must have received his education In Sanskritic learning. He is 
reputed to have fought bravely in the baltleof Amritsar at the bidding 
of Guru Hargobind.' JC 

In sum, it may be stated that the concern for the authentic copy 
of the Adi Granth reflects a situation hi which Other versions of the 
text of the Adi Granth were widely in use by different groups within 
the Sikh community- The La ho re recension differs from the Kar tar pur 
version only in its concluding section. It has a different order, 
sometimes ending with the shaloks of Kabir and Farid, and 
sometimes with the panegyrics in praise of the Gurus. The Ban no 
recension, however, contains extra material which is not to be found 
in the other two versions. 

Post-Canonical Traditions 

1. KartarpurTraditiun 

1.1. The Punjabi University Museum (PUM) Manuscript # 8 
This manusc rip t is the ear lies t extan t copy of the Kar tarpur tradit ion. 
Although there is no colophon which can be used to date it, certain 
indications suggest that the volume was written aftert he compilation 
of the Kar tarpur manuscript, possibly during Guru Arjan's lifetime 
For instancy it does not contain GuruTegh Bahadur's hymns. Further; 
it has a conventional entry in the index as follows: The lapu was 
copied directly from the manuscript written in Guru Ram Das's 
hands' (jajm srl Guru ramdasjt ke dasakhatem ka naked). This entry 
seems to be the characteristic feature of all manuscripts of jhe 
Kartarpur tradition, which challenges the bold claim madeby Diljeet 
Singh that 'no other bir [apart from the Kar tarpur bir] records these 
words.' 37 There are other points which emerge from an actual 
examination of the volume. 

The main characteristics of this volume may be described as 
follows. First, the manuscript has a total of 564 folios. Its recording 

Nut CWiU, It: 27. 

?fi Plar Singh, Calte Sri Adi Creruh, pp. 341-2, 

w 8t{ Jisuja, p. 13. 
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was carried our strictly seriatim by copying from the Kartarpur 
manuscript. Like its predecessor, it contains the actual noting sudh 
(pure, correct) in a diffeien t h an d in the ma i g ins. Ihe most impor tan t 
instance is the recording ofmdJi kite (corrections made) in the margin 
of folio 130a at the end of Guru Arjan's Var Garni in contrast with the 
noting of sudh kichai (make corrections) in the Kartarpm text in the 
margin of folio 259a. which shows that it was a further revision of the 
Kartarpur manuscript. It also records the formula'by the grace of the 
true Cuiu' (rutgnr piasctili) at the conclusion of the liturgical text So 
Dar in folio 5a, The same formula can be found in the Kartarpur MS 
in folios 51/2 and 52/2 It clearly indicates that the copying of the 
bani was regarded by the early Sikh community as a devotional activity, 
and its completion was normally marked by the scribal formula 'by 
the grace of the true Guru' (satgur prasadi) at the end of the section 

Second, it contains the liturgical text Sufrrnctftft, which is not to 
be found in the Kartatpur text, signifying that it was written at a 
time when the evening prayer, Rahiras, was further extended with 
the inclusion of So Pmrlrft in Sikh worship. Third, only two lines of 
Guru Arjan's Ramakali hymn are to be found in folios 373b-374a, 
There is no blank space or deletion at this point. Fourth, Mira Bai's 
hymn in (he Want raga is not to be found in this volume. Fifth, a 
single line of the Surdas hymn is to be found In folio 509b, and it is 
followed by Guru Arjan's commentary hymn on Surdas. 

Sixth, the final shalok (cent ton jato ndikn) forms part of a group 
ofextrashaloks byGuruArjan in the epilogue {SalokVaum TeVadhik) 
instead of coming after the MmdavanL This dearly indicates that 
this shalok gradually became a part of Sikh liturgy in the evening 
prayer, and then acquired its usual place after the Mundavani.In this 
case, either the scribe has followed an earlier convention or has 
consciously diverged from the Kartarpur text by keeping the 
Mundavani as the seal at the end There is yet another possibility, 
that a new leaf containing these liturgical texts was added In the 
Kartarpur manu scri pi a t a timew hen their sequence was fixdtby Guru 
Aijan. This is indicated by the fact that a new pen was used while 
writing th&Mundavani and the concluding shalok in folio 973/1 of 
the Kartarpur volume. Further, the following leaf (ff. 973/2-974/1) 
does not have the usual lines indicating margins on both sides, 59 

seefbitwli library (BLj.MSSOr. 274ft. In :his volum*the scribal famuli* 
fsn iflfswu tribnvaz or nnbigurir gnlirfttue or simply i^daufu} can be seen on folios 
39b. 104a and 161a. 

5, See Bhai Jodh Singh, Katutpuri Bir, p. 112. 
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Seventh, it does not contain the controversial Raga-tnda, which 
throws new light on its inclusion in Lire Kartarpur manuscript. The 
Ragp-mtihi text may have been included much later, at the very end 
by the same scribe at the instance of Guru Ajjan. This is evident 
from the way its entry has been made in the index, Some words of 
this entiy have been written vertically in the margin, which is adear 
case of later insertion, 100 

Eighth, the manuscript contains an apoctyphal text {Para Ran 
Rakhiu), describing the indigenous process of preparing mercury 
oxide, a medicinal preparation, at the end of the volume on an extra 
blank folio after the folio numbered 574b, It is in the same hand, 
though written in slightly bolder letters, This single fact evidently 
links this manuscript with the Kartarpur bdr, since this medicinal 
prescription (Para itas PaWisti) is also to be found in the original 
volume in folios 21b-22a. It is a recipe for converting mercury into 
medicinal ash (feitstaaorMid&Utt), which is considered a panacea for 
several diseases. Perhaps the scribe followed a contemporary Muslim 
tradition of writing such medicinal fotmulae in the blank folios, 
which were then inserted in the binding to preserve the manuscripts 
of the Qur'an. 101 

Finally, the Curmukhi script goes back to the early seventeenth 
century as is evident by the use of the dot (or small circle ’o'j for the 
vowel-sign karma most of the time, The writing is the same 
throughout the text except at the end, when a different hand has 
inserted the apocryphal text (Hakikatl RahMukam Rajs Sivanabh Ki) 
on the extra blank page. There is however, no mention-of it in the 
index, and it was definitely incorporated in the volume much later. 
In the Kartarpur volume the last entry in the index on folio 2/2 reads: 
'Ihe Raga-tnata and (an account of the way to the abode of] Raja 
Sivanabh in Sin(g)hla-dip in folio 574' Some of the words of this 
entry (SivanaWi Rays Ki vidht] are written vertically in the margin as 
there is no space for them in the next line, where a new heading of 
the index of indices {tatakara titakare) of the ragas begins. There is, 
however, no such text as Stn(g}hla-rftp Sivanabh Rajs Ki Vidht to be 
found after the Raga-lttala in the Kartarpur manuscript. Two 
explanations may be offered here. First, the last words in the entry 
('Tatha $in(g}Ha-dip Sivanabh Raje Ki Vidht) were added much later 

,lW PL»r Singh, (Paiala: Punjab Llnivtrsiiy, iSftaj 1 

p. fl4. 

■ M Rhai Jo jh Singh. ‘A Mole on Karterpijr Cranth', pfmtdingi of Punjab History 
Qmfamae, First Session (Ptttlala:'PuA|abi)Jniwatry, 136(3}, p. 97. 
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to make an attempt to include this apocryphal text in the scripture, 
but it was somehow turned down. Second, the i nclusion of this text 
was not approved by GuruArjan himself although its mention had 
already been made in the index entiy. 102 Whatever the case may be- 
it is certain that the last words in the index entry were written in an 
unconventional way. Hie entry for the text Sin(g}hla-dip Sivanabh 
Raje Ki Vidhi should have been distinguished from the 
entry, if it was to be included in the scripture. 

The Punjabi University acquired this manuscript from Bhai Durga 
Singh of Patiala. The following words are insalbed in gold letters 
on the binding: ^Presented with loving affection to [hisj grandson 
Avta r Si n gh by Ghannaya Singh, the servant of servants [of the Gunif. 1 
Evidently the manuscript remained in the family as a precious 
possession and was handed down to successive generations. Bhai 
Durga Singh's ancestry may be traced back to Bhai Dharam Singh 
Daddhiala,. a devout Sikh follower of Guru Gobind Singh, who was 
a scribe as well as a singer. 103 

L2 > Bate* Item Hais Bit 

G.B. Singh examined Baba Ram Rai's bir, completed on 29 March 
1659 (sambat 1716 varkhai mah vaisakh vadi 1), and recorded his 
findings in his book in 1944, He cites three very important mar¬ 
ginal notes from this manuscript to show that it was corrected by 
comparing it with the text of the granth of the fifth Gum (Panjauen 
MaJiaiff Ka Gmnffr). 104 One of these notes is quite useful in under¬ 
standing the tExti] al problem of Mira Bai's hymn in the Adi Granth. 
Hie scribe has inserted the hymn in a small hand at the end ofMara 
raga r but upon comparison with Guru Arjan's volume, he makes 
the following comment: "Mira Bai s hymn is not to be found in the 
granth of the fifth Guru' (mira twifra zabad panjflvflin mdhdlai he granth 
natal). This note dearly indicates that the scribe of Baba Ram Rai's 
bir found Mira Bat's hymn crossed out in the original volume. It is 
quite understandable that the scribes would take note of specific 
corrections done in the original volume so that they might not re¬ 
peat them in their own copies. However, Piar Singh interprets this 
note in his own way to argue that Mira Bai's hymn dkl not figure in 


]02 Jh&f£ is another such instance in the ttanarpur manuscript in folio 9G9/1 
where a new hEadEngparOTMiM£dH 1 is writtm in Persian script .hut Eh ere is 

no such text to be found there. Th e folio is tola El y blank. Presumably the lest wa & not 
approved by Ojtu Arjan due !o questionsconcerning lie authorship. 

^Piara Singh Padam, Sri CuftiCrflfliftiYflkiJ.fi, p. IDG. 

Singh, Pmchirt flfraa, pp, 1G9-70. 
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the: original manuscript, and hence he questions the authenticity of 
ihe Kartarpur bir. 105 

The second note appears at the end of Ravidas's hymn (ju Wi sugar 
suritar chimamani) In Maru raga, which was missed in the first 
recording. After its inscription in the margin, the following note is 
written: This hymn has been copied From the granth of the Fifth 
Guru' mahatekegimnth uparahu lihhia). Evidently, 

the original volume was consulted in making certain corrections in 
Baba Bam Rai's bir. 

The third note raises the interesting issue of the authorship of 
four shaloks of Gum Nanak which now appear under the symbol of 
the third Guru in the standard version of the Adi Granth. In Baba 
Ram Rai's bk all the shaloks, that were in excess of the vars [Salok 
Umm VadhA) f were copied from the original volume. At the end 
of the shaloks of Guru Ram Das, the following colophon appears: 
'All these shaloks have been copied from the granth of the fifth Guru' 
{itans safoh panjamn Hfthe). The authorwise 

count of the shaloks runs as follows; Ml = 37, M3 = 6% and M4 - 
30. In the standard version of the Adi Granth, however, this counting 
is given as follows: Ml =33, M3 = 67, and M4 = 30. This discrepancy 
clearly indicates that the last four shaloks of Guru Nanak were added 
to the list of Guru Amar Das's shaloks {flhftiflgot eh rw afchuif. r abhai 
niranjan pamm padu, hovan pandit jfofolrf, and brahaman kaili ghaiu). 
It is important to note the use of harlal even in the Kartarpur bir at 
the end of Gum Nanak'sshaloks (f %7/l ), This was certainly done 
after the period of Guru Har Kai, perhaps when the original volume 
fell into the hands of Dhir MaL There must have been questions 
concerning the authorship of those four shaloks within different 
groups of the Famh. For devout Sikhs, however it hardly matters if 
those shaloks are by Guru Nanak or by Guru Amar Das, 

Some of the important features of Baba Ram Rai's bir are as 
follows: First, there is an autograph of Guru Har Rai before the index. 
Second, h has ihe conventional entry of the Kartarpur tradition 
regarding the 'copying of the Mpu directly from the manuscript 
written in Sa^ Guru Ram D as ji^ hands' [iapusrisdtiguru ramdasji he 
dasakhatan ha ndhal ). Third it contains the liturgical text 5b PurahK 
indicating that it had already become part of the introductory section 
of the Adi Granth, Fourth, it follows the standard order of thirty 
rag^s and concludes with ihe normal sequence o (Saleh Sahaskriti 

ici, Se£ Piar Singh, Gotha, p. SO. 
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(shaloks in sahaskriti idiom), Gaiha (story), Phunahe (hymns with 
special repetition), Chaubote (discourse with four listeners), Kabir's 
shaloks (243), Farid's shaloks (130), Guru Arjan's savayyae (0+11 = 
20). panegyrics by Bhacs (0,10.22, GO and 21 -122),Satok Varan Its 
Vadhih, Mu ndawm. Ruga-mala and Var BasartJ [mahala 1 ). The scribe 
has wrongly attributed Var Basant to Guru Nanak In fact, it is the 
composition of Gum Aijan. There is no apocryphal text in this 
volume. 106 Evidently, Var ftasanl of Guru Arjan was originally 
included a itheend of the Sikh scripture. It was included laterin the 
Kartarpur bir in the Bosam mode (f. 854/2) in the middle of a blank 
folio before the compositions of the bhagats, 

33. Manuscript Copy of Baba Ram Rai's Bir 
The followers of Baba Ram Rai made copies from his bir, one of 
which is preserved at Gu id war a Dasmesh Bhavan, Sri Guru Singh 
Sabha, Dehradun, This manuscript was hidden in a forest near 
Debra dun at the time of the episode of Nanakana Sahib in 1921 by 
the followers of Baba Ram Rai who feared that the Akalis might take 
over their establishment In the meanwhile it came into the hands 
of Bh a i Waz ir Singh, wh o donated it to the m anagement of Gur dwa ra 
Dasmesh Bhavan. 

Some of the characteristic features of theGopy of Baba Ram Rais 
bir are as follows. First there is no coiophon by which the manuscript 
can be dated It is undoubtedly a copy of the Kartarpur version, and 
doe s not contain t he composition s of G u r u Tegh Ba hadur. Th e ft rst 
entry in the index reads: The ]apu is copied from the manuscript 
written in Sri Gum (RamJDas's hand! 107 This entry seems to have 
become a convention in the Kartarpur tradition. Second, the list o f 
the dates of the demise of Gurus includes Ram Rai as the eighth 
Guru, not Guru Harkrishan. ]Ce This reflects the situation of a parallel 
line of guru ship based on the possession ofacopy of the Adi Granth. 

Third, only two lines of Guru Atjan's Amatol i hymn (hari ek 

l06 For details, see G.B. Singh. Pracbn Birm. pp, 167-77. Also sec. Piar Singh. 
Gatha r pp. 258-<51. The manure dpi b in (he possession of too ha nt hderesh Charon 
Das of Baba Ram Rai's risra at Dehradun Cut] rider Mann's informal »n (hat it Is at 
SEngh Sabha Curd, wan in Dehradun Is IneoirecL Th&Gaindual p. 160 P n. 53. 

1UT The copyist failed to understand this convention and deleted the word Barn 
with haUa! to make i( look like Gurdas. 

10fi Curdwara Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Dehradun, MS copy al Baba Ram Raft bir, 
£ & 57b. The death date of Gum Har Has b followed by (he entry: Guru Ram Rai f i, 
the creator lord, died on the eighth light day of the month of Wjfufon in samba! 174 4 
[16B7 f 
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dhiavahu nmjunjj ha mm s ga w sahH/f s atguri turn seui sdfcfrt ma m chmdwa 
phalu pavahuff) in a slightly different order are to be found in the 
margin of folio 452a, written in a different hand. Presumably these 
were omitted consciously by the scribe in the first instance, 
appreciating the textual problem they presented because of their 
incomplete nature. 

Fourth, the Mira Bai hymn in Man* raga is deleted by the use of 
hartal on folio 530a. Fifth, eventhesingle line ofSurdas's hymn in 
the Sflrflrcg mode is omitted. Here, the scribe seems to have decided 
to leave out the incomplete hymn. Only the commentary hymn of 
Guru Arjan on Surdas is to be found in folio 5E9h. 

Finally, a single couplet of Kabir (dhari amhari vkh tdari) at the 
beginning of his VarSattin Gawrimodem folio ISSaandTrilochan's 
hymn in Cujari raga [ntuinidhiparasi) have been deleted by the use 
of hartal.These were deleted presumably because they are not to be 
found.in the Kartarpur manuscript (the couplet of Kabir is deleted 
there, and the hymn ofTrilochan, which may have been copied from 
some other volume of the Lahore recension, does not appear in the 
Kartarpur manuscript at all). 

An examination of this copy of the Adi Granth clearly indicates 
that its predecessor Baba Ram Rai s bir was certainly corrected by 
comparison with the granth of the fifth Guru. It seems to point to 
another fact thatthe Adi bir was at Kiratpur with Guru HarRai when 
Baba Ram Rai s bir was prepared. 10 * PiarSingh has given the details 
ofanotheroopy of the Adi Granth which was correctedby comparison 
with the Adi bir, 110 


2. Lahore Tradition 

The earliest textual example of this tradition was the manuscript 
written in sambat 1667 (1610) during Guru Hargobind's period. It 
was popularly known as Lahorl bit because it w-as prepared in 
Lahore. 111 W,R McLeod refers to this copy of The Adi Granth as Adi 
bir (Kartarpur version), which was not the case 112 It was preserved 
at the Sikh Reference Library in Amritsar, which was destroyed in 

,w For another copy of Ram Rai's bir wrintn En aamhai 1742 (1695), see 
C.B, Singh- ttacftiFt &irm T pp, I77-B. 

Fiat Singh, Cotha&Ti Adi Cranth, pp, 

111 Piar Singh (jamp.), Mi Sokhian (Ludhiana: Lahore Boole Shop, 3rd edn, 1 M3; 
1st edo. 1969), p, 7S. 

in W.tL McLeod "Hakikat Kah Mubicn fta|e Sivanabh Ki^ PWfmtingj of Punjih 
History Fourth Session [Patiala: Punjabi University, 1570), p. 102. 
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1384 during Operation Blues tar. Fortunately, a detailed report 
concerning this manuscript had already been prepared in 1363, 113 
This report describes the sequence of the concluding section of the 
manuscript after the tot of Chaubole as follows: (I) Salok Varan 
Vadm (2) Guru Arjan J s Mundavanl, (3) Guru Arjsn's concluding 
shalok r (4) panegyrics by the fifth Guru, (5) panegyrics by the bards 
in praise of the Gurus; (6) Kabir'sshaloks; and (?) Farid's shaioks. 
Another distinguishing feature of this manuscript was that it 
contained an extra'Canonical hymn of Trilochan in Gujari mode 
[naumdhi parasi). 

G.B, Singh examined another manuscript of this tradition/ 
popularly knownas Rura Sandhu's recension. Although his findings 
are very useful in understanding this recension, his dating of the 
manuscript to 1605, based on a misleading colophon, is mistaken. 
iTie colophon reads as follows. 

Th eC ram h Sahib was completed in the presence ofSri Guru ji. It was written 
by KhalBura Sandhu in the presence of rhe fifth king. BhaiMUkhi, a resident 
of Peshawar, got this volume written [far himself]. Whosoever gets the 
opportunity to see (diirsnn) this Qanth Sahib, will be blessed with a unique 
vision (ddmn} of Guru Nanak Sahib Ji's body. Please forgive me for any 
mistakes, Sri Vahijguru ji is the Eternal Truth. |The Granth Sahib] was 
competed in sambat 1662 (16GGJ m 

Ttias colophon is definitely a forgery for the following reasons. First 
it gives only the year of writing of the volume r not the more precise 
dating that was customary in manuscripts of the period. Secondly, 
instead of writing the date at the beginning of ihe index it is written 
unconventionally at the end of the volumeon a new leaf! which is a 
dear case of la ter interpol alio n,Th irdfy the word Gran t h Sa hi h c ame 
to be used for the Sikh scripture much later. Originally it was known 
as the pothh which is quite evident from the index of the Kartarpur 
manuscr ipt. 115 The colophon, we may su rmise, was intended to ma k e 
a claim to an earlier period for ihesakeofcolleciingihe offerings of 
the Sikhs. Plata Singh Padam, who examined the same manuscript 
in the possession of Bawa Arjan Singh at Sharifpura in 1348, 
concluded that it was in fact written in sambat 1711 (1654). 11 & 

31 *Swami I la mam Dos, AiJSrJ Guru Granth Sahib H dim Furaidn Biran k Vich& 
{Kapuitiiala; Bairesh GhamJer SurL 13G3}/pjj. 3DG-B. 

Singh, Pracbin Bfrm, pp r 110-11. 

l|:i KiHtarpur MS, f. 2/2, Also set Bhal JF«Lh Singh. PracMn Blran flcirrf, pp. 97-S. 

M& piara Singh Pad am, Sri Guru Cftrnth iyohufr, p. 10L Alio sec Piar Singhr Aft 
SMdirit p. 7SJ. 
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The concluding section of Buia Sandhu's hi: runs as follows. 
After the text of Chaubok, the sequence diverges from ihe standard 
pattern: Saiok Varan Te Vadhik. Kabir's shaloks, far id's shaloks, and 
panegyrics in praise of the Gurus. Most importantly, Guru Arjan's 
var in Msmi mode is recorded at the end of the volume, rather than 
at its appropriate place in the section on raga Bas ant u should be 
emphasized that the I. ah ore tradition is also popularly known as 
the Bura Sandhu tradition of the Adi Granth. let us now return to 
the act ua I exa m ina t ion o f some of the manuscri pts of this tradition, 

2,1. Una Sahib Manuscript # 2 

This manuscript is preserved by Baba Sarabjol Singh Bedi at Una 
Sahib, Himachal Pradesh. There is no colophon which can be used 
to date it. Some of the important features of this manuscript are as 
follows. First, in folio 15a, two entries are made concerning the 
autographs of Guru Hargobind {tiisanu mahda 6) and Guru Gobind 
Singh (nijff/iu mafiaia 10), both of which, being on different pieces 
ofpaper,arepasted in folio 16a. The writingofthe manuscript see ms 
t o have begun during the period of the si xth G uru (16 06-44), a nd it 
was certainly completed before the death in 1675 of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, whose complete works were added later at the end of the 
volume in folios 562b-565a. 

Second, only two lines of Guru Arjan's hymn in RamakaU mode 
are to be found in folio 359a.Third, theMira Bai hymn in Mum raga 
is not to be found in this volume. Fourth, the single line of Surdas's 
hymn which seems to have been consciously omitted in the first 
instance, was written in a different hand after Guru Arjan's 
commentary hymn on Surdas in folio 493b. Fifth, (here are no 
specified tunes (dhunis) at the beginning of different ballads (vars) 
except the var in Ramakuli mode in folio 367a. Sixth, the concluding 
shalok forms a pan of Guru Arjan's group of extra shaloks, which is 
followed by the Mundamni in folio 543a, The concluding section 
ends with panegyrics by the bards in praise of the Gurus. 

Finally, the entry of the dates ofdemise of the ten Gums on folio 
567b a Iso contains two conspicuous names which throw some light 
on the origin of the tradition. They are as follows: (a) 'Sri Satguru 
Sach Ji died on Friday, the ninth light day of the month of magh in 
sambat 1732 [1675]', (b) 'Sri Satguru Sajada Mai Ji died on Sunday, 
the second light day of t he month of mtigha r in sambat 1777(1720]' 
Evidently these two persons, Sach Ji and Sajada MaJ Ji, were revered 
as Gurus by their followers, who constituted a sect within the Panth, 
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Who were they? Were they Lidas is or masands?The answers to these 
questions may provide a due to an understanding of the origin of 
this tradition. In fact, the possession of this copy of the Adi Granth 
by the Bedi family may suggest that it was used by the Udasis 
themselves ora sect associated with them, who seem to have tome 
closer to the Panth as a result of Guru Hargobind’s el laris at 
reconciliation. It is quite possible that die Udasis were responsible 
for this version of the Adi Granih. 

2.2. Guru Narnk Den University (GNDU) Mmusaript # 1084 
The manuscript was written in sambat 1723 (1666), and at least 
two different sets of handwriting can be discerned in this volume. 
The Gurmukhi script can probably be ascribed to the seventeenth 
century because a dot is used in place of the vowel-sign kanna. The 
following features are worth noting First the teat of So Purakh is 
missing in this volume. Second r the two lines, of Guru Arjan's 
Rarndtali hymn which are written in the margin in folio 233b, are 
consciously omitted in the first instance. There is a marginal note 
above these lines which states that This hymn has been written here 
by mistake' [ehu sabadu pa&i Uhhia bhulli}, which dearly suggests that 
the scribe was puzzled by seeing just two lines of an incomplete 
hymn in the volume that he was using to make his own copy. 
Presumably he wrote the two lines in the margin, along with his 
comment, much later. 

Third, although Mira Bai's hymn is to be found in this volume in 
folio BSlbp the single line ofSurdas's hymn has been omitted. Ag^in, 
the scribe seems to have been puzzled by the incomplete hymn, 
which he dedded to ieaveout. Here the scribe fails to acknowledge 
the authorship of Gum Arpn in his commentary hymn on Surdas 
in folio 338b, Rather he attributes that hymn to Surdas (Barn Bhagat 
Surdas JiuKi hart he sang bassehatiloh ), This also shows that he was 
puzzled to find Guru Aijan in the midst of the bhagat bani. Fourth, 
there is an extra-canonical hymn of Namdev in the Dhanasari mode 
(saLsamundjaki hai kimni} in folio 222b. 

Fifth, the sequence of the concluding section changes after the 
text of Chuubufe. It runs as follows: {a] Salok Varan Te Vadhik, 
(b) panegyrics by the fifth Guru (c) panegyrics by the bards in praise 
of the Gurus, (dj Kabir’s shaloks, {ej Farid's shaloks, and [[) 
Ra&a-mala, The complete works of Guru Tegh Bahadur were 
incorporated much later between the panegyrics of the bards and 
theshaloksofKabir by adding new folios, It should be emphasized 
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that there is no mention of Raga-mda in the index of the volume. It 
seems to have been added later, probably at the time of the addition 
of the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur 

Finally, the concluding shalok of Guru Arjan is written after Lhe 
Mundavmi There is a very significant marginal note here which states: 
This shalok must be written after the Mundmwr??, it is the final one' 
[ehu saloku mundiivani dm picchai likharn tirofc da j, The note dearly 
indicates thatthe earlier convention of in eluding this shalok in Guru 
Axjan's group of extra shaloks must be replaced with this new 
convention, which may have its origin in the Sikh liturgy of evening 
prayer. 

2,3. fvgraj Manuscript Punjabi University Museum # 2 
The manuscript was completed in 1667 (sambat 1724 magh vadi 
ekam 1 ) by fograj, who died in 167i (sambat 1728 magh vadi chauth 
4} on a Sunday The scribe seems to have en joyed a high reputation 
in the community because his death is mentioned along with the 
deaths of eight Gurus (f. 2b}. In folio 2a, a different piece of paper, 
containing the Mul Mantar written by Guru Tegh Bahadur, is pasted. 

There is another piece of information given in folio 3b, said to 
be a copy of Gum Har Rai's writing: 

Copy of the words written by the seventh Guru [palaver} mahale hian akharan 
ki natal): 

Shalok Keep your hope of succour focused only on the one lord my 
man, and discard all other hope. Meditate; Nanak, on [he divine name and 
all your tasks will be accomplished. 

These words were proclaimed in writing by the Gum at lhe time of 
succession to the throne [ofGuru Nanak! In the morning hours ofTUesday, 
in the month of the last days ofpoh [December/lanuaryf atThapal Dera in 
Sinner, He who reflects upon these words will be blessed. His cycle of birth 
and death will be broken This is the Guru's vdk [commandmentl. 

This note refers to an important moment in Sikh history when Guru 
Har Rai went to Thapal in Sirmor (Nahan) soon after his succession 
to the throne [of Guru Nanak] and proclaimed his first teaching in 
the form of a vak or commandment. Tt also throws considerable 
light on the tradition of receiving a vak from the Guru. Jogiaj seems 
to have felt the need to record this for posterity in his volume of the 
Adi Granth, Moreover, this note corroborates the testimony of the 
contemporary Persian chronicle 3n the year one 

thousand and fifty five (Hijri), when Najabat Khan, son of Shah 
Rukh Mirza, having mobilized an army, under the orders of Shah 
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Jahan, invaded die territories of Tara Chand and made the Baja a 
prisoner* Guru Har Rai wenUoThapul in the territories of Raja Karam 
Prakash near Sir hind; 111 ? Evidently, the Guru did not warn to "embroil 
himself in an a rmed conf I kt be tween the chief o fH ind ur (Nalagar h) 
and the Mughal commandants who invaded his territories.' 113 

The following important features concerning this manuscript may 
be noted. First, the Index of the manuscript on folio 4bshows that it 
concludes with Shaikh Farid's shaloks, and does not contain the 
Butthis volume was later con verted in to the Ranno version 
by addingthe apocryphal texts as well as the Raga-mala at the end. 
Second, the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur were incorporated in 
different raga sections* sometimes by adding new folios and 
sometimes by writing in the margins. In particular, raga Jmjamnti 
was inserted after the Jaiteari mode in the margin in folio 315s 

Third, the two linesof Guru Ar\an*s Ramakali hymn are not to be 
found in folio 42 3b in this vol ume. lograj seems to have consciously 
omitted them because of their incomplete nature. Fourth, the 
extra<anonical hymn ofTriJochan in Gwjari mode (™icmdftrparaji) 
was interpolated in the margin of folio 234b much later, in a different 
hand. Fifth* no hymn of Mira Bat is to be found in the Mflraraga in 
folios 5 25a-525b. Sixth, the scribe has consciously omitted the single 
line of Surdas's hymn in Scanm^ mode. Only the commentary hymn 
of Guru Arjan on Surdas is to be found in folio 5fi3a. 

Finally* the manuscript was written in the Kiratpur area by a 
devout Sikh* lograj, who was quite popular in the Sikh community. 
Evidently he deliberately omitted the problematic texts from the 
volume. The later addition of apocryphal texts at the end indicates 
that the Lahore recension was declining and the Ranno tradition 
was coming to the fore within the Panth - 
2.4 . The Pimjaht Universizy Museum Manuscript # 6 
The manuscript wascompitted in 1(592 (sambat 1749savan sudi ekam 
1) on a Tuesday during the days of Gum Gobind Singh. It Is very 
neatly written has few corrections, and appears tobe in a single hand 
throughout. AD the texts in the volume are to be found on exactly the 
same folios as are given in the index. The dates of the demise of the 
Gurus contain the following important note in folio 27a after the 
entry of Guru Arjan's death: ^Ihis isa copy of the writing of the eighth 

lfc7 Canda Singh, trails.. "Nan ah Panlhlk, The P&njdti' Past dud frffieitf, VoL 1 4 
part 1 (April 19^7), pp. 67-3- 

GrewaL Th* Nav Ctirti?rid$& ifisory of India 113: Thx Sikhi a/ctat Punjab 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, lS90),p t 67. 
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Gum, the aeatorlord, who wrote wi;h his own special hand' [mahate 
titthawn (flj jika nahduhaikhaskakm dpanihalJtin Ukhialtanai purdJthi}. 
The note refers to the first recording of the entries of (he dates of the 
deaths of Baba Gurdita and Guru Barge-bind, which was done by the 
eighth Guru himself in the original copy of the Adi Granth. 115 

The manuscript is also remarkable because there is very little use 
ofhartal to be found in it, the one instance being the deletion of the 
Mul Man tar in folio 7b. Other characteristic features of the text of 
this volume are as follows. First, the most significant point concerning 
this volume is that the bani of Guru Tegh Bahadur is to be found at 
the appropriate places in different raga sections, the only exception 
being the place of jaijatwmi raga which comes after Jmtsti mode in 
folio 322a. 

Second, only two lines of Guru Arjan's ftamaftali hymn are to be 
found in folio 405a, Third, Mira Bat s hymn in Maru raga is not to 
be found in folio 472a, where it should be, had it been included. 
Fourth, Guru Arjan's commentary hymn on Surdas is written first in 
folio 525b and is then followed by a single line of Surdas with a 
special new heading (Sarong// Ik Oavkar satigur pmsodijf chhadi man 
hari bimukhan ko sanguff) at the end of the raga, it dearly indicates 
that the scribe was fully aware of the Incomplete nature of Surdas's 
hymn, but faithfully copied the single line in his volume. 

Fifth, there are no specified tunes (dhunis) at the beginning of 
different ballads (vars) except the varinMafarmode in folio 535a. 
Sixth, the concluding shalek forms a part of Guru Aryan's group of 
exira shaloks in folio 575b. It is then followed by the shaloks of the 
ninth Guru, including one couplet attributed to Guru Go bind Singh 
(Maftda Dasavm (10)// halu huo bandkmi chhutai saWiu kachhu hoi 
upaif/sabhhad&u tmrnre hath ma\ lumhihoisahm//54ff) in folio 576b. 
Thereafter comes the Mutidavaru in folio 57Gb which is followed by 
Kabir's shaloks Farid's shaloks, Guru Arjan s savayyae and the 
panegyrics by the bards in praise of the Gurus, There is no Raga-mala 
at the end of this manuscript. 

Finally, itappearsthat this volume was copied from the Kangarh 
manuscript, which was written in sambai 1713 (1661) at Kiratpur. l2& 

ntr JUs entry in the Jaipur manuscript lain a child-like hand, particularly ihe 
eulogistic description of Cum Haigo bind's death which must have been written at 
the instance of Cum Har Bai See ftartarpur MS, f. 25/2. A photograph ofihli folio Is 
In my possession. 

ls °For ^detailed analysis of the Kangarh manuscript, see C.B. Singh, Proton 
arrant pp. 
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That is why this tradition is sometimes referred to as the Karat pur 
recension of th e Adi Granth. 

3. Banno Tradition 
3J. Kanpur Manuscript 

The manuscript held at Gurdwara Bhai Han no Sahib, lavra har Nagar H 
Kanpur, is believed by its custodians to bC the first copy of the Adi 
bin prepared by Bhai Ban no. Pritam Singh examined this manuscript 
fora period of five days on three different occasion sin 1981-2, and 
recorded his findings in his article 'Bhai Banno's Copy of the Sikh 
Scripture' 121 The description of fhe contents of the manuscript in 
the second column of the table he devised for his analysis, is very 
useful for ourpuipose, But his use of traditions as identifiers of the 
Banno version in the first-column Is questionable. It is, therefore, 
not possible to agree with him on all the conclusions he draws from 
his examination. 

Pritam Singh points out thatthedate ofwriting ofthemanuscript 
was tampered with in such a way that the original year samba t 1 699 
(1S42) was made to look like sambat 1659 (1602). The purpose of 
this tampering was tosho wthat it was written in an earlier period. 

A team of scholars from Guru NanakDev University Amritsar, who 
examined the Kanpur manuscrlpiTconduded that the original date 
of its writing was sambat 1699 (1642). 123 The majority opin ion, 
which is based on the examination of the Kanpur manuscript, accepts 
that date as the time of the preparation of the Banno bir. 124 

Some of the character! Stic features of the Kanpur manuscript are 
as follows. First, it does not contain the liturgical text So Purakh, 
which may indicate that it might have been copied from the Adi bit 
prepared by Bhai GurdaSj now kept at Kartarpur. Second, a dose 
look at Guru Arlan's hymn in the raga in folio 319a reveals 

that it originally contained only the first two lines, but laterthe hymn 

1 71 Prii am Singh, 'Bhai Ban no's Copy ofthe Si khSc riplure', Journal vf Sikh Sludics., 
\fal. xi na it (Amritsar: Cuni.Manak Dev University August, 1584), pp. 98-15, 

l?i ibkh p, 10<4. Also see PiarSingh Mi Sahhian* pp. 78-9. The author argues 
[hat the tarn perinft with the da re sa mbai 1659 or. he easi [y seen the help of a 
magnifying, glass. For an actual photograph of the index folio of the Banno volume, 
see Iter Singh, Ga&w Sn Mi G™fJi, Plate XXFV, The facs unite was provided by Dr 
win and M. Calkwaert, who has a microfilm of the complete Bannu igkl 

1 13 Sm Appendix B, in Daljeer Singh. pp. B3-7, 

lw lbld. r pp. 46-9. G.Bl Singh daims that the original date that was tampered 
with wffi aambat J.&4B flSSl}, S ^Prsthin fkro« f p. 147, However, this early date of 
the compi lal ion of ihe Banno reset cannot be accepted. 
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was completed by adding twenty-two more line* in a smaller hand. 

Third, Mira Bai's hymn in Maru sraga is to be found in folio 369a. 
Fourth, originally there was only the single lineof Surdas'a hymn in 
folio 414a, but some other hand completed the hymn much later. 
Fifth, all of the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur were added at the end 
in a different hand and on a different type of paper. Some of these 
hymns, however, were incorporated in the appropriate raga sections 
wherever possible. Sixth, Lhc Mundamii and the final shalok are in 
folio 464b in their proper sequence. After them come the fbllo wing 
apocryphal texts: (a) three shale Its attributed to Guru Nanak (jif iiarr 
lakh TmhQTrmwda)* (b) twenty-two extra-canonical shale ks of Gum 
Nanak (frd atash ah khak\ (c) Fdtgnmala (dsansadfi nirdam rahai), 
and (d) Hczfetfkt Ruh Mukam Jfoje SivaNabk Ki Seventh, the ftega inda 
is to be found after the apocryphal texts and before the traditional 
recipe for the preparation of theink (Sfiafif Ki Bidhi) at thfeend of the 
volume. This is a normal feature of al I Banno texts. 

Finally, the most significant instance of deletion in this volume 
isGuruAmarDas J s£ddta in folios 351 b- 

352a, which is assigned a new posit ion nunibering23 inserial order. 
In the Kartarpur volume (he reallocation of the same Soinha is 
indicated by marginal notes in the index in folio 16/1 and in the 
tact in folio 778/1. This fact alone makes 1 he Kanpur volume a direct 
copy of the Adi bir. 13 ^ , 

The Kanpur manuscript was copied from the Adi bir during the 
period of Guru Hargobind. This js indicated by the index entry 
referring to his autograph as follows: 'the benedictory autograph of 
the sixth Guru is in folio 34 r (nisanu Guru ji he dasaitkat makala 6). 
The actual autograph in the form of the Mul Mantar, written on a 
different piece of paper, ia pasted in the decorated folio 33b. 13& The 
extra material found in this copy of the Adi Granth was dearly a 
later interpolation, which was done at a time when it Was converted 
into the Banno text. This ia an example of what Northrop Frye calls 
devout faking.G.B. Singh also makes the point that in the old 
volumes oft he Banno version, whichhad already been written prior 

ll *A Jet ailed descriplion of Ihe Kanpur MS is given ki Etajinder Singh Bal r Shm 
liamo DarpmaieKhjmraHBir (Jalandhar: 82/3-tl CentraJlWn. 19119), pp. 9S-110. 

]lc Ttiere Ls another decorated folio 36 9 a with the rant mimar in the centre. The 
custodians 0 / 1 he manuscript claim that this second autograph, belongs to GdriiAijim 
but there is no mention of it in the index of anywhere else in the text. See Ibid, 
pp. 102-3. 

Ji ^NorEhiop Code; Mir Bibte&ndliterature (San Diego: A Harvest/ 

HE] Book, 1983; Istedn, 1981), p 163. 
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to sambat 1732 (1675), the apocryphal texts are to be found in the 
concluding folios in the handwriting of some other writer. lzft 

There is yet another convention which isto be found in the index 
of the Ranno texts showing the position of the copy numbered in 
order from the Adi bin written by Ehai Gurdas at the dictation of 
Guru Arjan. For instance, the entry in the Kanpur manuscript reads: 
Thejupa is copied from the copy of the manuscript written in Guru 
fern Das'shand' (jflpTxGwriirofnd^jtti^mfedNfiflriafeflf). 125 It dearly 
indicates that this volume is a direct copy of the Adibir. Perhaps this 
convention was created for the first time by a group within theFanth, 
which tried to promote the Banno version. In the same manner, the 
dates were also changed or rewritten to make the claim that this 
particular copy of the Adi Granth was written much earlier, 

3-2. Gurdita Sekhon Manuscript, 

Tikana Bliai Kamkfclian, Patiala 

The manuscript is preserved by Mahant Gopal Singh of Tikana Sri 
Ehai Ramkjshan, a seva-panthi sect of Patiala. It was written in 1653 
(sambat 1710 miti harh sudi 14) byCurdita Sekhon of Udhovala 
for the sangat of Guru Har Rai. ihis is evident from the following 
note that appears in folio 760a: 

Curdlta* the slave, falls at the feet of the whole sangat of the Guru. Accept 
my humble submissions. \ have written only those words that I know. Forgive 
me (for any mistakes} for the sake of the Guru and the sangat. May 1 always 
remember the Guru. Guidita the hK a resident of Udhovala, Sekhon by 
caste, seeks your benevolence. May the Guru dwell in our remembrance 
through every breath. I have written the granth with the blessings of the 
sangai of Cum Har Rai. 130 

The custodians of the manuscript trace their origin to Rhai 
Ghanahyya (a devout Sikh followerofthe ninth and the tenth Gurus 
and the originator of the sect ofseva-panthis), who devoted his entire 
life to the mi ssion of serving his fello w-beings in the name of the 
Guru. There was indeed a tradition among theseva-panthis ofwriting 
copies of the Adi Granth. Rhai Addhan Sahib ink is 

named after him), the second successor of Rhai Ghanahyya after 

lle G B. Singh. Prodrin Bum. p. 350. 

^^iani Ka jindei Singh Bat Khart tdi Bfr, p. 

le phrase Cwv Her foe j l Iff fca miika may also in can 'with i he blessed 

company of Guru I tar Rai! It This was the case, Gum Har Rai must have given his 
autograph io the serfot This did not happen for the rea®n that the copy was not 
written in the company ofihe Guru. 
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Bhai Seva Ram and Bhai Lorinda Sahib, wereiwo sevapamhi scribes 
who devoted their lives to making copies of the Adi Gramh. 

Some of the characteristic features of this recension of the Adi 
Granih ar e as foi lows. First, the con ven dona! entr y in t he index sta tes 
that the present copy is fourth in order from lire original fsiri Guru ji 
ramdas he. dasakhatan ha mkalu tha tis ka tiakalu (is he nakdu ka nahalu). 
There is also a reference in the index to the autograph of the Cum 
without specifying it [tiisatm Gurujikedasakftai mahata), which shows 
that Gurdita was not able to receive the autograph of Gum Hat ftai 
as he claims in the above note. However, a piece of paper containing 
the Mu! Mantar written by Guru Tegh Bahadur is pasted with 
decorated borders in folio 19a, 131 The list ofthe dates of demise of 
the first six Gurus is given in folio 14 h which clearly indicates that 
the manuscript was definitely written during I he period ofthe seventh 
Guru. 

Second, neither the text of So Purakh nor the works of the ninth 
Guru are to be found in this volume. Third, the complete hymn of 
Guru Arjan in ffamdfcjli raga is to be found in folio 47Ba. Fourth 
Mira Bai's hymn in Mant raga is to be .found in folio 581 a. Fifth, 
there is only one line ofSurdasVhynin Ln this volume in folio 665b. 
it is followed by Guru Aryan's comment on Surd as. 

Sixth, (he Mu rotat'd)! f and the final shalokare in folio 756b, which 
are followed by the apocryphal texts in folios 756a^ 758a in a different 
sequence: (a) three shaloks attributed to Gum Nanak, (b) twenty-two 
extra -canonical shaloks, (c) HakihaLRah Muham f and {d) Ratanmaia. 
The title of {b) is given as 'Discourse with Malar' {gosaii malar nati 
hot) in the index entry, whereas the mention of Hahikal Rah Mukam 
is totally omitted, wliich may indicate that it was added much later 
in the text. 133 Seventh the Raga^mda Is to be found in folio 759b, 
followed by the traditional recipe for the preparation of the ink at 
the end ofthe volume in folio 760a, 

Finally, this volume of the Adi Granth has remained in the custody 
of the seva-panthis, who brought it from Shahpur in the Sargoda 
district of Pakistan at the time of partition. Bhai Ramkishan, who 
died in 1945, was highly reputed among the Sikh community of 

l3| Maham Copal S5ngh Sralsra Thai theMu] Mantar wat wiiiTtn byCarvi liar RaS, 
which is noxcocrecL It tallies exactly with the style of Guru Bahadur as given in 
thetf KkflJfl Nflnae. Alfloseefheieporton this volume In Glanl M ah a Singh, ed. Khrisa 
SamachaTtVa l 6CL no. 45 [Am/Usar, Octobers, 1359], pp, 1-2 and?. 

1J1 Fcr a detailed analysis of the lert see McLeod r 'Hakikat Rah Mukam Raje 
Sivanabh Ki f . pp. 36-105. 
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that area, and his establishment was named after him as Tikana 
Bhai Itamkishan, Shalipufl It dearly points towards an area closer 
to Gujrat district, where the Banno version was quite popular. 

33, /Jr Bdblr Singh Sahitya Kendra Manuscript # 3 
The manuscript was written in 1679 [sambat 1736 vmkhn i mahi 6ssu 
Jurft 3), only four years after Guru Tegh Bahadur's death in 1675. 
Some of its characteristic features are as follows. First, the 
conventional entry in the index dearly states that its position is third 
in order from the original volume of the AdiGranth (japuCurummdas 
jiu ke nakafu ka nakalu ftfi a thkanahalu). Although Lhere is a mention 
of the autograph of the Guru ip the index {nistm Curuji ke duscddiat), 
ihedeco rated folio atthe beginning of the manuscript remains blank 
since the scribe was not able to get the autograph of Guru Gobind 
Singh, 

Second, the liturgical text So Purnkh is to be found in folio 23b, 
This volume contains the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur at their 
appropriate places in different raga sections, which indicates that 
thedecision to include them had already been taken by Guru Tegh 
Bahadur before he left for Delhi in I675 r and that it was implemented 
by Guru Gobind Singh immediately after his death. G.B. Singh 
describes another volume that was written in 1675 (sambat 1732 
miti dgpkan vadi 7) r arid completed about seven teen days after Guru 
Tegh Bahadur's death, it contai ns his works a t appropriate places i n 
various ragas, G.B. Singh suggests that the ninth Gtiru himself g^ve 
instructions before lie left for Delhi that his bans should be included 
in the Adi Granth. 133 In die light of this facl P the Damdama tradition 
that Guru Gobind Singh did so in 1705 becomes questionable. 

Third, there are two extra hymns of Trilot ban and Karnde v, which 
arefo he found in folios 242b and 312a. The Namdevhymn iswriuen 
in the margin in a different hand, and is a clear case of later 
interpolation. Fourth, at the conclusion of the Smtsiri raga the scribe 
had started writing the title of Guru Tegh Bahadurs fdjamniit aga in 
folio 319b, but he stopped there and wrote a note that it could be 
found in folio 589- This raga was then written before the Pmbhali 
mode in folio 589b. Tht: shift dearly indicates that the place of 
J&javarui raga was not fixed by that time. 

Fifth, the complete hymn of Gum Arjan in the fiumakiZi raga is 
to be found in folio 412a. Sixth, Mira Bai J s hymn inMaiuraga is to 
be found in folio 492a. Seventh, there is only one line of Surdas's 

CD. Singh tVac/airt fiirdrt, pp, 115-34. 
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hymn in this volume in folio 55&a. It is followed by Guru Arjan's 
comment on Surdas. Eighth, there are some ejctra canonical shaloks 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur in this volume in folios 633a-S34a f which 
are deleted with hartal but which cart still be read under the deletion 
paste. 134 

Finally, the bAundov&m and the final shalok are In folio G34b, 
which are followed by the apocrypha] texts in folios 634b-637a. 
lbe Rtiga-ma fa is to be found in foil o G37b, followed by t he traditiona 1 
recipe for the preparation of the ink at the end of the volume In 
folio 038a. 

This volume is another variation of the Banno recension,, which 
includes extra-Canonical hymns of Trilocban and Namdev, These 
hymns are generally found in the Lahore tradition. Some shaloks 
were also floating around In the oral tradition in the name of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur.This reflects a situationofsomeconfiision in the Sikh 
community' with respect to the .status of certain hymns of the bhagats 
and those of Guru Tegh Bah adur. 

3A. Punjabi University Museum Manuscript # 1 
This manuscript was written in 1687 (sisnifretf 1744 magh vaiii 1 ), 
during the period of Guru Goblnd Singh, The colophon points to 
the autograph of the tenth Gui u, which is to be found on a piece of 
paper pasted in folio 26b. It reads: 

The supreme being isone.Thc Guru is true (JKOdntojrCarH Stilt). 

G (gdggrt) signifies CobSnd and conveys the message that one should 
contemplate the divine qualities and remember Him with each breath 
Friend! do not delay who.knows how long ihis body may last? 

Here Gum Cobind Singh employe! the shalok of Gum Arjan as his 
autograph. Evidently there was a tradition of getting the inaugural 
benedictory autograph from the Guru at the time of Initiating the 
project of making a copy of the Adi Granth. Sometimes the scribes 
succeeded in getting the autograph, and sometimes they did not. 
The Gum's autograph cannot be regarded as his approval of the 
volume,, howevs; because he would not have read the whole volume 
before giving his autograph. 

An examination of this volume reveals the following import ant 
features. First, the colophon clearly indicates that this volume is third 

details, see my The Test and Moaning of (he Adi Grant h' (Ph D, thesis 
University of Toronto, \99l) f pp. S6-7, For other ecamptea of apocryphal shatofo 
attributed 10 Gum T^h Bahadur see IOL, MSS Pan*. D2, ft &9Ba. &39a and &93b. 
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in order from the original volume of the Adi Granth (japuGum ramdas 
jiuke nakdhi hi nalidlu mkahi). Second, the liturgical text So Putakh 
is to be found in folio 33a. Third, the extra hymn oftYilodian was 
entered in the volume in folios 269b-270a, but ialer deleted with 
hartal. However, it can still be read. The deletion dearly indicates 
that there was a controversy in the Sikh community over the status 
of this hymn. 

Fourth, the works of Gum Tegh Bahadur are to be found at their 
proper places in the ragas. Some of these are incorporated in between 
the lines of the text The Jdjmmti raga comes after the Jdftrfrt mode 
in folio 350a. Fifth, thecompkte hymn of Guru Arjan in the RrtmtMi 
raga,, written in a small hand on a different piece of paper, was pasted 
in the text much later in folio 4 59a. Originally there were only the 
first two lines h bold letters, A photograph of the page dearly 
indicates how the later addition stands out from the rest of the text 
in folios 459a-459b, 133 This process of conversion points to the 
fact that the Banno version was coming into prominence within a 
section of the Panth during the time of Guru Gobind Singh. 

SiHth, Mira Bai's hymn in Mam raga is to be found in folio 545b, 
Seventh, at first this volume had just a single line of.Surdas's hymn, 
but later some other scribe completed it in a small hand, Still later it 
was deleted with hartal leaving only the first line in folio 6l5b. It is 
followed by Guru Alan's comment on Surdas and reinforces our 
assumption that the scribes, who failed to understand Guru Arjan's 
editorial insights, struggled with the problematic texts 

Eighth, there is one shalok attributed to Guru Gobind Singh 
among the couplets of GumTegh Bahadur in folio 700b. Ninth, the 
jVJundawrnt and the final shalok are in folio 700b. These are folio wed 
by the apocryphal texts in folios 700b-7G4a, Tenth, the is 

to be found in folios 704a-704b, followed by two blank pages. Then, 
at the end of the volume in folio 706a r comes the traditional recipe 
for the preparation of the ink. 

In sum, this copy of the Adi Granth is yet another variation of 
the Banno text. It should be noted that once the reputation of the 
Banno version became widespread within some sections oft he Panth r 
copies of other versions were changed to bring them in line with it 
This seems to have been the situation duringthe last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

^JTbere arc in my possesion a, number of photographs of this manuscript which 
were taken with the permission of the University authorities at Patiala. 
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Final Canonical Trxt 

There is dear manuscript evidence chat Guru Co bind Singh made 
a n a tie mp t to sia ndaidize l he text of the A dl Granth and t hus preven t 
the circulation of three different versions of it during, his period. 
Although the decision to indude the com posit ions of his father was 
taken by Guru Tegh Bahadur himself, it was the tenth Guru who 
. closed the canon during the last decades of the seventeenth century 
at a place called Damdama in Anandpur. In the recent past, there 
have been manuscripts of this version, written in 1682 and 1691 
respectively, and preserved at the Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar. 
Unfortunately, these rare manuscripts were destroyed during 
Operation Blues tar in 1984. Weshall return tothereports concerning 
the contents of these manuscripts in Chapter 7. Moreover, there slil! 
exist a number of manuscripts of the eighteenth century around 
Anandpur and Damadama (BhatindaJ areas, the main centres of 
Sikh activities i n the 1 ate seventeen th a nd ea rlyeighteenth tent uries, 
which belong to this final version of the Adi Granth, 13£ * It should 
be emphasized, however, that the closing of canon did not mean 
that other versions of the Adi Granth went out of circulation in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing examination of the early manuscripts reveals the 
evolution of the text of the Adi Granth through different historical 
phases. The written tradition of the ban! seems to have begun during 
Guru Nanak s lifetime. It is not yet certain whether the first section 
of the Guru I tar Sahas pothi was identical to Guru Nanak's pothi or 
whetherit was simply a later copy of the early corpus of Sikh scriptural 
tradition. By the time of Gum Amar Das, however we are on certain 
ground, and the Goindval pothis provided a principal source for the 
compilation of the Sikh scripture The two extant copies of the 
Goindvai pot his contain the earliest form of the writings of the first 
three Gurus and the bhagats, Ihe GNDU MS 1215 is another 
important document which reflects the pre-canonfcaI stage of Sikh 
scriptural tradition. It illuminates the textual process through which 
the evolution of Sikh scripture took place. There were other such 


Cunudcr Singh Mann, The MakingtifSUthScripnireV pp IS, 40, 3 25-tS. 
Ako see, PLar Singh, Gatf id Sri AJi pp, 324-32, 343-7- 
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documents (which have notsurvivedjr and there are certain extant 
manuscripts (such as the BahovaJ pothi) f which reflect the fluid state 
from which the various structures oforganization and the final form 
of various hymns emerged in the first canonical text of the Adi Granth. 

Guru Arjan seems to have worked on several pre-canonica! 
Iraditions to produce the first canonical text of the Adi Granth in 
1 <504, Ibis great granth (voddagranth) of the fi ft h Gum was used by 
various scribes as a touchstone to authenticate their own copies of 
the Adi Granth in the seventeenth century. An examination of the 
Kartarpur manuscript indicates ibaMts contents were frequently 
revised through the use of hartal and other methods such as crossing 
the lines out with a pen. Certain compositions were added later which 
were composed by Guru Arjan after 1604* On the whole, the raga 
organization and the final form of various hymns were fixed in the 
Kattatpur bir I still stand by the claims of the originality of this 
document, although there are certain textual problems that need to 
be addressed We shall return to them in the later chapters. 

This analysis also shows that there was no unity of the Adi Granth 
text to be found among its different versions during the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Each group within the PantH tried to 
legitimize its version of the Adi Granth by pasting an autograph of 
the Guru at the beginning of eachcopy. In many instances, the scribes 
(and their groups within the Panth) failed to understand the editorial 
insights of Guru Arjan and struggled with the problematic texts, Ibey 
were primarily responsible for the different versions of the text of 
the Adi Granth. Of all the three competing versions of the text that 
were being used by different groups within the Panth, it appears 
that the Banno version was gaining importance at the end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth. There ara 
however, some basic questions that still need to be addressed: how 
do we explain the origins of the Adi Granth traditions? Whdt were 
the reasons for the predominance of the Baitnc version of the Adi 
Granth in the late-seventeenth^enttuy or eighteenth-century Sikh 
community? Answers to these will be proposed in the seventh 
chapter. In the next chapter, however, we shall provide a textual 
analysis of certain portions of the Adi Granth, 
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TEXTUAL ANALYSIS 


From .a strictly orthodox point of view the Adi Cranth is 
the manifest body of the Guiu and many who accept it as 
such will be strongly inclined to regard its text as inviolate. 
E^or the scholar, regardless of his personal beliefs a text 
recorded or Ir an scribed byh urn an hands must always be open 
to textual analysis in the expectation that original meanings 
may have been obscured or errors committed in the process 
of writing. ] 


T extual analysis is an acknowledged discipline in academic study 
of sacred texts of world religions. The text of the Adi Granth 
is thus an important focus for scholarly inquiry. By employing 
this method one can reconstruct its history by addressing the 
fundamental question of how the text came into being, Tt is also 
possi ble to und erstand th e redaction process that was at werk beh ind 
the whole operation of formulating an authoritative text One can 
also determine the errors committed by the scribe in the process of 
copying, as well as the intentional tampering with the text by some 
later scribes. However; one should always keep in mind that textual 
analysis is not a branch of mathematics nor indeed an exactscience 
at all. It deals with matters that are neither rigid nor constant but 
rather fluid and variable. It is certainly not susceptible to hard and 
fast rules. 1 It is, therefore, not surprising that at times different scholars 
may provide different perspectives while using the same data. 

the recently published Encyclopaedia of Sikhism describes the role 
of Guru Arjan in the creation of a new scripture as follows. 

■W.H- McLrod The Sikh Stripluro: Senw Issues^ in Sikh Siudiei: Ccmfuralive 
ffcrepcttiwj* m a Ctemgmg Ttasihrwffc pp 99-100. 

^Christopher Key Chappie, 'Reading Fatan pli Without Ityasa: A Critique of Four 
Yofp Surra rzuzgeii! Journal of ihe Anmlcisn Academy vfRtMtm, 62{ I j {Spring 1394); 
E5-10S, The author dtea A,E. Hcuamanin the beginning to make the point. 
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The makin£ofcheGTanih3nvolve<j5usiamed labour and rigorous intellectual 
discipline. Selections had to be made horn a vast mass of material. What 
was genuine had to be sifted from what was counterfeit. Then the selected 
material had to be assigned to appropriate musical measures, edited and 
recast where necessary, and transcribed in a minutely laid-cun order. Guru 
Arjan accomplished the task with esttraordlnaiy mem ess, 1 

Although this dtai ion describes the creation of the Sikh scripture in 
a more or less traditional way, it does explicitly state that the process 
involved editing and recasting of certain hymns. We shall discuss 
this process in detail in this section. The textual variations in some 
of the hymns as they appear in the GoindvaJ pot his and in the early 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth are quite illuminating. We shall 
examine them by comparing the relevant texts and manuscripts in 
order to understand the process of the making of the Sikh canon. 

Mui Mantiar 

The Mul Mantar, or root formula with which the Adi Granth opens, 
is the basic theological statement of the Sikh faith. It consists of 
different epithets, all of which are traditionally understood as 
characterisations of the ultimate reality or Akal Purakh, According 
to the orthodox view, the Mul Mantar was created in its present form 
by Guru Nanak himself For instance, Pritam Singh writes: Tn the 
Sacred Book of the Sikhs also, one may come across any number of 
divine attributes, but those which must have struck the founder. Guru 
Nanak, as the most prominent and essential, were woven by him in 
a short rhythmic composition, called the Mul Mantra, the seminal 
formula, consisting of 14 basic structural units/ 4 The number 
fourteen here may refer to die sacred number of fourteen jewels 
(chflixdfln mtan) of Indian thought. 

The examination of early manuscripts has revealed, however, that 
the text of the Mul Mantar hasevolved through different phases. For 
instance; the earlier form that appears in the two available copies of 
the Goindval pothis reads as follows. 

IK Oimkaruu&UTupmadu 

sachu mmt Jurtaru mbhau mikaru akd muuili ajmi iwthhm. 5 [ 1 ) 

'Har bam Singh, ed, c/SrJAum. Vd. I {Patiala: PunfablUnivenity 

1992 ),p. 190. 

*Pli lam Singh, SMGoucep tof ihi Dtulna { Amritian Guru Nanak Dev Univssiiy 

Pica 19B5),p. vii. 

Gurinder Singh Mann, Tha Gvindwi Ptfhix Tlrf tartim ScvjW of tfw 
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There in one supreme being, known by grace through the true 
Guru. 

The true name, the creator, the fearless one and the formless one! 
The timclss one, never incarnated- and self-tKbtcnL [ 1J 

Sometimes there is a n additional phrase "by the grace of the perfect 
Guru' [Gum pur£ he ptmadu) at the end of this text* but nowhere 
does this form of the Mul Mantar correspond to the standard version 
given in theAdi Gran (h, Evidently this was the form that was current 
during the period of Guru A mar Das* 

The origin of the major components of the earlier form of the 
Mul Man tar as given in the Goindval pothis, however,, can be traced 
directly from the works of Guru Nanak first, the numeral ('IK') at 
the beginning of the Mul Mantar represents theunityofthe ultimate 
reality, a coneeptwhioh Guru Nanakinterprets in monotheistic terms. 
It affirms that the supreme being is one without a.-second. This Ss 
quite evident from the following statement: 'My Master is the one. 
He is the one, brother and he alone exists' 7 Similarly, the symbol 
Oankar has its origin in Guru Nanak's lengthy work Oankar in the 
measure Ramakali Oflfefrfeflnj, which gives particular meaning to it. fl 
Accordingly, Oankar is the foundational word (sabad), which is the 
basis oft he whole creation and represents in seed for mall scriptural 
revelation. 

Second, the most important word used by Gum Nanak to express 
the nature of divine revelation in its totality is nam (the name), 
frequently Linked with sachu (truth) to give the compound form 
sachu-namu. 5 It is understandable that the compound sachu-namu 
(the true name)- which indicates the eternal reality, should have 
become part of the basic theological statement of the Sikh faith. 
Guru Nanak himself identifies the Mul Mantar with the divine 
name. 10 The word sachu was very much in vogue during his times, 
and is thus frequently used in his works. 

Third, Guru Nanak frequently employs such terms as karlar 
(creator), akal (timeless) and nirankar (formless) for the supreme 

Sifeh Girutfi (Cambridge, MA, Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies, Harvard 
Universe 1596), pp. 154 and 305, 

*ibkL p. 204. 

7 WLrtM5,AG,p.550. 

S M1, Rrtg fisnufcdft Dtffcham 0*wihtm r AG, pp. 525-38. 

*W.H. McLeod, Ths Sihhx Htuory, JkPr^&ri, and Society {New York: Columbia 
University [Yew. 1p. 50. 

lfl ML MafU Sclihe 20, AC p, 1040. 
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being in his works The following statements may provide the basic 
units in the earlier Form of the Mul Mantan 

The fearless one, the form!™ one, the true name—who has created the 
enure world! (nirbhaumrantearu snthu namuffja ha kiasagal jahanuff)™ 

There Is one supreme being, the true name—with whom Is determined 
true Justice-!' (fffcci mwc&i iaefra mntffthhal nibarai aicliu niau/f)* 2 

The detached one, never incarnated, and self-existent 1 He is attained 
only through Urc Guru's (cachings, O tf ariak! {api nitti djorti sambiwu nanSt 
fftmailso paiaff). } * 

Fourth, in Guru Nanak's usage the Guru is the voice of Akal 
Purakh, mystically uttered within the human heart, mind and soul 
(nan). 14 The phrase satguru parsadu. therefore, conveys the meaning 
that the true Gutu reweals'himself throughgrace. By thetimeof Guru 
Nanaks successors, however, the range covered by the term Guru 
extended from the personal Guru to the concept ofan eternal Guru 
and on to identification with the supreme being himself. Thus the 
additional phrase Guru pure kepammdu (by the grace of the perfect 
Guru) may refer more specifically to the personal Guru than to the 
divine Gum Its use may reflect a situation in which competing 
daims to ihe office of guruship were being made This was certainly 
done by Baba Mohan who challenged the authority of Guru Ram 
Das. It is no wonder that he added the additional phrase in his pothis. 
This single .fact dates the writing of the two available volumes to a 
later period and makes them out to be copies of original Goindval 

pOthliL ■ ' 

On the whole, the basic elements of the earlier Form of the Mul 
Manta r come from the works of Guru Nanak. Presumably he himself 
formulated it during the Kartarpur period, when ihe first, Sikh 
community started using it in prayers. The most significant point is 
that it lays emphasis on the formless (nirankar) aspect, o f ultimate 
reality. For Guru Nanak the word nirankar is of utmost importance, 
which is quite evident from its occurrence in his description of the 
'realm, of truth' (sack khand). the fifth and the final stage in the 
soul's spiritual ascent. 15 Further, Guru Nanak's frequent use of (he 
word kartar (creator) for the supreme being is quite evident from 

"Ml, Mir Am 2 (5). AC. p, 4G5, 

IJ Mh Bmrrt Aii. 3- AC p. 1184 

11 Ml, totem Sold* 31, AG, p. 3042 

,4 W.H. J?£^on (Ddht; Oxford UrtimrityPr-eas, 

reprint 15 7G: Lattdn, Clarendon, 1E6S), p. ! 99. . . 

I5 ML Japu, AG. p, &. Also see ibid., ppi 172, 223-4. 
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his works Towards the end of his life he founded a village on the 
right bank of the Ravi hver r and named it Kartarpur, the dwelling- 
place of the creator. According to the janarxi-sakhi traditions, early 
Sikhs who visited the Guru at Kartarpur would greet each other by 
saying 'Kartar! Kanar!' 1 ^ In fact, Guru Nanak himself used to greet 
his followers in the same way and inspire them to recite the divine 
name to achieve liberation in life: 'Recite the true name of the 
creator. Then you will not have to come [into this world] again 
and again' {botoku sack nam kanarfjphtr bafiur na avan wf//). 17 
furthermore, the expression saaim namu kartar echoes the earliest 
form of the MuJ Mantar, available in the beginning of the Guru 
HarSahai pothiJ* 

Guru Ram Das invoked the divine attributes of the Mul Mantar 
in one of his compositions. The original verse resembles the text of 
the Mul Mantar and, similarly; it is free of any metrical or rhyme 
scheme. It reads as follows: 

Japi man mrhhauff smi sail soda sadff nirvairu mmati/j ajuni sambhau/f 
nun? 773L271 ana dim dhim r.trunhar nirnhtffiff 

Contemplate the fearless one, my man, who is true, true and always true. 
Devoid of enmity, the timeless one, never incarnated and self-existent! 
Meditate day and night on the formless one,, my mans who is above any 
need of sustenance. 

(M4, Parang 1 AG, p. 1201) 

The comparison of this text with, the earlier form ofthe Mul Mantar 
given above clearly indicates the addition oft he word Trirtrflir (without 
enmity), which Guru Ram Das employs to. put emphasis on the 
divine attribute of benevolence. Although Guru Nanak also employs 
the word nirvair for the supreme being in his RamakaH Dttiikhani 
Qankam, it is used more frequently in the compositions of Guru 
Ram Das. 20 This may ref lect his Orm resolve to counter the hostility 
of his rivals with the spirit of love and friendliness. 21 Thus a new 
emphasis is placed Upon the benevolent nature of ultimate reality. 

l ^See War Singh, Galha, p, I *4. 

* 7 M1, Prabhati %AG,p. 1329. 

^See the photocopy in Giani Gurdii Singh, Ihto Sri Gum Gramh Sahib: Bha^ai 
item tihag (Chandigarh; Sikh Sahit S&nsifrai, 1990]. preface, 

13 Ml, tfflmafefrJr Dasani OsntotJm AG. p. 93h 

^Sec Curcharam Singh, Adi Omnth Slujbad*mwkramamka r Vol. 2 [Patiata: Punjabi 
University, 1971), pp. 1526-7- 

31 Suntr Hans- A Hecur&truttim QfSikhHi^ryfromSik hUteTd&re( Jalandhar. ABS 
J^uhliuiEios]! 13&S), pp, 106-10. 
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In this ton text, Pi a r Singh argues that the use of the word nlrvair was 
'necessary to emphasise that God of the Sikh concept is free of 
animosity. This was in contradistinction! of certain Semitic religious 
traditions wherein God, along with other attributes, is shown to be 
revengeful too/ 22 

Guru Arjan gave the Mul Mantar its final form The Gum Nanak 
Dev University manuscript, which is an early recension of the Adi 
Granth, gives the form of the Mu! Manta r before its standardization. 

[k Qmhar tfffrnirnu kitm purakhu nirbhiu mr vmru akal murttiiajum mbhang 
5 m guru panadL 2 * 

There is one supreme being, the eternal reality, the creator, withouT fear and 
devoid of enmity, immortal, never incarnated, self-cxetent, known by grace 
through the true Guru 24 

In his final version, however, Guru Arjan replaced the phrase satguru 
parsadi (by the grace of the true Guru') with gur prasadi (by the 
grace of the Guru'), presumably to provide a more coherent structure 
to the text of the Mul Man tar. Also, he seems to have indicated that 
the word gur (principle) in the final phrase stands for the divine 
principle, functioning behind the free and sovereign act of grace. 
Thus the word Guru acquires a new meaning in the sense of a divine 
principle. 

Another significant point is that Guru Arjan added the word 
purakh to the received text of the Mul Mantar. It dearly indicates 
that by his time the personal (purakh) aspect of the supreme being 
acquired prominence as compared with Guru Nanak s emphasis on 
the formless (nirankar) nature of ultimate reality. Moreover, Gum 
Ram Das had already made this concept papular in his celebrated 
composition So Purdftft 25 [t is, important to note however, that Gum 
Nanak employed both phrases, Karta Purakh and Akal Purakh for 
the supreme being. 2 * 3 He also speaks of a personal God, a God of 
grace to whom one responds in love. 27 Thepfointthat is being made 
here is that a new emphasis was placed on the concept by Guru 
Arjan, when he included the word in the Mul Mantar. Piar Singh, 
however, argues that the fifth Guru employed the word Purakh after 

?I Plar Singh CaJU p 134. 

^GNDU MS 124 5 . f. 27 b. 

translation taken from W,H. McLeod, Sikhtim (London: Penguin Books, 1997), 
p- 271 

iS M4. JftrguAjfl So Pwakh AG pp, 10-1L 348. " 

26 Ml, VarMap\, AG p J3S and Mrnu Salha IS, AG, p 1Q3S. 

^See McLecxL Guru Nanak and die SlM? fleJigi'wt p. 1S5. 
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Karta to ‘emphasize that in the Sikh theological system, God theAkal 
J’urakh, is thesolecreator andnot Ppkxiii and frimsha, both, as certain 
theological systems of India hold/ 2 * Thus the final form of the Mul 
Mantar was intended to set the Sikh doctrine apart from the theological 
systems of both Indian and Semitic relifpous traditions. 

Five different forms of the Mul Man tar are used as invocations at 
the beginning of various sections and sub-sect ions of the Adi Grant h. 
They range from the mystic formula [Ik Vankor) through three short 
versions [1. Ik Gankar smgur prosody 2. Ik Omikariadmmm gwpraxkli; 
and 3. Ik Oirifeir satbumw ham purokh gur prosodi) to the complete 
Mul Mantar,^ It has been suggested that these different forms of 
invocations are used in the Adi Granth in order to break organizati on a I 
monotony and to add colourful diversity to the structure of the Sikh 
scripture. 30 A careful look at this diversity, however, reveals the 
developmental aspect of the text of the Mul Man tat The short 
versions were most conveniently employed for various sub-headings 
within the raga sections. Moreover, the use of different versions 
constitutes a departure from a certain classical doctrine of mantra, 
which holds that a mantra becomes inefficacious if its syllables are 
changed in anyway for if it is spoken in public). 3 * 

U is important to note that an invocation at the beginning of a 
new section or sub-section is always written on the right-hand side 
of the text in the Kartarpur manuscript. This practice, which is mostly 
followed in the seventeenth-century manuscripts, was meant to 
accord a place of honour to the Mul Mantar in the scripture However, 
later scribes abandoned that practice and did notpay much attention 
to the correct order of invocation and raga title. The issue was hotly 
debated among the Singh Sabha scholars and various sections of 
the Sikh community led by prominent Sikh sants in the 1950s, and 
a decision was reached in l%4to follow th e guidelines available in 
the Kartarpur manuscript- It was further decided that the Damdama 
version was to b e consul ted if there was some ambigui ty with respect 
to the position of the invocation in the Kartarpur volume: 32 The 

5 %iarSinghr P 134. 

2? for mure detail* un these forms, see my The 'Ifcsl and Meaning uf the Adi 
CrantY (Ph.fr thesis University of Toronto, 1991), pp, 97-8. 

,fl Mohinder Kaur GIL L Cura Cromh Sdhlfc dt Sampodw-koSa. [Amriuar: New Age 
Book CertUt 2nd edn, 19B2i Isl edn, 1974), p. 4J. 

31 KL Sharrrui, The Classical Con cept of Mantra'. In Pill am Singh, SfMi Cmoipt 
vfihe I4yTFW r p. 27. 

^ 3 £ur delate, see Harbhajan Singh. Ctfriwnt&iiwpdilfln NinttM (Chandigarh; Salnam 
Prakashan, 1982), p. 157. 
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decision, however, reflected t he dominance within thePamh ofa g^oup 
of Sikh sants, who followed a canonical mode of imexpr elation, which 
takes the linguistic form and arrangement of words of the scripture 
as literally true. For them, any change in the sequence of the 
invocation and the raga title would amount to violation of the 
integrity of the text of the Adi Cranth. On the other hand, Sikh 
scholars who foil owed theSingh Sabha mode of interpretation, based 
on the consistent structure of the AdiGranth, continued to maintain 
their position that the Mul Mantar should always come before the 
taga title. 33 These Singh Sabha scholars, nevertheless, accepted the 
decision in good faith and did not try to challenge the authority of 
the Panth. 3 '* 

More recently, the issue of the Mul Manta r has sparked a world¬ 
wide controversy in which my doctoral research on the issue came 
under fire 35 Meanwhile, Fiar Singh's work on the history of the 
compilation of the Adi Granth, (Jdihd Sri Aj# Granth, was published 
by the Guru Nanak Dev University (Amritsar) in 1592, and he was 
also implicated in the vilification campaign that was already on 
against me Both of us were faced with the problem of the variant 
readings of the Mul Maniac and we tried to explain them in our 
own ways. However we agreed on thepointthat it was Guru Arjan 
w ho fixed the Anal form of the Mul Mantar. I still maintain my 
academic position on this issue and assert that the minor 
modifications in spelling and form made no difference to the basic 
Sikh doctrine. 


Lturcical Texts 

1. Jflpjh The Early Morning Prayer 

The introductory section of the Adi Granth consists of liturgical texts. 
It opens with the celebrated fapji of Gum Nanak. a work which is 
regarded as the quintessence of the whole Sikh scripture. Devout 
Sikhs recite it from memory every morning during the ambrosial 
time' ( amritvela ) immediately after rismgand bathing. According to 

Sin gh, 'Mul Mantar ale SfrkttTj Sri Ce*™ Cranffi Stffwfr Dorofun, \fol X 
(Jalandhar flaj Publisher^ 3 rd edn* 1 st edn r lft> 4 ), pp. 711 - 30 - 
* 4 ibid v pp, 739 - 30 . 

r details on The coni roveny, see Badriueir Singh GiimirttJ.. JVflniKii Attack pn 
SriCiiiru Grantft Sahik draJcmta or Matphtwf (Chandigarh: Im^manana! Centre of 
SilriTSEudies, 1994). For rebuttals, see Plar Singh, The Mul Mantra Imbroglio; in 
Gatha, pp. 132-44. 
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the testimony of Bhai Gurdas r this devotional practice originated 
during die final period of Gum Nanak's life when he settled down 
at Kartarpur as the head of a newly emerging religious community: 
The So fW and orb were sung [in the evening], while the/apriwas 
red ted early in the morning during the tambrosial time"'. 35 

The two available copies of the Ctoindval volumes do notcomain 
the text of lap}!. It is believed that there were two other volumes, 
which have not survived* one of which contained the liturgical texts 
including the JapjL Mohan Singh Dtwana claims to have seen the 
text of Jtipji inone of the Goindval poihis in 1933 at Goindval Sahib, 
but the description of his discovery appears to be uncertain: 'Jf l 
recall correctly, Jap(u) was followed by Suidft Costfi)! 37 It has been 
claimed that the Guru Har Sahai pothi began with the/tfftjt, but its 
reading has not been made public so far by Giani Gurdit Singh who 
had taken certain photographs of this manuscript before its loss in 
1970. 

Hie Guru Nanak Dev University manuscript, GNDU MS (Sec 
photograph on p, 236} 1245, provides an earlier version of the 
morning prayer before its standardization. It begins as follows; 

IhOanharsatinamuham purakha ttfrfpfau mwairu akd murattajunisabhanz 

satgprupamdl 

Japu Mahalu ffl/f 

suchi na havmje sochi lakh varff chupai diup na hnvaijelai ratal n Hvainr/ 
/ bhukftia bhukh na moral je barnka pur&nt hltarff sahans sianapa lakh ihJFri ta 
ltd: na chalai nriiff Mu sachiara tariai Mu kumi luffcii pah// huham rajai ctaabna 
nanak Ukhia naUfflff^ 

'Itiere is one supreme being the eternal reality, the creator, without fear and 
devoid of entity immortal never inta r m te d se If- etf stem, Jmown by grace 
through the true Gum. 

Japu Mahalu 1 

Never can you be known through ritual purity though one deanseonesd f a 
hundred thousand times. Never can you be revealed by si tent reflection 
though one dwell absorbed in the deepest cneditat leu. Though one gather 
vast riches the hunger remain^ no cunning will help in the hereafter. How 
then is truth to be attained how the veil of falsehood tom aside? Nanak 
thus liis written: submit to divine order walk tn Ik way. [I) 35 

5 *Ua ran Bhai Curd* il:3$. 

^See Mohan Singh Diwana, THsccverks in Sikh Culture (1I1). J Iwruat c/ Sifrfr 
Studies^ VoL 2* no. 1 [February 1975), p. (50, 

3 *Ctf DU MS 1245, C 27b. 

Jfl Tlie iraralatkm is taken from McLeod, Sikhism, p. 271, 
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A comparative analysis of this text with the standard vision of fapji 
(See photograph on p, 262) reveals the following important 
differences, which illuminate different stages in the process of its 
development. First, the Mul Mantar is given in its earlier form, 
containing the phrase satguruparsadi[by the grace ofthe true Guru) 
of the Goindval pothis instead of gur prasadi (by Lhe grace of the 
Gueu) of the Adi Granth. This early form of the Mul Mantar is 
employed Five limes only in the GNDU text.* 0 

Second, the title of lhe composition is mentioned a slapu Mahalu 
1 , indicating specifically the authorship of Gum Nanak. Here the 
use of the term mahalu is very significant, since it reflects an earlier 
convention followed in the Goindval pothis. In the standard 
version, however, the symbol mahalu 1 is omitted, perhaps 
consciously, to assign divine authorship to the text. Guru Arjan 
seems to have indicated that the ultimate source of all bani is the 
eternal Guru, who revealed himself through Guru Nanak and his 
successors. It would be understandable for this fundamental belief 
to be acknowledged right in (he beginning. The entry in the index 
of the Kartarpur manuscript however, reads: The lapu is copied 
from the manuscript written in Guru Ram Das's hand/ 41 In Guru 
Ram Das J s bani one finds that a number of stanzas of fapji have been 
interpreted for the audience . A2 This is an example of interpretation 
of the meaning of scripture bymeans of scripture itself 43 Evidently 
Guru Ram Das was the first Guru to attempt to clarify and expound 
the meaning of certain words,, phrases and stanzas of the fapji in 
his works. He must have made a copy of the lapfi in his hand, 
which Guru Arjan used at the time of the compilation of the Adi 
Granth, 

The third and the most distinctive difference is that the 
introductory couplet of the /jp;f is missing in the earlier text. The 
standard version reads: The eternal one, from lhe beginning, through 
all time, present now, lhe everlasting realityf 44 Three explanations 
may be offered here. First, the author of this shaiok is Guru Nanak 
himself because ofthe frequent use of the word sachu in his works. 
But it was added by Guru Ar jan much later when he produced lhe 

■^Fw details, see PiarSmfth, CMw Sr s Adi Granth. p. 137, 

4i KartarpurMS,f 2/2. 

42 M4, Msi {5-12},. AC r pp. 1239-42. Aim see Btusimu 3, AG, p, 1134 and 
f&Ertdra A, A^ t pp. 123C-7, 

details, see Chapter S r pp. 242-3. 

Si Wi wri, p, 271 r 
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final text of the lupft, Second, this shalok is also repeated with a slight 
difference as an introductory shalok to the seventeenth octave of the 
-SuJfhmflni, This fact alone makes it the composition of Gum Arjam 
who would have expressed Gum Nartaks intention and teachings in 
his own words^^ By adding his own shalok at the beginning of the 
lapji, the fifth Guru must have in tended to stress the unity of guruship, 
This may be another reason why he did not write the symbol mahala 
1 with the title of the fapji in the standard version. Third. Gutu Arjan 
included Guru Nsnak's shalok in his Sukhmani for the purpose of 
elaborating upon the theme of the permanence of divine reality in 
contrast to the impermanence of worldly things 

Finally the first stanza of the /opjit that appears here has some 
linguistic variations. Evidently Gum Arjan modified the language of 
certain words (j eifje f utdmi/umn f bam/banna, sahamfsahas, homfhohi, 
kiufkiv) f and replaced them with more grammatically and metrically 
sound constructions in order to standardize the t0rt. ¥01 instance, the 
use of the verb utari (be removed) fits well with the feminine noun 
bhukh (hunger), whereas the use of its synonymous variant utaral in 
this case would be re^rded as a colloquial expression Similarly 
the word jei (even if) with a long syllable was replaced with its short 
synonym je to fit the metre. It should, be emphasized however, tha t 
the meaning of the text remains the same in spite of this revision. 
There are numerous such examples throughout the text of the }apji 
where Guru Arjan refined the language of certain passages and polished 
the metre. In this context, Christopher Shackle has aptly pointed out 
that the language ofihe Adi Cranth allows for great freedom, conf erred 
by the availability of many synonymous variant forms with long and 
short syllables which may be used to fit the metre and the rhyme, 47 

Traditionally the concluding shalok of the Japji is understood to 
be Gum Nanak's own composition. There are. however, scholars who 
regard Guru Angad as its real author. 46 In order to discuss the issue 
in detail, we must begin with its scriptural position in the earlier 
recension of the Adi Granth. IntheCNDU manuscript the epilogue 
of the Jap;i is rendered as follows. 

^Gurn Ar|an J s inspiration may wel] have been based on the following sayings of 
Cum Nanak: fapji 27, AC. p. C ; Am ChhaM % p. 457 and team Sokihe 2, p. 1057, 

**For more details. see J7iar Singh, Colha Sri Adi Oflnrt,pp. 139-41. 

*>C Shackle. Ah lo it*Sacred Lmgyagp o/rfe Sikhs (Londnit School 

of Oriental and African Studies* University of London, 19S3J, p. 160. 

^ee W.H. McLewL Irani and ed., 7«:f«df Sswrai for the Study of Schism 
(Manchester Manchester University Press, 1534), p. 4 
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Satohuff pAunu Cum pfw mata dharan mahaaiff dinasu mi duf dai daw 
khelai sagd jagatuff chnngiman tun awn vachai effrajamu haduri/f karami apa 
apam he nere he duriff jini namu dhMa gae m asakad ghoH/f namk w muhh 
tqjde hor keti chhuti naBfflff** 

Shalok. Air is the Gum, water the father, and earth t be mgh Ly motho of a l I- 
Day and night are the caring guardians, fondly nurturing a 11 creation. In the 
court of the righteous one, all stand revealed thdr deeds declared, bods 
good and ill. As we have acted so we are recompensed, some brought near, 
others driven away. They who have faithfully followed the name have run 
their course, their labours done, freed are they and many others with them, 
Radiantly Nanak,ihey go to glory. 50 

Evidently, this text has minor linguistic variations from the standard 
version of the concluding shalok of lapjl t hese can be seen in the 
construction of the following words in both versions” air (paunuf 
pavanu) day (dinair^drrasi), and near (ncrefnemi). Further, there is 
an e<tra word ftor (many) in this earlier text. In Var Majh, however, 
this shalok appears in exactly the same form under the symbol of 
Guru Angad as it is given above 51 Obviously Guru Arjan revised 
this shalok in the final version of fopji, but retained its earlier form 
in VdT Majh. 

The inclusion of this shalok in the earlier manuscript clearly 
indicates that it had al ready acquireda distinctive liturgical function, 
perhaps during the Kartarpur period H and that is why it became a 
part of Guru Nanak'sJdpjT It was perhaps intentionallyaddedtothe 
morning prayer to stress the continuity and unity of gumship.The 
origin of this shalok, however, may be traced back to the following 
verse of Guru Nanak's Matu Solahe'. '[I have] realized thus: air is the 
Guru and water the father. The earth is the mighty mother of all, 
who has kept us in her womb. Day and night are the caring guardians 
fondly nurturing the whole world/ 52 Clearly, the theme of this verse 
is reflected in the epilogue of the lapjU and a considerable degree of 
verbal correspond ence is also to be found in the two texts. Three 
possible explanations may be offered here for this similarity of 
language and theme. 

First, Guru Nanak must be regarded as the author of the 
concluding shalok of lapji. To support this view, the Furatan 
famm-sakht tradition claims that this shalok was recited by Guru 

^Yhls, iiansliiLon is slightly adapted from MtUud, SpWmttt. p. 231, 

Sl MX Var ikkjh 2 (IS), AC* p. 14(3. 

* 2 MlttiaruSdOm L AG,p r 1021 
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Nanak just before he died al Kartaipun 53 Presumably it was 
introduced i n Sik h worship a s pan of th e j \tipp by his su ccessor, Gu ru 
Angad, who may have made it obligatory that the shaiok be recited 
at the conclusion of all Sikh ceremonies. 5,1 Thus with ihe passage of 
time the shaiok became popular under the symbol of Guru Angad. 
There are other such instances in the Adi Gramh, when a composition 
is repeated at two different places under the symbols of two succeeding 
Gurus. 55 

Second, Cole has suggested that Guru Nanak may have initiated 
his successor, Bhai Lehna, into the poetic skill of verse composition 
in the literary form of a shaiok, and this training may have been a 
partof his designation to the office of gumship at Kartarpur.^Thus 
the two Gurus may have worked together on the text of the epilogue 
of the Japji and r accordingly, both may be regarded as its joint authors. 
According to the Miharban Jamm-sakhi t it was Gum An gad who 
arranged the stanzas ofthe/apf! in their present form at the instance 
of Guru Nanak at Kartarpur It is also specifically mentioned there 
that Guru Nanak uttered the concluding shaiok of Jap)i while 
addressing Guru Angad. 57 It might have been Gum Nanak's own 
instruction to include the shaiok in the morning prayer. By doing 
so, he must have intended to transfer his spiritual authority to Guru 
An gad through the imprimatur of the bani and to institutionalize 
the office of guru ship to ensure its survival and permanence. 

Third, Guru Angad may have drawn inspiration from Guru 
Nana It's verse when he composed the concluding shaiok of Japji.^ 
The original context of its utterance may very well have been the 
time when Gum Angad assumed the office of gumship. Being his 
first utterance in the form of a vakor commandment, it may have 
acquired its present scriptural position as a part of the morning prayer. 

^See Central Public Library Patiala, Photozincograph facsimil e of Cdcbiookds 
m anu*tr ipi of Puratan fmtwn-sMi* No. 1616, pp. 437-6L 

5 *Set, W.H. McLeod, trans., Tbc OmupaRaMt-mtm (Dunedinr University 
of Otago Proa, 1D&7). pp. 76 and 163, n. 141, 

55 Fot in sconce CuruAmar Das'shalok 2 (ll) in IfrrSri Aijp(AC, p . 86)15 repeated 
under the symbol of Cueu Ram Das as shaiok 2$ in SdM Varan t£ Vadftifc {AC, 
p. 1424). 

Owen CoJe Sifefajm and Indian Contort 146 9-J 70S (London: Darton* 
Ixingman & Todd, 19B4), p. 224. 

^StttanamSakhi Sri GmutdtmakDwfi[l M iM Harji and Priht Cfcrmrtfru/Jt VoL 2 
(Amricaar: Khalsa College. 19&9). p. 136. 

^ s Poi other instances of similarities between the compositions of the fim two 
□uius, see Taran Singh r Gum Angad Dev Ji (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1975), 
pp. 25-32. 
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Thus, Guru Angad may have affixed the seal on the text of the lapfi 
by including his own shalok at the end, By doing so he also could 
have made the point that he carried the spiritual authority of his 
predecessor. 

In sum, it should beemphasized that it was Guru Arjan who was 
mainly responsible for the fixing of the text of JapjL In the case of 
thirty-eight stanzas, of Guru h^anak, the fifth Guru made some 
linguistic refinements through the substitution of synonyms for 
certain words. The basic text and its meaning, however, remain the 
same despite revision. The earlier reading of thctexl pci nts towards 
a strong tradition of oral transmission. It is not surprising that certain 
changes occurred during the period of oral transmission before it 
was first written down. The indexmoteof the Kartarpur bir that The 
Japtt was copied from the manuscript written in Guru Ram Das's hands', 
points towards the possibility of other versions circulating within the 
community Once the text of Japji was fixed in the Kartarpur 
manuscript, it was faithfuily copied in the later manuscripts. 

2. So Dar Rahtrasi The Evening Prayer 
The evening prayer of the Sikhs* normally referred to as So Dar Rahwas 
or simply Rahiras, is recited at sunset. The specifictiile So Dar (That 
Door) derives from the first word of Guru Nanak's first hymn in Am 
raga: %Vhere is the place where you dwell, with its door [so daru) 
whereyou sit keeping watch over all 5S> The other title Rah iras (straight 
path) stands for supplicatory prayer, which takes its name from the 
fourth line of the fourth hymn of the fourth Guru: X G my friend and 
Guru, grant the light of your glorious name, the support of my life 
and the guidance which prompts us to sing your praises/ 60 Clearly, 
the verse is in the form of a petitionary prayer (blrnu, humble 
submission), which is common to the north Indian devotionaLliterary 
tradition. Thus the complete title So DarRahirdsmeans a "supplicatory 
prayer offered at that door/ 

The most illuminating instance in the standard text of the Adi 
Granth is the appearance of the So Dar hymn in three different 
versions, one in the Jdpii, the other in So Dar Rahims, and the third at 
the beginning of Asa mode. 61 Originally, only one version appeared 
in three different places, 62 Indeed, the appearance of theSo Dar hymn 

* 9 M1, Sodom Ruga Asa, AGi pp, 347-8. 

W M4, Gui<n 4/1, AG, pp. ID, 432, 

1, Sedan, AG, pp. ft and 347-3. 

6J See CNDU MS 1245, ff, Bla-Blb, 33b-34a, 345a. 
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three times is a unique instance in the Adi Granth. A careful reader 
can notice the presence of vocatives {tera, cere, fiifihdrto) in the .So Dar 
and Raga Asa hymns, while they do not figure in the standard lapji 
text In fact vocatives are considered musical devices that form part 
of a singing tradition. The morning prayer, Japtgi t is a contemplative 
bani and is meant for recitation during the ambrosial hours (amrit 
vela) of the I a si watch of the night before dawn. That is why vocatives 
are not used in the lapjL The evening prayer. So DarRahiras, on the 
other hand, is meant for congregational worship. The So D&r hymn 
is, therefore, sung in the evening. One can listen to its musical 
performance during the evening kirtan session* called So Dor di 
chaunki(the 'silting' of So Ddr)* at the Golden It m pie, Amritsar and 
appreciate the music aiity of this hymn. 

In the Kartarpur manuscript* t he entry of the title of the evening 
order reads sodaru panch sabtidP* signifying that the title So Dar 
contains a duster of five shah ads (three of them by Guru Nanak 
and one each by the fourth and the fifth Gurus)/ 4 which 
constituted a liturgical order by the time the scripture was compiled 
in 1604. It is important to note here that the Kartarpur volume 
does not contain the So Purakh text (a collection of four hymns* 
the first two of them by Guru Ram Das and one each by Guru 
Nanak and Gum Arjan respectively)^ 5 in its introductory section. 
This dearly indicates that it became pa it of the evening order after 
the compilation of the scripture. Commenting on its intended 
usage, W.H, McLeod observes: 

The fact that the Sc Purakh group is distinguished in the Adi Granth text 
from the Sftiflr sequence may conceivably indicate that a separate usage was 
envisaged by Gum Arjan when he compiled the script ure. If so, there its no 
indication ofwhai chife intention might have been, nor ofactual fulfilment 
of any such intention. 

The dement of uncertainty with respect to the intended usage of So 
Purakh, as noted by McLeod* becomes dear when we take into 
account its gradual introduction into Sikh liturgy. Lorthis reason* it 

%tftarpurM5 r f.2/2. 

64 The && Cur cluster has the following live shabads in the Adi Granth: (l)-(3) 
MS* Asa I* 2/1 and 3/2* AG*pp, S-SO* 347-9* (4) M4,Ciijrft 4/1, AQ* pp. 10, 492; 
and [$} M5 P Gu|ori5/L AG, pp. IQ, 495. 

ti5 The group has die following hymns in the Adi Granth (I) M4* Am 

1/2, MXpp. 10-11, 34S; (2) M4,A&* 2/53* Ad pjv. 11-12,345; (3) ML Aid 3/29, AG, 
pp. 12, 357; and (4) M5 H Ara 4/29, AG, pp, 12, 37S, 

66 W.H. McLeod, The Orntpa Singh Arift-rtoiK, p. 209* n, 18- 
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was incorporated only later into Sikh scripture. Guru Aifan's decision 
to include the So FtirflfeJi text in the introductory section of the Adi 
Granth would seem to reflect his stress on the personal aspect of the 
supreme being. 117 That could account for his divergence from the 
normal pattern of arrangement of hymns of the Gurus according to 
the chronological sequence oftheir authors. He placed the two hymns 
of Guru Ram Das before GuruNanaks third hymn to bring Forward 
the title of the So Pwrofeh text. Moreover the sequence of the two 
liturgical texts does have a theological coherency for if the Set Qar 
(that door ) is intended for petitionary prayers, then the So PuraMi 
(that being) reveals the nature of the supreme being who answers 
those prayers. 

Thus the original form of the Rahiras order contained only the 
So Dar text, which was popular in the Sikh community at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Bhai Gurdas testifies to the 
Tradition of its singing In Sikh worship, which originated during the 
fCartarpur period. 0 * The Later addition of the So Pumhh text to the 
evening order was done at the instance of Guru Arjan, perhaps during 
the last days of his life. Traditionally the oral recitation of So Dar 
Fphim was followed by the singing of the first five and the last stanzas 
of the Anand in Ramakali mode, which commands a particular 
prominence in Sikh ritual and liturgy. 09 This portion of the Anand 
also became a part of the evening prayer. In the same manner Guru 
Arjan's iWumjawam and his shalok tera kitajato nahm, with which the 
Adi Granth concludes, gradually became part of Sikh liturgy and 
acquired their place at the end of the Rahiras order. 

There are other features of So Dar RaMras that developed in 
response to the needs of the Sikh community in the late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century. Let us consider the inclusion of the banati 
chaupai and other compositions of the Dasam Granth [savayya and 
debar a) in the evening prayer 70 For instance, the opening passage 
reads: Txtend to me your guiding hand, grant this my heart's desire 
[that] at your feet most gracious lord, accepted I may dwell. Let all 
my foes be overcome, your hand my sure def ence Let all around me 


PUM MS EL which is she earl jest copy of The Kanarpur mamiimpi, docs 
con [a in the InurgicaJ- text Sc Purafeh See ft. 5b-6a. ft was wriuen st 3 time when 5a 
PurdWi had become part of ihe evening order, possibly during Guru Aijar/s last two 
years of life' Baba Ram Rifs bir{lti S3) also con tains the test of So Piifiafrh. 

*Varm Bhd Off das 

®McLeod.The Ctoan£fl Singh Hahit-nmna, p, 236, li. 359. 

Granth r p 254. 
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live in peaces all these within my care' 71 Surely, the whole theme of 
the benati chaupai was intended to boost the morale of the 
community in the face of adverse drcumstances r when the Sikhs were 
fighting battles for survival against the Mughal authorities. The same 
concern for protection (fuftfo or i£k) maybe seen in the addition of 
Guru Arjan'spauri from VarRmnakdi ("You are the mighty one, there 
where no other is. Even [the unborn child] is under your protection 
in the fire of the womb 1 ), and of his two shaioks from Vm Gu jerri at 
the end of the extended formoftheRahirasorder7 2 It may be stated 
that the lengthy version of the evening prayer, which Includes some 
extra material that is not to be found in the modem order, appeared 
in the eighteenth century. This version is still current among the 
followers of Sikh sants and the Nihang ord^r of the Khalsa. 73 It is 
nowonderthatthis lengthy version ofRahiras became popular within 
the Sikh community after Operation Bluestar of 1984, when the 
Indian army assaulted the Golden Temple complex at Amritsar, it is 
important to not^ however, that the Singh Sabha scholars were 
mainly responsible for the fixing of a modem standard form of the 
Rahii as order7* 

3. Gum Amar Das's Anand or hymn of bliss 

It is important for our purpose to understand the evolution of the 
text of Guru Amar D^sAmnd in mode The second volume 

of the available Mohan pothis contains only thirty-eight stanzas of 
its text fff. 80-92), which dearly indicates that Guru Amar Das was 
followmgthe pattern of Gum Nan ak r s/flp;i. Tradition holds that the 
last two stanzas were added later, one by Guru Ram Das and the 
other by Guru Aijan. 75 The GNDU MS 124S contains forty stanzas 
wich some sequential variations on folios 881-6. In particular, two 
stanzas (nos 26 and 27) do not conform to both, the text of the 
Goindval pothis and the standard version of the Adi Granth. They 
even show a marked difference ft om the Miharban's version of Anand, 
contained in the C 05 M Guru Amar Das Ki ('Discourse on Guru Amar 

7l Davam Gttnth. pp. 1JS6-B, r naruktii>n from Texted Source, p. 55. 

VJit Kanduti (5} r AG, pp. Ni-2 and V&r Gujari 1-2 (l) r AG, p. St7- 

7 *Fch more details On the two different versions oftheeveningprayer r see McLeod 
Th? Chaupa Sinjtft ArtMunu, pp. 2Qfl-3, n. IS. 

T *S w Sikh Rahil Marjada (Amritsar S.G.PXX iSthedn, 1382), p. 8. 

73 S« Cvrsharan Kavr l^gL Babe Mohan voiian P&ihwrt pp. 16-17. Also see 
Fauja Siingh, Guru AmflrDju: life aid (New Delhi- STerHngFLihtaher*, 137% 

p. d&t n. 45. 
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Das r ) r written by Harji m 16337** Evidently, these stanzas must have 
come from a different source,, perhaps from the oral tradition. 77 

In order to understand the process through which the text of the 
Armml a thieved its final form in the Adi Gran th r we need to examine 
the following sequential pattern in the early manuscripts, given in 
Table 3.1. 

Table 3.1 Evolution of the Anand from Early Manuscripts 


First line of the stanza Stanza nn. in 



Goindval 

MS 

Mina 

AG 


pothis 

1245 

text 


e nuana m a nardri 

32 

32 

32 

32 

esmm meria har turn ffiafrf 

33 

33 

33 

33 

mani £hdu bhaia prabh 

X 

38 

X 

34 

e aanro mend isu jagg mahi 

34 

34 

34 

35 

€ nelaraho meriho 

35 

35 

35 

36 

e sravtmahu merit* 

36 

36 

36 

37 

hari jm gupfm an da n 

37 

37 

37 

38 

*bu mc/m schUa 

38 

40 

38 

39 

msnd suwabu miabhagio 

X 

39 

39 

40 


A num her of interesting points emerge from a comparative analysis 
of entries in Table 3.1. In the fust place, stanza no. 34 of the stand¬ 
ard version of the Adi Granth, beginning with the line ™ni chau 
bhma prabhagam sunia (My man was delighted when I heard of the 
lord's coming)/figures neither in the Goindval pothis nor in 
Miharban's text. Evidently it belongs to Guru Aqan* whose compo¬ 
sition would scarcely find a place in the Mina document. It is sig¬ 
nificant, however, that MS 1245 has this composition as stanza no. 
36, a fact which points towards the earlier sequence of the Anand 
before standardization. In this context, FiarSingh righdy argues that 
MS 1245 'conformsmore to the accepted version |ofthe Adi Granth] 
than to the Mina's Granth, 1 and that it is 'preposterous to say that 
MS 1245 is a Mina work 7 & 

Secondly, stanza no. 40 of the Adi Granth, beginning with the 
linedmmd smahu vadabhagtho sagal manorwh pure (listen to the song 

^Ctted In RaljasbirSingh, &L f GuwA nwDfliSdWt Ptutak (Amritsar; Cum Nanak 
DevUnJveshy, pp t 19G-201. 

^Forthe ksi of these Jianzai (nos. 26 ami 2?). set GNIX/ MS 1245. f. SS4a, 
Also, see Flat Singh, Gath a Sri Adi Gran th r pp. 1 61-2. . 

TS PbrSSn^h d Cfl£fta r p. 116-19. 
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of jay, O blessed souls, the joyof having accomplished al l the tasks), 
appears in both MS 1245 and Miharban'stexl as stanza no. 39, but 
does not figure in the Goindval pot his. Clearly it is Guru Ram Das's 
composition, which was added to Guru Amar Das's original text of 
thirty-eight stanzas at the end. The addition was made with the 
intention of reinforcing the recurring theme of the unity of guruship. 
It was done in the same way as Guru An gad's shalok was added to 
the text of Guru Manak's }apjt Guru Ram Das's stanza was available 
to bothGuru Aifan and his brother Prithi Chand, and both ofthem 
introduced it in their respective compilations. 

Thirdly, the placement of Guru Arjan's stanza {rmni chm frftaia) 
at the position of no. 34 in the Kartarpur bir- however, raises an 
important issue. Roth Piar Singh and Guiinder Singh Mann argue 
that this shift has broken the normal sequence oft he composition/ 5 
For instance, the opening lines of stanzas 32-7 address the various 
organs of the human body as follows: H Q my tongue!" (e mjtfflfi); *0 
body of mine!' [c sarin? iwria): d 0 eyes ofmine! r (e nemraho wienTttf); 
and 'O ears of miner (e mawHaJm meric). The appeal in each case is 
made to the bodily organs to live in gratitude by remembering the 
one who has created them. It has been argued thatthe new stanza at 
no, 34 "does not thematically fit' in this sequence and has not kept 
their 'thematic unity and artistic beauty/ Both these arguments are 
simplistic and their authors do not attempt to understand Guru 
Aryan's editorial perspective. At times. Guru Arjan consciously breaks 
the monotony of the normal sequence to provide a deeper insight 
into the issue at hand m in the present case. Guru Arlan's stanza 
interjects the theme of a successful body that has achieved spiritual 
realization and has become the temple ofthe divine beloved, 

I n a si m i I arvein, Guru Amar Das likens the human body to iiajimatuEr 
(temple of the lord) through whkh one attains liberation.®* Thus Guru 
Arjan s stanza makes pei feet sense in the final sequence of the Anatid, 
where it stresses the sanctity of human life as envisaged by the third 
Guru himsdf. 

Finally, from the above analysis it becomes quite dear that Guru 

^Ptar Singh, Gatfci, pp. and Mann r The Making of Sikh Scripture/ 
pp, 88-9, 244 r m 22 

ia i have nocked at least ten such instances ufoere normal sequence has been 
consciously broken. For instancy the author-tfiae sequence of the four hymns of So 
Puralth cluster is as fellows: M4, M.4, M! r and M5. Howcan one captain the position. 
□fOuru Nan ak'i hymn hereT 

VmtPtMiri LAG p, mG 
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Axian was responsible for the final form of the text of Guru Amar 
Das's Anand. He freely used his editorial discretion to add his own 
stanzas and refine the language of the celebrated works of his 
predecessors. 8 2 The basic text and meaning, however, remain intact 
in each case. Further, any decision about the text of the Adi Granth 
was taken after careful thought and planning, even after exploring 
the other alternatives. Tit isis quite obvious from the situation of MS 
1245, where the sequence of the Anand was still in the process of 
formation. However, once that sequence was fixed in the Kartarpur 
bir by Guru A nan himself, it was not possible for anyone else to 
introduce any further change in the sequence. 


Guru Nanak's Sums Hymn 

One of Gum Nanak's hymns in the Suhi mode, beginning with the 
line frdun c £uaji toara tufa lera kavan sarafbuJava (which ta the scale, 
which the weight-measure? which gold-tester may I call in to test 
yxi?), has become pan of the liUffgical textSJmlMd Haznre, which is 
normally recited as pa it of the morning order. It appears in the 
Goindval pothi H Volume I as follows: 

Ik Qankarmguru ptiTtiiddu 
Raga Parbhm Lolai 

kmmrn iaraji kavam fofifl ura kavmu samfbulmaffkavanu Cum km pahi dthMa 
leva kai pahi muUu haravafft/f tern baba aid na jaimff Inn jali thali mahiah 
Gftflripur Urn tun ape tammaf/lf/rdtauff 

andhuia nich jaii parde s hhm avai tfiu ynrmjj tan ki sangali baba nanak rahata 
kini bidhi murha pavaijf4/jlff E3 

Hiere is one supreme being, known by grace through the true Guru. 

Raga Paibhati Lai at 

Which is the scale* which the weight -measure? Which gold-tester may 1 call 
in to test you? Who is the Guru from whom I may receive instruction? whom 
do I approach to evaluate you? (1)0 Baba! I caimoi know your extern. You 
are all-pervasive on water, land, and on the entire surface of the earth. You 
are immanent in all creation, (l) rahau ... 

My mind, which is fhictua ting a teach moment, is blind J owjyand alienate A 

HZ Guru Manak's Nddh Gen in Rjwaftdi mode has sevi.ni y-three stanzas hi the 
standard version uf the Adi Granib. in Utfumel of the Goindual pothfs, hoover* 
tbae are ody seventy-two stanzas available, The last stanza must have been added by 
Cumbrian himself. 

B3 PULr photocopy at the Jalandhar Yblumc of thchtdian pothla. £ B3b, 
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Baba Nanak continuously abides inks company; how may this foolish mind 
attain enlightenment? {4,1} 

!( is important to note that this reading of the Gomdval pothis is 
closer 10 the reading of MS 1245. 84 In particular r the use of the 
common word takt (weight-measure) in both cases establishes a dear 
textual relationship between the two documents, A comparison of 
these readings with the standard version of Gum Nanak’s hymn in 
the Adi Granth 83 reveals certain linguistic variations. The most 
significant points that emerge from this analysis are discussed below 
First, the symbol mahala 1 is missing from the titleof the hymn 
in the above reading. This conventional symbol is not to be found 
at the beginning of every hymn in the Goindval pothis, as is the 
case in the AdiGranlh. Sometimes there is a special heading, such 
as Raga Suhi Gurw hi, which signifies that the hymn in the 
mode is by Guru Baba (Nanak). Elsewhere, we also encounter 
other titles, such as Raga Tttang Babe Paiishah ka f which suggests 
the use ofthe term patishah (king) for the Gurus,It is important 
to note, however, that the use ofthe symbol mahala had also come 
into vogue by the time the extant Goindval pothis were written. 
Regarding the usage ofthe codeword mahala W,H, McLeod raises 
the following question: 

The word mahala defies a single meaning. In its literal sense st means either 
'woman' (horn tbebkt, mahi fa) or 'placz ofa lighting' (from the Arabic maAai). 
The meaning of the latter has been extended to cover abode, residence, 
mansion, place, and queen (Le., the occupant of the mahalj; also nuFufta, 
"section of thetown J r None of these, however, seems appropriate and the 
reason why the word was chosen accordingly remains a mysteiy, B7 

To understand this mystery we need to examine its contemporary 
usage in the Mughal empire of Akbar, where the term mahal was 
employed fora principality held by a chieftain 88 The term mahala 
could thus have been adapted In the spiritual domain to refer to the 
■ Sikh Gurus, who held the office of guru ship. 11 should also be noted 
that the Gurus were looked upon as true kings (sacha patishah) by 

a4 See GNUU MS 1245. ff. 702a-7U2b. 

H5 M1 Adpp. 73CM, 

^Jalandhar pathi, f lfl2a. 

B7 W1I. McLeod Th*B4Q }anm-£akhi [Amritsar Guru Nanak Dev IM verity, 
13S0), p. 3, n. 2. For an interning discussion on the correct pronunciation of die 
word mahala, sec Fax Singh Galha Sri Mi Cnwrit-pp. 4S9-01, 

^See the list of mahals i n tabula r form, gj ren In A in- 1Afrharf., iht manuscripts of 
which arc keprai [he British Library, MSS Additional 7652 and 6352. 
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the Sikh community, since by that time the status of Gum was sup¬ 
plemented by the attributes of royalty. Thz Sikhs started venerating 
the Gurus in a most dignified way* a way which was marked by the 
symbols of royalty such as the use of a canopy a throne and the 
waving of a whisk over their heads, 35 The conventional use of the 
symbol mahala in the title of Gurus' hymns, therefore, may even 
signal a new development in Sikh self-understanding with respect 
to Lhe status of the Guru. 

Secondly the hymn was originally meant to be sung in the 
measure fVjrbhati Ldat in the worship daily. But Guru Arjan placed 
this hymn under the Suhi mode, whichsuggests that he had a more 
pressing thematic concern in mind. What could That concern be? 
it is noteworthy that a great deal of marital imageiy and themes 
are to be found in the Suhi raga. This raga, in particular places 
much emphasis on the themes of husband-wife relationship, where 
husband (safoa orpir) stands forthe supreme being and wife (dharn 
arsuhaganu) stands for the soul, 90 Guru Ram Das's wedding hymn 
(foi/titt) is also to be found in the Suhi mode in the Adi Granth. 31 
The central theme in Guru Nanak's hymn is also focused on the 
word sahu (husband), which fits very well in the total context of 
5wJii raga. 

Thirdly, there are certain linguistic variations in the hymn which 
are different horn their synonyms in the standard teat. For Instance, 
the word haun is written as kavanu (which), tufa as tola 
(weight-measure), dehhai as vekhai [to view) and kiumkari as kin bidhi 
(how or by which means?). Similarly the fust line in the refrain of 
the standard version,, mere laI jiu tern anlu na jam (1 cannot know 
your extent, my dear beloved) is written in the ear Her version as tern 
baba amu m jana (O Baba! 1 cannot know your extent). The 
replacement of the word baba (father) with mere lal [my dear 
beloved) is quite significant sinceits tone fits very well in the context 
of the Suhi mode, lhe use of honorific particle jiu in referring to the 
divine beloved (my dear beloved) acts as a singing device, which 
makes the hymn more musical Evidently GuruAxja ns literary talent 
was at work behind this whole process of refinement. 

w Sm, for in nance, panegyrics by ihe bards in praise of Gums, particularly by 
bard Haribam- StnvrweMrimle Patjavm Ke l-2 r AG p, 14©, The later □HgeufftrEiiflhf 
ft) fee the compositions of Guru Gobind Singh in the Dasam Granlh confirm & our 
inte station. 



^laran Singh, Sri Cum Grmifi Sahib ft da Sahitak Ilihas (Amritsar: Fakir Singh 
a nd Sans, I $63}, pp. 164-6. 

Sufd Chham 2, AC r pp. 773-4, 
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Finally, the signature line of the earlier version of the hymn 
contains the personal name Baba Nanak, The tiLle Baba (father) is 
suggest! ve of a most revered figure i nthe Punjabi society of the time. 
Because of his piety and humility. Guru Nanak was known as Baba 
Nanak during his lifetime, and the same epithet is widely used in 
thejanam-sakhis. In the standard text, however, Guru Ar)an ornilted 
the person a I title Baba and retained the name Nanak (for thesakeof 
uniformity]. By his time the name Nanak had become a symbol of 
authority in the compositions of ail Sikh Gurus, This point may be 
further elaborated with the help of the following citation: 

When one looks at the Sikh scriptu res one finds that th e nam e Nanak den otes 
not just one man but a class: all the Gems In his lineage who composed 
poetry That was colieaed in the Adi Granlh. They all sign their poems, as is 
characteristic in the pad genre that is the backbone of the Adi Cramh and 
most medieval north Indian devotional poeliy, and remarkably r they all 
sign their poems with a single name—Nanak's, (Di visions in thetext indicate 
which 'Nanak" is which.) So Nanak, the Guru, is not ]ust a person but a 
print ip] e? 2 

Thus the name Nanak stands for a principle rather than a person. 
Throughout the Adi Granlh it serves as a symbol ofauthority rather 
than an individual Gum's personal identity, which is marked by the 
symbol mahala in the title of the composition. In this context, }£* 
GrewaJ aptly remarks: The use of the epithet Nanak by the successors 
of Guru Nanak in their compositions is no mere imitation of the 
founder, the continuity of the mission as well as the supreme 
position of Gum Nanak is implied in a most effective way in the use 
of this epithet/ 33 J_S. Hawley argues in a similar vein as follows: 

The author's jiamc is no mere footnote. It anchors the poem to life a 
persona] iry, even a divinity that gives the poem its proper weight and lone 
... By providing thistfe the signatures in bhakti poems communicate more 
than authorship. They I end thesepoems authority and conviction, and they 
establish an aura in which the act of listening can be as intense as the 
speech 54 

Here, Hawley maintains that the signature at the end of bhakti poems 

S3 kahnSTrarrarLl Jawley and Mark JuergenHneycG Son$s ofiheSdniz aftndla [Mew 
University Ptm 1933), p. 75. 

* 3 J.S. Crewal Qiru N&mk in History [Charvdlgartu Panjab tEniwfsiiy, 19G9J, 
p.290. 

,4 See |chn Hawley, Author and Authority in Bhakti Poetry.' The lounud of Asian 
$iadi& 47(2) (13M]; 275-S and 237^-3. 
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signifies primarily authority rather than simply authorhsip. Thus 
the name Nanak in the hymns of the Adi Granth implies the 
continuity and unity of guruship in Sikh tradition. 

Guru Arjan's Twang Hymns 

Ii has been suggested that the Tikngraga has a special appropriateness 
for the hymns associated with Islam, A great deal of Persian and 
Islamic loan-words are to he found in thisraga. 55 11 appears that the 
Tikmg raga was quite popular among the Muslim singers (particularly 
the sufis or dervishes) of the Punjab in the sixteenth century,There 
are only fiw hymns of Guru Arjan in this mode in the standard 
version of the Adi Granih- 57 It is interesting to note that MS 1245 
provides earlier forms of these hymns, all of which were revised in 
the final vemon of the Kartarpur volume,! hey illuminate the process 
of their standardization in the final text. The following concerns are 
noteworthy in the rMaciitm process at work in the revision of these 
hymns, 

1. Fixing of the Sequence of Verses in a Hymn 

In the standard version of the Adi Granth, the second shahad of 
Guru Arlan in the Tikng mode begins with the line: Ihere Is no 
other apart from you. 15 * Although the same line is mentioned in the 
index of MS 1245, the main text begins as follows: 

Tikng Makala 5ff 

uibh upari porhmham datamffieri wh tera adhamff Iffmhauff n idhu tinu duja 
na^in hot// fun fcanjir hardi i so hoiff tera jnm Usri mani tekff soda soda japi 
mmk ekufflffW 
Tslang MahaLa 5 

Surpassing aLI, O supreme lord, :s your support and succour. (]] rahau. 
There is no other apart from you. Whatever you will, O -creator,, comes to 
pass. Your power is the fflrtrtji only support. Contemplate ever and ever^ 
Nanak, the one [and the only EordJ. (1} 

The comparison of this text with its standard form clearly indicates 

that Guru Arjan changed the order of verse in the rahau (pause or 

,J 5 G Shackle 'Approaches Persian Loam in the Adi Granth', BWJWrrr of the 
School of Qtitnfol and African Sjudfej (l$7fl), 41(1]; 81-S. 

3fi Piara Singh Pad am, Sri Gum Gronffc fratoub (Patiala, l$»Xp. 27S- 
OT M5, Timz 1-5, AG, ppi 725-4. 

Tibng 1, AG p. 725-4. 

^CNDU MS 1245, f. GSJb* 
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Slop), which normally represents the central idea of the hymn, and 
which is used as a refrain (ittfhui) in a musical performance. In this 
instance, he fixed it after the first verse [antara) of the hymn. It may 
also indicate that each verse of a hymn must be understood as an 
independent unit in itself. This seems to be the case, especially in 
instances where there is no thematic development of an idea over the 
different verses of a hymn. 100 it should also be emphasized here that 
the earlier form of Guru Arjan's Tilling, hymn confirms an important 
fact concerning the oral transmission of bani in the Sikh community. 
The hymns of the Gurus were primarily intended to be sung in a 
congregational setting. Thus, this earlier text was certainly popular in 
the kirtan (devotional singing) sessions during Sikh worship. 

Although the rahau-verse normally comes after the first verse of 
a liy mn, this convention is not followed universally in the Adi Granth. 
For instance, the opening verse of Guru Arjan's fifth hymn in riVdfig 
mode reads; 'O wise nobleman] contemplate in your heart how the 
true king, the liberator, comes to abide in the irmnand body thro ugh 
love.' 101 Guru Arjan fixed this rahau-verse at the beginning in the 
standard text It had been written after the first verse in the GNDU 
text.The following is the earlier reading. 

Tilang Mahaia 5/f 

didam didarsahib kachhtt rnhin idm mohif/pakparmadagar tm khudu khasam 
vadda ttivlufflff mira dam dil sothufj muhdbate mani turn basm sachu sahib 
bandi mochuff rahau ff m2 
Tilang Mahal a 5 

There can be no price on beholding the lord. You yourself are the holy 
nourishes vastly beyond all measuring. (1)0 wise noblemanf contemplate 
\n your heart how the true lord, The liberator, comes lo abide in the man 
and body Through love, rahau 

The hymn appears to have been addressed to a Muslim noblenian, 
probably a Nawab of Lahore , 1 ^ who was invite to follow the path 
of love as enunciated by the Gum Apart from the position of the 
rahau-verse, this test contains the word serbibw (lord) instead of shah 
(king) of the final form, which was Introduced by Guru Arjan for 
metrical purposes. These minor textual variations, which dg not alter 

me Wufeund Laih, 'Bhajan as . Snn^Thwarcis an Oral Siemma cf Namdev J a pada& r , 
in MmikaThid-Horslmann. QmtntRcsundi r 107^1232 (Berlin, 1533J, 

pp 231 - 2 . 

101 MSj Tihn& 5- AG, p. 724. 

W2 GMDU MS 1245, F GS2b 

3D3 See Shabadwath Sri Guru Granth Sahib fa Veil II (Amritsar ■ l9?9) r p, 724, 
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the original meaning at all, can best be explained as the result of 
liberty taken by the Sikh musicians in singing. 1 ** 4 

2 Unguis tic Modifications of Certain Words in a Hymn 
In thestandard version GuiuAtjan's third hymninTflangraga begins 
with the rahau verse: 'Gracious, gracious is the lord. My lord is 
gracious indeed. He bestows bounties on all creatures,' 105 Its earlier 
form, however, reads as follows; 

TfimgMahala 5// 

miharvanu fkara mih armnuf /h aum kurbm u sagfll jian kaum d&tiga dam/frahau/ 
/hahe redolahi prania tiw nan rokhmga Tjhfomharaffjvn paidtrith tun tea soiid 
adhamffl//jim upai medam sai hmaigaiamjj ghati ghati maltdm dilan da saeha 
parvitdg(tra//2 //... 1(16 

■ Tilang Mahala 5 

Gracious, gracious Is the [dlvinel bdoved l sacrifice myself to him who 
bestows bounties on all creatures rahau. G creaturef why da you waver? 
The protector shall protect you. He who has created you, shall preserve you 
too. {1} He who has created the whole wo rid r looks after it as well. Present 
in eve jy heart r the lord is t he heart's |onlyj true guardian. (2] ... 

A comparative examination of this text with its standard version 
reveals certain linguistic variations. Bor instance, the first line in the 
standard version, mifutwmu sahibu mikm*anu f is written in the earlier 
text as mihatvanu piam miharvatm. Tliat is, in the final text the word 
sahibu (lord) replaces pisra (beloved). The phrase hflwrn feur&emu (I 
sacrifice myself) is dropped from the second line. Instead a new lin^ 
sahibu mera miharvanu (my lord is gracious), is added, emphasizing 
the divine nature of graobusriess. The remainder of the rahau verse 
is recast as jia saged kau dehi danu (he bestows bounties on all 
creatures) to create better metrical and rhyming effect 

The language of the first verse of the hymn is modified in the 
final text [tun kdhe dotainprania tudhu rahhmg® siTjanharuf/jinipaidaish 
run kid soi dei adharufflff) without changing the original meaning. 
In the first place, the musical filler re (O) is replaced with the personal 
pronoun tun (you) in order to establish personal contact with the 
audience. Secondly, the short phrase tao nao (to you) is replaced 
with a singular oblique pronoun tudhu (you) to shorten the syllables 
for metrical purposes. Thirdly the word rakhanahara (Protector) is 

W4 Wl Lath "Shajan as Song*. p r 230. 

,0i M5r 724, 

loc CMDIJ MS 124S, IT.Gfllb-&fl2i. 
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replaced with sirjanaharu [creator) to diangel he eruhrhyme. Similarly, 
minor linguistic modifications were made in other veises of the hymn 
to standardize the text. It should be emphasized here, however, that 
this revision is in keeping with both Lhc rhythm and the meaning of 
the hymn 

The fourth hymn of Guru Arjan iri the Tikng raga begins with 
the line: 'O Creator! [I am] yearning [for you] through [my love for 
your] creation' (fcoraf* fajdWntim rm*sj£jifc). ia7 Although the same line 
appears in the index of the GNDU volume, the complete hymn in 
the main text reads as follows 

Tit mg Mahala 5}f 

fetfmfci kudaiate musaiakqff din dunia eku run mhhkhakk hi te p$m}f rahmff 
fehin mafti thapi mhapada achamju tera rupuffkmumu fanai chalar rm andhiare 
mahi dipu/f 1/fkhudukhautmkhalakjakmunlahumiharvankhudaiff dinn nnm 
tujhai aradatBSEkium dojakijahiff2ffajar$lairu bandejisu tera adhtiFuffguttaha 
On aphujajan dekh&e didaru//Sfj dunia riiij philahnl sngali sazhu sukh 

i era run// miff pir runaJr bujhia sada rimsu gmf/4//4 105 

Tiling Mahal a 5 

Creator! [k am] gaming [for you) through |my lave ftr your] creation. You 
are the only one [who is my true support! h both this world and the non, 
[even though] you remain apart from all your neat ion. rahau. You have the 
power to create and destroy in an instant! Wondrous is your form! who can 
know your wonders? You are like a lamp in the darkness. (1) You yourself 
areihe master of creation, the graciousAllah, the lord (khudal). How can 
they who remember you day and night goto hell? {2j The people who take 
shdtex with you shall find the angd of death {Azrael] friendly. Those servants 
who crave for your vision (dldar) will have their sins forgiven, {3) All the 
objects of the world are short-lived. Your name |brings] to all true Joy By 
meeting with the pir r Nanak, this realisation has come; that - one should 
ever sing [the glory oft the one lord, (4) 

Evidently Guru Arjan made an exceptionally free use of Persian and 
I si a mic words i n this hymn. The use ofs uch poe tic words as musaiaku 
[rtmshtacf; yearning'} and didar (Vision of the beloved') particularly 
reminds one of the typical vocabulary of Muslim lyrical poetry, with 
its extensive debt to the language of the courtly (and mystical) 
ijftazaL^The major pointsthat emerge from the discussion of this 
hymn areas follows. 

First, Gum Arjan modified the language of the rahau-verse 

Tfimtg % AG* p 724, 

log GNDU MS 124 5, £ SS2a. 

m C> Shackle, 'Approaches to Persian Lou* En the Adi Gramft pp. BG-7, 
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through the substitution of the words karate (O creator!) and 
kudartim (with the creation) for karats (creator) and kudarate (in 
the creation), in order to recast the Persian words into Punjabi 
constitutions. For instance, the Punjabi word karate is used as a noun 
in the vocative case when addressing Akal Purakh directly, which 
shows an imimate relationship with the divine. Similarly the word 
kudartim is employed to express an intimate relationship with the 
creation. The phrase advrraju tern rupu (wondrous is your form) in 
the first verse is replaced with the plurals acharaj ten?nip ('wondrous 
are your forms') to stress the nature of divine immanence. The 
interrogative pronoun kavanu (who?) is replaced with kaunu to fit 
the metre. Similarly, the phrase dim* raini tujhaiaradateQ they who) 
remember you day and night) is replaced with dinasu Taint j\ tudhu 
arcdfce([he who] remembersyou day and night) to create a singular 
form of the expression. 

S econd. Guru Aij an employed the I sla m ic word s f or th e supre me 
being, such as the Arabic alahu ( Allah) and Persian khudai (khuda'i) 
to address his Muslim audience. He also refers io ajaraih (Azrael), 
the angel of death from the Islamic celestial hierarchy, Theobscure 
phrase ajamaim bandc in the early text must have been popular in 
the village communities. If the canon of unusual readings [lectiones 
arduati) is applied to this phrase to determine the age of the 
document, then MS 1245 will certainly prove to be much older than 
the Kartarpur manuscript. It was replaced with ajarailu yarn bande 
('Azrael is that person's friend') in the standard text which is more 
intelligible in the present context. Further, the use of such words as 
aphu {afu, 'be forgiven’),gunaha (gunah, 'sins') and dojaki (domkh, 
'hell') reflects the preoccupation of contemporary Islam with hell-fire 
eschatology. Guru Arjan addressed this theme because his Muslim 
audience must have been deeply concerned with the forgiveness of 
'sins’ to escape the punishment of hell. He offered them a way out 
of their predicament in the prescription of nam simaran (Howcan 
he who remembers you day and night go to hell?). In fact, he was 
invitingthem to follow the path of the Gutu by addressing them in 
their own terms. 

Third, die Persian word philahal {fTl-hal transitory) Links the 
mean i ng of the hymn to the wiemsrif 0 ipwri theme of t he Pu njab i su fi 
literature, which emphasizes the transitoriness of worldly things 110 
The mos t signi ficant revisi onofthishymnby Guru Arjanis, however, 

Uo ft>r more details, see ibid., pp S3 and SO. 
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in the substitution of the phrase gw mili nanok bujhia (by meeting 
with the Guru, Nanak, this realization has come) for mifi pirndnflfr 
bujhia (by meeting with thepir H Nanak, this realization has come) in 
the final [ext. It suggests that the hymn was originally directed at a 
Muslim audience, for whom the rde of the pir would be a relevant 
feature of spiritual development. 

Finally, the language and style of the Tiiartg hymns clearly 
presuppose Muslim audiences, and it is quite possible that a 
significant number of Muslims were attracted to the Sikh faith due 
to its uni versa! appeal. 111 Like Guru Nanak, Guru Ajjan frequently 
employed Persian and Islamic loan-words to reach out to his Muslim 
audience of the countryside, butthetruth which he wished to express 
was his own, [n this context, Christopher bhadde mentions a class 
of Muslim poets (sJufir), drawn from suit circles, which constituted 
theeliteofthe countryside. The Guru's appeal was naturally directed 
at the Muslim audience of the shalt 112 It is no wonderthatsomeof 
those Muslim poets may have felt threatened by his growing 
popularity. 

3. Fixing of the Musical Mode of a Hymn 

The GNDU manuscript contains a hymn in the Tiling ragp, the revised 
text of which is to be found in the Suhi mode in the standard version 
of the Adi Granth. 11 * The earlier reading is as follows: 

Tikmg Mahala 5// 

jo sur duoi dkkhara nm mvi lagaum pai/jakhm hitwhajia hi Guru sajanu dehi 
mttaiffsoida&si upodemra mera manudJiaf rm hahujai/f haum manu mint 
hum devasa mai marag dei bataiff haum ma durahum chali kti mat takte mu 
saramiff mm am rabbi chhu mai met a sabho dukkhu gammifftiumaragi ckalte 
bhaiars Guru frrftatf 5 <j fenr kamaiff liag man M mauiri uisari duja bhmiff ium 
pavahi bari damsam namha laggm ta ci vwiff haum apahum bdi mjamda mat 
kahiaiabhu hufmmauff hari bhagali khajana fwfrftdiEd fan Ttdflctft ftfa pasauff 
iMlttiri na lisam bhukharihaum rafja itpai flgg?vri//l//5// 114 

lll The Conversion of Muslims to the Sikh faith wasone of the charges laid ag^nsl 
Guru Aijsn by Emperor Jahangir in his ILnrfr-f-Zd/an^n. Ganda Singh, GuruArfan's 
Martyrdom: Reinterpreted {['aria la: Guru Nanak Mission, 13&DL pp. 10-15. 

IA3 See Christopher Shackle. 'Eariy Muslim Veuacular foetry in the Indus Valley; 
Its Contexts and its Character' in Anna Libera Dallapiccola and Slq^hante ZingeMw 
Lahemaru, ed* nJam iani Indian Regtms [Stuttgart ft ana Steiner Veriag, 1553),, 
pp, 270—7+ 

llJ M5. SijfefcAG.p. 7C3. 

ll4 GND«MS I24S, fF. 662a-C62b. 
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Tilang klahaLa 5, 

Whichever disciple oft he Guru I meet 1 bow Sow to touch his feet, 1 state my 
heart's agony to him so that he may help me meet my Guru and friend. I 
seek Instructions from him to control my endlessly straying mind. I will 
sacrifice my mdn to you, ifyou show me the true path. I have come from far 
to seek your protection. I cherish the hope in my heart that you will remove 
all my sufferings. Follow this tme path, my brother, and do the bidding of 
the Guru, Renounce the [evil] Inclinations of your mind and refrain from 
loving the other. In this way you will have the holy vision of the lord, and 
no calamity will come to you. I myself do not know how to speak, I have 
only conveyed the order jof the lord). The lord has blessed me with the 
treasure of devotion* and it is this which the servant Nanai* celebrates. lam 
now completely satiated and my craving no longer exists. 

A comparative analysis of this text with its standard form in the 
Suhi mode reveals a number of interesting points. First, there is a 
marginal note in a different hand on folio 682a of the GNDU 
manuscript (suhmchi Ira hai t It is taken to the Suhi mode) to clarify 
thatthis hymn is repeated in the Suhi mode on folio 729b, with the 
addition of the first line appearing at the end as well. This editorial 
comment dearly indicates that the decision to place this hymn in 
the Suhi raga was taken at the time of the composition ofth is earlier 
recension. 

Second, the reason for arranging this hymn in the Suhi raga is 
based on thematic consideration. Even in the GNDU manuscript, 
its second appearance is entitled Cunmmti [virtuous woman), which 
fits very well in the sequence of the preceding two hymns of Guru 
Nanak entitled Kicfaipt (slovenlyor unoiltured woman) and Suchajp 
(skilful or cultured woman) respectively. 115 Here, one can discern 
the step-wise progression of the theme of spiritual development of a 
woman's soul yearning for union with her divine husband, which is 
a characteristic feature of the Suhi raga. 

Third, a linguistic examination of the duster of three hymns (that 
is, two hymns by Guru Nanak and one by Gum Arjan) dearly suggests 
that Gum Arjan had very caref illy reworked the poetic genre of hafi 
and the south western style {dakkhunt), which was given definitive 
form by Guru Nanak himself It is important to note that the label 
dakhhana (in place of the usual shalok) in the Adi Granth is not a 
separate metrical category, but rat her an indication that the verse is 
written in a language reflecting languages of the south (as defined 
from the Amritsar area, particularly the Multan area). It is therefore 

El5 GNDU MS 1245, ft 728h-72$b. AIsokc AG,762-3. 
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quite appropriate to call this idiom the dakkhani style, 156 The 
expression haum ehu manu mint hum dev&snjn (I will sacrifice my 
™n to you) dearly points towards the dakkhani style, although the 
language is nor used throughout Guru Arjan's hymn. Jt is quite 
possible that the hymn was originally intended fort he south-western 
audience of l he Multan area. 

Fourth, in the first line of the final reading [whichever disciple of 
the Guru J meet J bow to him to touch his feet) one can see the 
addition of an oblique pronoun dsu (him) and an honorific panicle 
jilt (which may refer to a highly respected person in this context) at 
the end. Here the word jiu is intended as a musical device. There is 
also the re-positioning of words in the phrase jc gurdisai sikkkam^ 
Similarly, there are some mi nor I i nguistic improvisations to be fo u nd 
in other lines of the final reading. Three following stages may be 
discerned in this process of linguistic revision: 

]. tk$ man ki matttri mari duja bhau/f lurci pauM hart dwasara namha 
laggai tali wu// (J? 

2 . tiag$ man ki matari ksdrp duja bhau/f ium pavaM hari darasauaTa namha 
laggat tad wau// 11 ® 

3. tiage m an ki mam rf mare duja bhau puff ium pavahi ha rt darmavara nam ha 
laggai faff mu }iuf / u9 

Clearly these linguistic modifications at different stages of textual 
transmission are meant to provide grammatically sound construct ions 
and to create better metrical and rhythmic effects For instance, the 
addition of jiu in the final text adds sweetness and music to its tonal 
effect. 120 It should he emphasized, however, that the original meaning 
of the text remains intact in this linguistic revision. 

Finally the most significant point about the standard vets ion 
is that the first line is repeated at the end. This is dearly intended 
to venerate the worthy Sikh of the Guru (gur aifcfcfoira), who must 
have been responsible for bringing people into the Sikh fold. 121 Jn 

llfi Sec Shackle, Tady Muslim Vernacular Poetcy h the Indus Valley pp. 270-S. 
for more details on this atyle, see his The SouthsWestern Style in the Curia Granlh 
Sahib', Journal of Sikh SwM/a, V. I {Amritsar: Gum fJanak Dev tJnlverdty,]975) r 
pp.G5-&7. 

U7 CMDU MS 1245, f.GS2b. 

1 ll8 CNDUMS 1245, £72Sb 
^ShabaikTatKV oUlE, 753. 

IM> rhe wurd ji u was aJ so added to Cu ru Manaus two p receding hymns in order 
to achieve uniformity in rhyme and metre Earlier reading ohhcsr hymns do nor 
contain this word in thi:end-rhyme. See CNDU MS 1245 H ff. 725a-725b. 

3 ^5eeSurJli Elans, A flatanm-tractort af Sikh History, p. 145: J In the compositions of 
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particular the original form of the line (jogur dnat tMhara iisu nivl 
niw kigaum pat jiu.) is retained in this case to emphasize the role of 
the Guru and the devout Sikh. 

Guru Asian's Ramakali Hymn 

One of the main issues that has drawn scholarly attention m the 
Kartarpur-Banno debate is related to a hymn by Guru Arjan in Lhe 
Krtmtffoifi mode. A single couplet stands recorded in the standard 
version of the Adi Granth after chhant 4, before Guru Arfan's 
composition on the six seasons (mti) of the Indian calendar. 111 In 
order to address the incomplete nature of this hymn, W.H. McLeod 
argues that there should apparently be a complete hymn in the 
section assigned to the Jongerchhant compositions. The organization 
bf hymns in this section Indicates that the couplet must be either 
the first wo lines of a chhani P or a shalok introducing a chhant. 
The academic issue raised by McLeod drew a great many polemic 
responses from Sikh scholars, which generated more heat than light 
on the Kartarpur-Banno debated 4 

K is important to note thatonly two lines of this hymn areto be 
found in the manuscripts of both the Kartarpur and the Lahore 
traditions. 125 Even in the Kanpur manuscript (1G42), which is 
claimed to be the first copy of the Adi bit prepared by Bhai Banno 
(and hence popularly known as Banno bit}, the additional twenty- 
two lines of the hymn were added later in a smaller hand, 126 One 
can argue that the scribe had originally written a single couplet since 
the remainder of the hymn was not available at that time. When the 
additional portion became arrai la ble, he completed the hymn in th e 
Bann o version o f the Ad i Gra nth. This explanation may be supported 
by the scribal practice of writing the opening verse first and 
completing the text later. But this simple explanation does not solve 
the textual puzzle. I shall argue that the completion of this hymn 

Cum Arjan, wc come across the figure nl worshipp able Sikh wh a convened memo 
Sikhism! 

towfo&AGtp. 917, 

in WM, (dcteod, TTuEbriirfcn of du Sikh Cfirnnunif? [Delhi: Oxford Univer&lry 
Vtm r l27S) r p.76, 

sl ^For instance see Dal jeel Singh, on rite Audi eatidly of ths Kartarpuri Sir 

(Patiala: Punjab 1 University, 10S7J and other works originating from the Institute of 
Sikh Studies. Chandigarh, 

l25 Seemy TheTexi and Meaning otihe Adi Gran:hjpp. 45, 4% 53, 55, 5& and 60. 

^ibid F pp. 63-3. 
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was intentionally done at a time when the volume was converted 
into the Ban no text. 

In order to understand the problem of the Banno recension* we 
must examine Guru Arjan’s flamafaiii hymn in its original context. 
In folio 703/1 of the Kartarpur manuscript the two lines read as 
follows: 

Rnvn llamakali Mahala 5 

nmJkmfihamMgau iijfrfiffiring kdhimwlruf/ saigur turn sat &ak)i manichindiara 
phalu pavahuff 

Ramakali Mahal a % 

Sing the trilling tunes in the (dancej-fiekf my sister-friends, by meditating 
on the one lord. By serving the true Guru r my sister-friends, accomplish 
your heart's desires. 

The opening words, ran jhzmjpumara (trilling tunes [sung in the 
dance}-field)* indicate a wedding scene at which Punjabi girls were 
accustomed to gather togc; titer in a circle to sing wed ding songs. Guru 
Arjan may have uttered these aphoristic sayings on the happy 
occasion of a marriage, intending that these be developed into a 
complete hymn later. As the opportunity for its completion never 
came; only two lines,, followed by a blank space, stand recorded in 
the Kartarpur manuscript. Because there is no mention oft his hymn 
in the index of this volume and because ihe entry of the couplet 
(though made by the same scribe) was done with a different pen* 
we may conclude that the couplet was introduced some time after 
the compilation of the Adi Granth in 1604 and before Guru Arjan's 
death in 160G, This is also confirmed by the fact that this couplet 
(or complete hymn) is not to be found in an earlier Sikh scriptural 
tradition* popularly known as MS 1245 preserved attheGuruMauak 
Dev University library. 127 

The complete hymn* along with the additional lines, is to be 
found in the Banno version of the Adi Granth. It reads as follows; 

Raga Rama kali Mahala 5 

Sing the trilling tunes in the (dance]-Held mysisxer-friends r by meditating 
on the one lord. By setvmg (he true Guru r my sister-friends- accomplish 
your heart's desires. Through the contemplation of ihe true Guru a unique 
son is bom by destiny. Ihe true Guru has sent the long-lived child to enjoy 
great fortune. Immense Joy abounds by singing blissful songs of praise on 

^ t CNDU MS J 245* f- 861a. The last line of ihe Ramafealj ehhanr [balijas nanak 
Jttdta&trateHifch ma^ri rate's stumljm.4.4) b followed by Guru Afran's com position on 
theslK scrams {ruti chfe). There is no blank space here. 
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the lord. Says Nanak< the journey Jof 3ife| has borne fruit through 
con lempiat ion of the person of the true Cum. [ 3) By o^llealng the nectar- 
like food the whale family was called (into ihe Gum's presence]. Let ihe 
immortal divine Name be distributed [vandiahu] to all so that everyone is 
completely satisfied. The true Gum made the distribution [of the divine 
narne| to everyone while sitting (on the throne] and all were blessed with 
the gift of love. Everyone received a share (crand) according ta his destiny, 
and no one went empty-handed [from the house of the Guru], The whole 
Sikh sangatgathererf together [in the Guru's presence] and each person was 
absorbed in great joy Says Nanak. 'By seeking the lord's protection I have 
attained ah comforts. 11 [2] All the rites (mr) were performed by meditating 
deeply on the lord. The tonsure ceremony (thoddanu unef) was conducted 
by repeating the divine knowledge of the Guru. Repeating the Guru's 
knowledge provided all comforts and thus the boy was sent to school. The 
child received a perfect education byobeyingthe lord in Ills heart. All were 
feasted (jevanavaru) lavishly at the time of the name-giving [wmufcrran) 
ceremony [ofthe child]* and no one went away empty-handed. Nanak. the 
humble servant pf God pleads 'My lord is [my] friend at death.' (3) The 
saintly people who gathered together [jn the Guru's presence] suggested 
that the boy should now be betrothed . By good fortune, those of 

rectitude and wisdom were found as parents of the bride. Let the gift of 
amrit (divine name) be distributed among all. Ihe mystical state of union 
with die immotlal name was attained when the Cur uestablished the divine 
knowledge (in the man) and removed all klndsof suffering. Ihe auspicious 
moment t which was written fby destiny] from the very beginning, came 
and the maniage was affirmed by the parents of the bride. The lord arranged 
the marriage-party in such a waythat all kinds of sages, devotees and godly 
men participated in it Says Nanak, the Lask of f marriage] was accomplished 
and the unstruck music sounded forth. [4} 123 

Evidently, the hymn describes the rituals in the life-cycle of an 
individual in Punjabi society in the seventeenth century which 
included the birth of a male child, the name giving ceremony, the 
puberty rite, the first admission in a school, the betrothal rite and 
the marriage ceremony. A further symbolic meaning gets attached 
to these rituals since they areused as occasions for die distribution 
of the gift of amrit [the divine name) among the devotees of the 
Guju 

The real issue, however, is related to the authorship of the Ban no 
hymn. i>id Guru Arjan compose the Ramakdi hymn? [f he did not 
do so, who else could have been responsible for completing this 
hymn r and why? To find answers to these questions, we must examine 

3 ^Patiala, Tirana RhaiHamfclshan r GuidilaSekhonMS (1&53). t 
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the poetic style of this hymn and other linguistic features with 
reference to other works of Guru Arjan. This method of enquiry 
reveals the following significant points. 

The fourth line in the first stanza (sotgura saduii bhefidia diarjwan 
vaddu punma, the true Guru has sen* the long-lived child to enjoy 
great fortune) alludes to the opening lines of Guru Arjan's hymn in 
Asa raga, which he composed to celebrate the birth of his only child, 
Hargobind, the sixth Guru:The true Guru has sent the child,The long 
lived child has been bom by destiny (so^ini sachai dia bhgjiff ckir 
jivan upajia smjogi) . 12y This allusion has been largely responsible for 
the assumption that the Banno hymn concerns the life-cycle rituals 
relating to Guru Har go bind's early life. For instance,. GB. Singh's 
manuscript note on the copy of a Banno recension in the India Office 
library reads: I’he hymn (dihant) about the early life of the sixth 
Guru is given completely) (24 lines); and not only the first two 
lines. 00 It is important to note, however, that apart from this indirect 
association, there is no explicit reference to the sixth Gum in the text 
itself. Rather, the author of the Banno hymn employs the metaphor 
of a unique son (amp haJafr) as a poetic convention to describe the 
life-cycle rituals of Punjabi society in general. 131 

Secondly, there are certain linguistic expressions in the hymn 
which cannot be the work of Guru Ar jam For instance, for him to 
have used the phrase sat&ir bahi km vand kini (the true Guru made 
the distribution while sitting) for himself is totally alien to the 
humble nature of Guru Arjan. 132 He never directly refers to himself 
as the true Guru in his compositions. The hymn was definitely 
composed by a scribe who was highly motivated by the idea of 
completing the incomplete text in the name of the Guru. A recent 
example of a somewhat similar sort may be seen in Jodh Singh's 
addition of his own interpretation to his description of the Kartarpur 
bir to solve the textual problem of this hymn. His note on the 
description of folio 703/1 reads as follows: 

A$a 7, AC, p, 356, 

1 ^ndiaOfiJce library, MSS Pan], P3.The Manuscript nole4 (d). Also see Mcl-eod, 
Ebttfidiwi of the SiWi Community, p. 77. 

^*See Shabadardth VbL III f p. 977. Here Teja Singh provides allegorical 
ini e xpier au on of [ h u hymn I n the footnote I towever, he does noi sa y thax h e accepts 
the auihorship of Guru ArjaiL Gu under Mann's claim thatTeja Singh 'accepts Guru 
Arjan’s authorship of rhis hymn' (see The Making of Sikh Scripture' p. 2! 6) is 
mislead in g. One musi use extreme caution in assessing his arguments. 

^iPiarSinghi Gotha 5H AdiGranth, p. 4BU, 
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RagaRamakali Mahaia 5 Salok 

ran jhm$hanatu stOhi futri ek dhiavahuff uugur mm sev sakhi mani 

chiiullara phaiu pavahuf/Jffl 53 

The word salok in thetitle and the numeral T at theendofthe couplet 
do not occur in the original text of the Karra rpur volume, This is an 
example of making ah incomplete text look like a complete text. 
Further, there are other examples in the Adi Cramh where Gurus 
em ploy si n gle-1 i n e apho ris tic sayings instead ofsh aloks. These s i ngle 
lines may beseen in the section assigned to Gurus'shaloks, surplus to 
t he vara 134 

Thirdly, the most significant point is that Gum Arjan never 
employed such words as vand (distribution) or vandiahu 
(distribute!) anywhere in his compositions in the Adi Cranth, 135 
These words did not form part of his usual lexicon. This fact alone 
makes improbable his authorship of the additional material of the 
hymn. Similarly, other words sue has riti (rites), bhaddattuunetu (the 
tonsure rite), jevanavam (the ritual feast associated with the sacred 
thread ceremony), namukaran (the name-giving ceremony) and 
mangeva ('the betrothal rite') only appear in the Banno version of 
the Adi Granth in this disputed hymn. 1 ^Thus they were intentionally 
employed to give legitimacy to brahminical rituals in Sikh society, 
which were otherwise strongly repudiated by the Sikh Gurus, 
particularly by Guru Arjan himself. On a number of occasions Guru 
Nanak criticized the sacred thread {janeu), and other rituals associated 
with death (like pind, point, kiria, and d\va). li7 Guru Arjan referred 
to the celebration of Gum Hargobind's birth by the sangat in the 
form of the singing of gurbani, particularly the Ramahdi Anandu of 

151 Bhai Jodh Singh, Karim pun Bis, p .y ?. 

U*ScrM],5af<* VaranTe Knfhifc, 12, 27 and 2S. AC, pp. HU-12. Shatok 2S is 
by Guru A mar Das, who responded id Gum Wanaki letlectton on the tfty of l.ahore, 

U5 For instance, see Giircharan Singh, Adi Crantfi Shd&ad-AflidrrKmdrai'tof, Vcl 
pp. 2290. 2293, 22^4 and 229&. 

us ln another context however Curu Nanak employe [he word bhaddu (shaving 
the head) to endrije the lains Vho pluck (heir heads with their hands, refusing la 
use a razosf See ML Wir MaXhar (1G J, AC, p, I2-&5. 

137 JVU, Vdr Am 1 (15), AG, p, 471 and Am 32 r AG H p, 35S, Also see Sundays 
KfamrtktfftSrtifdifH AC r pp, 92 3 “4 Five halls of rice and I tour called pinda are usually 
placed on l*avo (paral) to perform the death hie (kiria) ai die rime of cremation. 
Then an eacdxrnware lamp (diva] i a lighted in the evening for eleven days. During 
l his period of mourning, balls of rice ghee and sugar [termed pi Median) are either 
fed to an-flw or thrown in water. Fordetaibsse HarjoiOberoi. ¥rum Ritual to Counter' 
RkuaL Rethinking the Hindu Sikh Question, iMA-mStinSmtUxarrand Xtit&nn 
in ih£ T^Kwrietfi Gammy, «L Joseph T. O'Connell et al. {Tbitmtoc Uni verity of Toronto, 
Ccn Isr f or South Asian Studies. 1988}, pp, 144-6, 
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Guru Amar Das {gwtianis<&klanandugam(). 1M Evidently this fatter 
tradition was the one in vogue among Sikhs at that Lime. 

Feurthly, it is the fifth Guru who, like Guru Nanak encloses both 
Hindu and Muslim beliefs, practices and texts, In one of his 
comments on Kabir's hymns, he explicitly says ^We are neither Hindu 
nor Musalman,' He further states that he has settled the difference 
between Hindu and Muslim (as Kabir did), not by working out 
some kind of synthesis of the two, nor by keeping the observances 
of both, such as fasts, pilgrimage, prayers and worship, but by 
cultivating the remembrance of Akal Purakh within the heart. 139 
Although there is no direct reference to lifecycle rituals as such, it is 
implied in the general category of Hindu practices. 34 ^ One can then 
raise the question as to how Guru Arjan could have been the author 
of such a hymn, which sanctifies Hindu rituals, when he himself 
was a strong critic of them. It is much more likely that the real 
author of the extra material in the Ramakati hymn was a person 
who was under a strong brahminical influence. In this context, 
Piar Singh has suggested that either a bhai (bard) or a pandii (a 
brahmin family priest) com posed this hymn on the occasion of the 
marriage to receive jajamani [gift or stipend) from his patrons. 141 
This hymn, he argues, became current under the signatures of 
Nanak and was then incorporated into the lianno version of the Adi 
Granch. Gurinder Mann, on the other hand, unconvincingly uses 
the argument of signatures to prove Guru Arjan's authorship of 
this hymn. 142 Two signatures Wnvdnti nanak (Nanak begs) and janu 
kdhai rnnak (Nanak the servant says) that appear in this hymn, also 
appear in certain hymns of Guru Arjan, Eut this sole convention 
cannot be. used to attribute the hymn to the fifth Guru, It seems 
likely that anybody (a pandit or a bhat) could have picked up such 
expressions and composed the hymn in the name of Guru Arjam 

Fifthly, the poetic style of the hymn is flattering and plodding, 
unlike what we encounter in the authentic bani of Guru Arjan, In 
the first two lines following the original couplet, for instance, one 

ijs M5,Am 7, AC.p. 3D6- 

Btoriruti 3, AC, p. I13G, This hymn Is a comment on Kabfr. 

! *°Fbr iht explicit rejection of Hindu Lfe-cyde rituals by the Gurus, see DaLbEr 
Singh LJhilkn, Sikhism: Qnjj^ atoJ (Nw Oelhi: One ns at Publishers. 

1333). pp. 275-3, 

141 Piar Singh, Gotha Sri Adi Ctanlh, p 4£h The jajamani system requires thai a 
pair on pay a gjftcr stipend for the services provided by brahmins. bards. barberc and 
□then. 

142 See M ann, *ihc Making of Sikh Scripture; p. 2 17 + 
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can easily sense how the author is at pains to create a tortured rhyme 
[jatnmidfpimnid), and similar is the case with the last two lines of the 
hymn (swrd/jfMj.The use of the clumsy phrase dmrjivan in contrast 
to Guru Arjkn'sdur/fwm is another indication that the author of the 
additional part was not a good poet More importantly, it is lacking 
in the strut tutai unity that is usually achieved by Guru Arjan in his 
hymns. The overall tone of reading in the original scarcely matches 
the rhythmic beauty of Guru Mean's poetic style. 

Finally, the theoiy of the origin of the Banno recension (that I 
havedisoissed in detail in my doctoral work 14 ^) needs to be further 
qualified in view of the above analysis. The issue of brahminical 
influence must be considered in the union of Kindali, IIda si and 
Bhatra interests We shall return to this issue in Chapter Seven. This 
Banno interest group; it seems, had a hidden agenda to arrest the 
process of crystallization of the Sikh tradition. Whereas the elite group 
of the Fanthhad developed a strong sense of distinctive identity, a 
large body of believers was still following bra hminical traditions 144 
The Banno group had started to exert its influence within the Panth 
in the area of Khara Mangat in Gujrat district, while the main centre 
of Sikh activities under Guru Hargcbind had already shifted to 
Kiratpur. Even the Am ti tsar area was under the control of Minas, 
Prithichand's descendants, and their followers. This was a time when 
apocryphal literature was proliferating under brahminical influence 
This is evident from a manuscript containing the text Suhhamani 
Saharan mama written by Miharban's successor under the symbol of 
mahaluS in 16 4G fsambatI7Q3 mangharsudi is composition 

is based on the model of Guru Atjan's SiMdrami and praises the 
Vaishnava av otars and other figures from Hindu mythology, it 
dearly indicates that the process of Hindu izaiion of Sikh tradition 
had already begun. It was during this period that the Banno bir was 
copied from the original volume in I642 r although the additional 
material was interpolated into it some time later. This was an 
intentional tampering with the Adi Granth text, which was done to 
legitimize the Hindu life-cycle rituals in the Sikh community by 
putting words into the mouth of Guru Arjan. 146 

143 See my The Text and Meaning of the MA Grants Chap. 3* 

M4 W.IL McLeod,. Whaitd Sfthl p. 10. 

Punjabi University library, MS J LI 5600 Also see PiarSingh.AiJ/StfWriWj 
Srdedn (Jjudhbna: Lahore Book Shop, 190^ 1 st edn, 19G5), p. 54 for The accretion 
ofthe material relating to twahminical rituals inltie janam-sakha. 

! 4fi InThis esntest, I tar jot ObercfstlicsisthaE Sikh life*cyde rituals were introduced 
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In ihe light of the textual analysis of the Ramakaii hymn, let us 
examine W.l-L McLeod's views on the Kartarpur-Banno debate. The 
following excerpts from his article may prove useful in our analysis: 

The nature of these points as recorded in the Banno version suggests an 
obvious reason for their deletion from the Kartarpur manuscript. They 
Incorporate concepts which would be unacceptable in the light af later 
[Khalsa] ideal* This particularly applies to a RamakaU hymn attributed to 
Guru Arjan which, in its Banno form# refers to tine shaving of child 
Hargobuid'a head.... 

If the additional portions supplied by Banno version correspond to 
deletions in theKartarpur manuscript tiiere could conceivably be Justification 
for concluding that Banno represents an earlier recension than Kartarpur.... 

Let it not be supposed that at this stage I am arguing this case as one 
which I am persona Ely prepared to affirm. This I am certainly not prepared 
to do.,,* 

There is thus no suggestion that the Kartarpur claims areon thebr inkof 
refutation. Tire point which! am endeavouring to make is simply that we 
need a sustained campaign of textual analysis if we are to establish a sure 
and certain text* 147 

Here McLeod argues that the Khalsa ideals could have provided the 
motive for the deletion (though upon close examination we now 
know that there is no actual deletion) of the additional portions of 
the ftamafeafi hymn in the Kartarpur manuscript I haw personally 
examined folio 703/1 of the Kanarpur manuscript and can therefore 
affirm that while there is a blank space of more than two folios after 
the opening verse of the Ramakali hymn, there is no evidence of any 
erasure or any other kind of deletion. If there were such a deletion, 
it would support the daim that the Banno text may actually represent 
an earlier recension than the Kartarpur text 

Thus McLeod's hypothesis is a dear case of retrospective interpre¬ 
tation which cannot be convincingly applied to explain the early 
sewnteenth-century Sikh situation. The question of later deletion 
in this instance cannot be taken seriously since there are a number 
of seventeenth-century manuscripts of the Adi Granth that do not 
contain the extra material of the Banno version. Abo, the assumption 


in the Sikh community for the first time as a result of Tin Khalsa rdforms In the late 
nineteenth century is questionable. Although it reflects ihe nineteenth-century Sikh 
situation and is based on tire data, of that period, k does not take into account the 
Sikh Gu rus" aniiud e towards l flndu rituals as fou nd in the Adi Gr anlh, See his 'Prom 
Ritual io Counter-Hit ualj pp. 136-58. 

^McLeod, The Sikh Scriptures: Some toues/pp- 101-3. 
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that the hymn is somehow related to the puberty rites of Guru 
Hargobind cannot be sustained it should be emphasised here, how¬ 
ever that McLeod suspends his final judgement on the Kanarpur- 
Banno issue and, instead, urges that there be a sustained campaign of 
textual analysis to establish a sure and certain texL Recently, how¬ 
ever, McLeod has revised his position on the issue of Gum Aryan's 
RantAkali hymn. 143 

In concluding the argument of this section it may be stated that 
the RamakaM hymn r as found in the Kartarpur manuscript, never 
consisted of more than two aphoristic sayings, which may have been 
uttered by Guru Axjan on the occasion of a marriage. These sayings, 
which stand recorded in the Kartarpur volume, were perhaps intended 
to be dewloped Into a complete hymn later, There is another such 
instance provided by Var BasatU in the Adi Granth, which, unlike 
other vars of the Gurus* has only three stanzas, 1 ^ According to 
tradition, when Guru Arjan had just completed three stanzas of this 
var, he was informed by a Sikh that langar ('communal meal') was 
ready. He left the work unfinished and joined the congregation for 
meals . 150 This incomplete com position was recorded in the Kartarpur 
manuscript much Later. Unfortunately Guru Arjan was executed by 
the Mughal authorities in \606 r before he could complete these 
compositions. It is my contention that it was the banno group that 
completed the Ramakati hymn in their version of the Adi Granth 
in order to Legitimize the hrahminical life-cycle rituals in the 
Sikh community, This is my answer to the academic question raised 
in the Kartarpur-Banno debate that has been going on for the last 
two decades. 


Conclusion 

It is evident from the textual variations as they appear in the two 
extant volumes of the Goindval pothis and in the early manuscripts 
of the Adi Granth that Guru Arjan frequently revised the received 

a personal communkaticm. WH. McLeod writes: Tt provides what I have 
so long sought, namely a thorough Competmt tactual analysis of certain portions of 
Sikh scriptures. In the course at no doing you have at Ease answered the question 
which I w® raising (all of sixteen yean a&u) of Guru Arjan'i two lines in JtamaMi 
rdftL Prior to this no one had provided me wiih a satisfactory answer to my concerns. 
Now, however, that answer has been provided' (personal letter, I May 1931). 

Var Bfljant AG p. 1153. 

““SreSfia&udaratA, IV: 1153. 
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texts in the interest of establishing a canonical scripture. j 51 The use 
of the word sudh ["correct') in the margins of the Kartarpur 
manuscript in a different hand acquires a new significance in the 
Light of the findings of the present study. Clearly, Guru Arian would 
employ it only when he had approved the content/ form and 
organization oft he bans in a particular raga section in the First 
canonical text. He applied meticulous standards to give the scripture 
its unique form. He used the best possible words to crystallize the 
divine message. As fifth 'Nanak ? he had the spiritual authority to do 
so. Thus, any decision taken by him with respect to the content and 
style of the works of his predecessors and of his own composition, 
would be regarded as final. 

During the editorial process, Guru Arjan achieved linguistic 
refinement through the substitution of synonyms for certain words, 
and other minor modifications of the text He took extraordinary 
care to maintain the original meaning and rhythm of those hymns, 
which were revised in the final test Thus no theological change was 
introduced in the revision of the received texts. His editorial 
achievement can be seen from the remarkably consistent structure 
of the Adi Granth, This should, however be added that there are 
certain instances where he consciously diverged from consistency. It 
was meant to provide a deeper theological coherence to the text, a 
coherence which is not visible on the surface For this purpose, he 
sometimes added his own couplet or stanza to the celebrated works 
of his predecessors. 

Variations in the early manuscripts must not be regarded simply 
as scribal errors in the usual sense, but rather as examples of regional 
or dialectal forma used in the oral transmission of a singing 
tradition. t5 ^ This point is generally missed in some of the studies 
on the manuscripts of the Adi Granth. For instance, G.B. Singh, who 
did pioneering work on the manuscripts of the Adi Granth, failed to 
understand theissue of variant readings. 153 Moreover, it should be 
kept in mindthat theGurmukhi script was not fully developed even 
at the time when the two extant copies of the Goindva! pothis were 

■^BaLI Readings, 'Canon and OruFrom Conceptlo Figtir^'/tfumfll of American 
Academy QfUtetttfan, LVII/1 ( Chico: SehcdaixPrKi Sprang ISBSj, p, 15% 

J53 K.£. Bryant, Towards a Critical Muon of the Suratfugtr? in Winand M. 
Caifcewaertred.,, Earfy Hindi Literaturafn Curran ftsaincJi (Leuven: Kaiholieke 

UnLversiieii, |$SOJ F p. 12. Also see Win and M- CalkwaerL Tw Analysis with 
Computer in DevanagarL 1 in 'thicl-.Horstrnartn, ed, Bhahti in Current Jtawgh, p. 65. 

lss S« <33. Singh, ttwriain & ran, pp. SO-8. 
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written. It was during Guru Allan's period that the Gurnmikhi icript 
was standardized with the introduction of proper vowel-signs. As 
the writing system developed so did the use of proper grammatical 
constructions. 

in order to appreciate the project of canon formation however, 
we must not forget other human actors who were involved in the 
process, [n this context, Bhai Gurdas is universally regarded as Guru 
Arjan's amanuensis in the m a kingof the scripture. His extended visits 
to ^ranasi and Agra were presumably intended to learn the various 
conventions of Sanskritic learning, 1 ^ His own thirty-nine vars and 
a series of Bra j poems i n the kdbin style dearly indicate h is knowledge 
of Indian scriptural traditions and philosophical systems. Moreover, 
there was Jagana Brahman, a resident of Agra, who must' have had 
his own training in the studies of Sans but and Hindu scriptures, 15 5 
He was a devout followerof Guru Arjan and a scribe of repute of the 
correct (sudhj copies of the Adi Granth. The presence of certain 
Sanskritic conventions in theKanarpur manuscript dearly points i n 
the direction o f this training of the scribes. Incidentally, there are at 
least four different handwritings discernible at different places, 
although the major portion of the Kartarpur bir is written by the 
primary scribe. Thus the preparation of the scripture was the result 
of teamwork under direct supervision of Guru Arjan. 


i:i4 Harban3 Singh. The Encyefoptudia of Stfehsm, Vbi. II, p. 1SS. 
»5%id., p 3l5. 
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RAGA ORGANIZATION OF 
THE ADI GRANTH 


Guru Nanakwished his hymns to be sung [hat express 

the spirit of the text and performance style to be compatible 
with the meaning of the hymn, The succeeding Gums 
followed his example. "The ra^oi named in the Holy Book 
were selected probably because of their suitability for 
expressing the ideals represented in the texts for which they 
were to be used Over the centuries raga names and the exact 
pitch of tones may have varied, lack of a precise national 
system fur Indian music indicates that the preservation of 
ragas has been dependent upon oral tradition. 1 


T he creation oftl ie S Lkh scripture ma y be seen as passing (1 s roug] l 
four main formative stages. First of a II, there was the primary 
experience of Guru Nanafo reflecting upon his own situation 
and that of his society and seeking some intimation of the divine 
truth. The verbal expression of that experience was in the form of 
poetic compositions of surpassing beauty referred to as the bani of 
Guru Nanak. This may be called the stage of primary experience. 
This stage must of courser remain inaccessible to us for scholarly 
analysis except by inference from later stages The second stage began 
when Gum Nanak's compositions were used in Sikh liturgy, thereby 
passing into oral tradition through memorization, in forms which 
became stylized and systematized and developed rich patterns of 
sy mbolic association. In particular Guru Nanak's bani was used in 
devotional singing in the congregational setting at Kartarpur. Even 
if it was written down during that period, ibis must have been simpiy 
a device to facilitate its being memorized by the singers and the 
newly emergent Sikh community. It is in the absence of any 

'Hsrtttnf Singh, cd r 'The vf Sihhism, VoL EI r p. 1(5 G, 
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manuscript of Guru Nanak's original pothi that we must consider 
hs possible features. One can safely argue that at first writing was 
perceived as simply a mnemonic device to ensure that the oral 
rendering of gurbani be accurate. It was also meant to preserve 
Guru Nanak's hymns in the takari or lande forms without any 
vovd-signs, and the initial impetus must have been to pass on the 
bani as a legacy for future generations. One should not expect 
perfection in the earlier written forms by comparing them with 
modem standards. In its basic sense, however the bani remained 
functional as an oral test. This might be called the stage of primary 
witness. 

The third stage began when later generations professed loyalty to 
the original tradition, adopting its bask message and developing it 
further in the light of new experiences. In other words, Guru Nanak's 
successors drew inspiration from his bani and added their own 
compositions to the evolving corpus of Sikh scriptural tradition. Thus 
they reinterpreted the message of Gum Nanak in new contexts and 
laid the foundation for its living survival. The compilation of the 
Goindval pothis by the third Guru, and then the compilation ofthe 
first canonical textby the fifth Gum r were the two most significant 
developments in the process of consolidation of the Sikh tradition. 
During this phases the main effort was to achieve theological 
coherence. This might be called the stage of theological redaction* 
Finally, a canon of scripture was defined by the tenth Guru, Gobind 
Singh, marking a significant completion of a matrix of revelation 
For the Sikh community. It was believed that the core truths of the 
tradition had been established irrevocably f and the documents 
included in the canon were witnesses tolhese truths in an authoritative 
way This might be called the stage of canonical definition.^ 

In this chapter our main concern is to understand how the bani 
was transmitted orally in the early Sikh community and how that 
oral transmission played a significant role in the formation of the 
Sikh canon. The divisions in the middle section of the Adi Granth 
have been made on the basis of ragas or melodic patterns. The 
fundamental question that arises is the rationale behind this key 
organizational principle in the Sikh scripture. In order to find the 
answer to this question, however, we need to define the key terms 
and then put this enquiry briefly into the theoretical perspective o f 

ibu r poin b q f the "Development o f t he Canon o f Soipeme' have been 
adaplcd from Keilh Ward's wuik. Mgfon owJ (Oxford: Clarendon Ftess, 

1934), ppL 216-21. 
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the m usical tradition of north India. The term raga is derived from a 
Sanskrit root, imp which means to colour with emotion; thus the 
name implies many features beyond those ofactual pilches. A raga 
may be defined as ‘a melodic formula that includes particular 
embellishments and tone colors.' 3 In actual musical performance, 
any given raga specifies particular combinations of grace notes and 
microtonal ornaments. In theoty, the raga5 are composed to suit 
various moods, intervals of time and specific seasonMoreover, each 
raga has acquired a particular spiritual significance of its own on the 
basis of tradition and usage.That is why great care has been taken in 
the past centuries as well in modern times with regard to the 
preservation of exact pitch relationship between the tones of any 
established raga. Thus in any musical performance one must 
maintain the exact number of vibrations in order to produce the 
mood ascribed to a given raga, 4 According to the metaphysical theoi y 
of ancient Indian music, the physical vibrations of musical sound 
(msda) were inextricably connected with the spiritual world, so tha t 
the validity of a ritual and the stability of the universe were believed 
lb be adversely affected by a faulty intonation of sacred texts. 5 

In Hindustani musical theory there are two important tones 
{amsa) that dominate each raga: the vadi (sonant) and ihtsamvadi 
(co-sonant).The vadi is often considered to be the most important 
pitch, melodically, in a raga; the samvadi may be secondary in 
importance. The vadi is often not the ground tone of the raga. The 
samvadi is usually fouith or fifth above vadi, although like the reciting 
tones of other musical traditions (such as Christian chant), there 
are various distributions of fundamental tones. 5 Given the large 
number of melodic possibilities of various lagas, it is quite logical 
that music theorists should organize them into related groups. 
Perhaps the most controversial theory about their arrangements is 
the one that attempts to determine the times of the day at which 
specific ragas are most suitable. 7 in describing the relationship 

^Bacbara Staler Miled. and tram.* 0 / the Dark iflrd: laywteva'i 

(New Vork: Columbia University Press, 1577), p. 15. 

^See Harbins Singh, Th& EtKycItipatdla of Sikhism, VoL Hp. 160, 

5 William. P. Malm, jMluic Cu^wres of the ffea/k* fhNw East, and Asa (Upper 
Saddle Hiver r Nfftentice-Hal l Hisloiyof Musk Series, ardedn* 19%; lsltdn 1967), 
pp. 115-27. 

S[bld_ P p, m 

? QC, Cangaty; Ragas miiiteriink [Bombay: Nalanda Publications, l95Sj 1st edn, 
1 935), pjx 90-2 and Walter Ka ufmann, The Ragas af Nonh India [BSocml ng[ onr Ind Sana 
Uni vmiiy Press, 1963), pp. 14-20. 
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between ragas and the lime of their performance, for instance, 
Danielou makes the following observation. 

The cycle of the day corresponds to the cycle of life which has its dawn, i is 
noon, its evening. Each hetir represents a different stage of development 
and is connected to a certain kind of emotion. The cycle of sounds is ruled 
by die same laws as all other cytles.Thi sis why there are natural relationships 
between particular hours and the moods evoked by musical modes . 18 

According to this time theory musicians put emphasis on ihepuritans 
(first portion, in which the vadi is in the lower temachord} in the 
performance of all ragas between noon and midnight. Similarly; in 
the ragas performed between midnight and noon the uttrang is 
prominent that is, the vadi is in the upper tetrachord.^ In light of 
this time theory all the ragas of the Adi Grandi are assigned particular 
time-intervals for their musical performance . 10 

Devotional Music in the Sikh Tradition 

We need to examine the place of devotional music in the Sikh tradi¬ 
tion in the historical context of the sixteenth century. 'Hie term kirtan 
is derived from the Sanskrit root kini which means singing a devo¬ 
tional song in praise of the lord of the universe. The form of the 
kirtan was derived from old prabanSu. i style of sin^ng, a style which 
was character zed by the rigour of its rules leaving no place for im¬ 
provisation, Tlvvasarich and flourishing musical genre from, at least 
the Gupta age downto the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries . 11 These 
early classical songs, commonly known aspada-prabandhas, led to 
the dhrupad (fixed word) style of music which became popular in 
north India during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The dhrupad 
style is slower, much less ornamented and more sedate than the 
JrhayoJ style with its allowable freedom . 12 With this transition from 

*Ahiri DanieloLi,7Tjfi of Northern Indian htuiic (linden: IlarrJe and flndrlUL 
isea), p. 95. 

*KA. lair azbhoy, T!ie firths of North Indian Mtosa'cr Tkmr Structure and EiwIuZun 
(London: Faber and Faber, 13 7! Jl p. 43. 

%or more detail}., seeltie VoL IL pp, 170-fl. 

ll Wjnand M_ Callewaert and Mukmd Ulh, hie Hindi PstdavSefNarndw [Delhi: 
Mortal Ganar&kLu^j 13S3], p. $G. 

1? Sm Th£ Eneydcpaidia ofSihhitm , MjI. II, p 163. Although Amir Kbusrau i& 
credited weth the invention of ihe khyal style 3 n ihe thirteenth century, its popularity 
did no! spread until some centuries law.lTtLs style dominates nonh Indian classical 
music today. 
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classical prabandha to dhiupad style, we enter into what Donna Wuifl 
calls the bhakti conception ofmusic, in which 'll is for Cod and no; 
for an earthly audience that the devotee plays and sinks ' 13 Jt is no 
wonder that most of the songsof medieval poet-saints were sung in 
the dhrupad style by ihe professional singers. Indeed, this style was 
most suitable to the medieval devotional poetry written in the pad 
genre in north India. This was one of the styles which became the 
model for shabad Icirtan (hymn-singing) in early Sikh tradition. Apart 
from the dhrupad style there were other styles of singing such as 
kafi, dbamar, chhant, and var based on the folk tunes which were 
quite popular in the Punjab during the period of the Gurus , 14 In 
this context, Ajit Singh Paintal aptly observes: 

The Sikh Gurus adopted only the mote vital elements of music in their 
Jfirrun, but they completely eschewed the dance performed by Vaislmava 
and Shaiva devotees and by the Sufis in their $ama gatherings The Sikh 
Gurus also refected the rhythmical dappmj’wiLh hands with which the Sufis 
accompanied their singing . 15 

It must be stated here that the discussion of musical styles of 
north India is as lifeless as the word sonata unless we Imagine each 
in terms of a live musical performance. 

It should be emphasized that shabad kirtan has always been an 
integral part of Sikh worship from the very beginning. According to 
the janam sakhis. Gum Nanak kept with him, as life-long 
companion, a Muslim musician, Mardana, who used to play the 
frebeck) while he sang the praises of Akal Purakh. All the old 
murals and paintings show the two of them sitting together in a 
musical performance. Ehai Gurdas acknowledges Mardana as the 
professional rababi (rebeck-player) who accompanied Guru Nanak 
on his missionary tours , 16 A careful analysis of Guru Nanaks works 
reveals that he stressed on the mode of devotional singing as the 
only efficacious means ofliberation: Tt is through singing of divine 
praisesthat we find a place in the lord's court .' 17 Further, hedescribes 

^Donna Marie Wutff, "On Practising Heinously; Music a a Sacked in India", in 
Joyce It win r ed Sactwd Soemd; Musici n Rdigvtx Thought#nd PmcTicg (Chico; Sch olai s 
Press, 15S31 p, 157. 

i 4 D.S. Manila, "Guru-Said band! Samakdin Itoarti-Sangil-rararnpara', in Sattir 
Singh and Gum am SSngh, eds, Simnli Crarftfr: AJtfd Curwwt Sangh Satnefan 1991 
(Ludhiana: Gurdwara Cut Gian Prakash, }. pp. 4-7, 

ls Afil Singh ['aim at. The Indicium of Sikh Devotional Muse', Sn ibid* p r 50. 

Bins Curdas lr 35. 

■ 7 M1, Var Map 2(12}, AG, p. 143. 
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the ecstasy that devotional music evokes in the Asa mode: 

The jewel-tikeragasalongwilh iheirfairy families (wives and sons], are the 
source of the essence of the nectar of immortality' (amrll). This wealth 
belongs to fhe> creator—Few they be who realize this. 

(ML Am D, AG, p. 351) 

Here; the expression mga tman parian pmivar (the jewel-like ragas 
along with their fairy wives and sons) dearly indicates Guru Nanak's 
familiarity with the gender-based raga-ragini system which was 
prevalent at that time. This complex system originated, it see ms, when 
Narda, the author of FanGhama*Sara-Sanihita (c 600-000), called 
subordinate ragas as raginis for the first time. Another famous mu sic 
theorist, Mesha Karana, a contemporary of Guru Nanak, wrote his 
Rafta-mala (1509) in which he classified his material into six head 
ragas, each having five female ragas (raginis) and eight sons (putra), 
for a total of eighty-four ragas, 10 In fact, this classification 
corresponds closely to the one found in the at the end of 

the Adi Granth, We shall return to this issue in the final section. 

For Guru Nanak, the ethical aspects of devotional music must 
always take precedence over its technical performance. Mere singing 
of devotional songs in melodic patterns is of no good if ones heart 
is full of hypocrisy (fcaftar), 1 ^ That is why devotional music must 
always beseen as a means of spiritual development rather than as a 
source of entertainment. Moreover, Guru Nanak strongly criticized 
the voluptuous indulgence in secular music popular among the upper 
dasses at that- time. 

False are Those songs, musical measuresand revei be raimgaccom pa ni merits, 
which arouse the three qualities [ofmaya) and, destroying devotion, draw 
people away from the divine. Suffering cannot be removed by duality and 
evil thinking. Liberation is achieved Through i he teachings of ihe Guru, and 
the singing of the divine praises is the true remedy for life's ills. 

(ML BikuatuAstopadim Z AG, p. 832) 

Clearly, any musical performance that takes people away from Akal 
Purakh does not find approval in Guru Nanak's banL At the same 
timer singing of the divine praises is acknowledged as the panacea 
for all t ho sufferings of the world- For the sake of convenience, therefore, 
we must distinguish between the secular and sacred contests in which 
particular musical performances take place. Similarly, it is crucial to 

11 See Tfa tfrcyriDpaftftfi ^ Satotajirr, Vfol. !l r p. 15& 

PTflfehflli AitaprfdH I, AG, p. 1342. 
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understand the actual context of Guru Nanak'sbani to see his altitude 
towards those performances 

Guru Nanakemployed nineteen major ragas for his bani, whereas 
Gum Amar Das used seventeen of them for his own compositions. 
Tt is worth noting that the first major collection of bam was ai ranged 
keeping in mind the needs of the singers. This is evident from the 
two available copies of the Goindval pothis, which are arranged ac¬ 
cording to ragas. This tradition of organizing collections of devo¬ 
tional songs in accordance with ragas may be seen in the eleventh 
century Gorakh-bani, layadeva's Gita Govinda (1200) and other me¬ 
dieval collections of religious songs. 20 In fact, this tradition was well 
established during the sixteenth century. The newly found Fatehpur 
manuscript of the padasofSurdas, compiled in 1582, was based on 
this tradition ofraga division as a principle of organization.' 21 Gum 
Amar Das continued this trad!lion when he compiled the Goindval 
volumes, in order to understand this key principle of organization, 
however, we need to examine the structure of the two available cop¬ 
ies of the Goindval pot his more thoroughly 

In the context of the present discussion, Gurinder Singh Mann 
hasofferod a preliminary analysis of the raga structure of the Goindval 
pothis from two angles . 32 First, the raga titles of the two volumes 
indicate a clear acceptance of gender distinction which is evident 
from such tides as Suhi Babe Di ([hymn] by Guru Nanak in Suhi 
modt> which is a female raga), Basant Babe Da ((hymn) by Guru 
Nanak in Basant mode, which is a male raga) and so on. Although 
the name ragini is not used in the extant volumes, the Punjabi 
postpositions di and da refer to feminine and masculine genders 
respectively. Obviously the compiler of the two available copies of 
the GoindvaJ pothis was aware of the contemporary gender based 
categorization in the musical tradition of north India. Mann's 
argumentoGan interesting balance" of female and male ragas in the 
manuscripts, however, becomes strained when he fails to fit the 
[male] TiJantf mode in the Jalandhar pot hi* Nevertheless, his 

^PD, Baithwal, ed,C^ntfih-Mm (Allahabad: Hindi Satutya Sammelan, 2nd ein, 
1946) and Milter, Love Song if Lta Da'k lord. The Twenty-four £ongp of Ce.u Odiriudd 
have been assueialed with deven different raps. 

2S Copal Malayan Bahura, ed., The Fudns tfSurdos (Jaipur: MaharajaSwami Man 
Singh II Museum Trust, 1902). The structure cf the later part of the manuscript has 
the following raga sections: BUavd. Asawrf, DfomfiMri Gujai Gam, j Kataymi, Umaa, 
and Kwta ra with one hymn of Sialharil the beginning and two at the end 

Gurinder Singh Mann, 'The Mai ring of Sikh Scripture 1 , pp. 134-7. 
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argument chat female ragas precede the male raps in the structure 
of the extant pothis reflects his concern to present the textual evidence 
from a modem feminist perspective, 

Second, Mann argues that the raga sequence of the Goindval 
pothis may be seen to fit in the raga scheme of the writings of 
Pundarika Vmhala, a sixteenth<entury south Indian commentator 
on the music of north India. According ihe ragas Suh\ r Pmbhaii, 
Bhanasarit Basani and Bhairau of the Jalandhar volume are recorded 
as morning ragas in Vmhala's scheme. Once again, theTflon^ raga 
which is normally sung at night creates difficulties in Mann's analysis. 
The Pinjore volume includes raps Ramakati, Sorathi r Malhar and 
Saran^. llie opening raga could be sung at all times, 

according toVitthala, although it is normally sung in the morning. 
Both MuZhur and Sarang are associated with the uncertainty of rainy 
seasonx and thus they could be assigned to various times of the day. 
However, raga Sorathi, which is sung in The first quarter of the nighty 
fails to fit the 'neat scheme" of Mann's arguments. He acknowledges 
that "with the exception of ragvadhansu in ihe pothi that Gian Singh 
saw at Patiala, mg sorathi in ihe pothi at Pinjore, and mg mjh in the 
fourth pothi r aJJ of which do not appear in the scheme of Vitthal, 
the rag affinity based on time seems to be the rationale for rag 
combinations in aU of the Goindval po this,* n Further, Mann argues 
that the pothi at Jalandhar (Volume I) and the pothi seen by Gian 
Singh {Vblume III) contain the Purba and the pothi at Pinjore 
{\folume II) and the fourth one (Vblumeiv) the Uun a ragasw 24 That 
is, the first set of \folumes I and [II employ the purvang in the 
performance of all ragas between noon and midnight. Similarly! the 
second set of Volumes 11 and IV employ the uttrang in the 
performance of aJJ ragas between midnight and noon. As we have 
already noticed, there are certain difficulties with this scheme. 
Moreover, six major ragas outof the nineteen ragas of the Goindval 
pothis such as MajK Asa, Vcu&jfomszi, Surutfii, TRang, and Tufthari do 
not occur in any work of Pundarika Vitthab, 25 Thus Mann's 
hypothecs cannot be convincingly applied to explain the raga 
structure of the Goindval pothis, even though it may initially seem 
plausible. 

a Hbfcb p.Bfc 
p. 137. 

^Seethelist afragtm inVitthirta's works inVN. Bhatkhande, A Cimpflrrtiire&wify 
p/Sem* c/ Mvtk Systems of the iSth, itfth, IFlfr. A lath Centuries (Delhi: 

Low Price Publications, reprint 19 , 30J J pp. 50* S4 r 55, 
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I nstead of imposing fixed categories from classical musical 
tradition of north India on t he structure of the Goind val pothis, we 
need to look at the actual data of the two extant volumes more closely. 
For instance, there are certain musical directions inserted in the text 
at a ntimherof places. Note the following examples: 

Mahalu S Suhi: loved friends- have arrived at my home' (Mah&Iu J Suhi: 
ham gAdff tajan *«), 

Suhi Chhand Mahalu 3; According [to the rune] oTCome, beloved friend' 
(praihai Suhi Chhand Mahahx 3: avahu Mj'djrifl h am). 

"Come, beloved friend, t ha 1 1 may behold your sigh if These lyrics are to 
be sung to the tune of the above hymn (avahu ttfana darasam dekhahu torn 
ram chhand stu dhuni gavan parathai 

[n the first instance, it is stated that Gum Amar Das's lyrical hymn 
sufth stjJriJorfl Jurri dhdavahu (meditate on the lord by chanting the 
joyous song) must be sung to the tune of Guru Nanak's lyrical hymn 
hum sajan ae (loved friends have arrived at my home). In the 
second and third instances, the two musical directions explicitly state 
that Guru Amar Das's lyrical hymns (chhand) must be sung to the 
tune of Guru Nanak's lyrical hymn avahu sajana darasanu dekhahu 
tera ram (come, beloved friend, that 1 may behold your sight). All 
these musical directions concemingthe chhants reveal an important 
fact thatthey were sung in the popular folktunes usedat the time of 
weddings or other happy occasions. Further, the oral transmission 
of popular tunes in a fixed form was ensured through these directions 
in rhe early Sikh community. 

There is another striking instance on folio 124 of the Jalandhar 
pot hi with the following musical instruction: 'Ragp Dharutsari should 
be sung first at the balcony" (chmtbaiaigavaipohila r^gzidbrni^ffri). 17 
[f this was indeed the case, then the two available volumes are 
definitely not the original Coindval pothis. The reason for this is as 
follows. According to Bhai Gurdas, when Guiu Amar Das bypassed 
his own two sons and appointed Guru Ram Das as the fourth Guiu, 
Mohan became a azy(fcfflnald] and Mohri got the chaubara (balcony) 
built for him to establish the seat of parallel guniship. 20 The two 
available copies of the Goind val pothis were prepared much later, 
and the reference to chaubara in the above musical instruction 

26 P'taz Singh. GflfJw, p, 100. 

£7 CurindsSingh Mann, 7?wP«tesr77ia EaTlusiExzmtSauim of cfo 
Canon, p. I75,n,53. 

25 Varan BAri Curios 26: 33. 
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dearly points in this direction. In fach there was no need for Curu 
Amar Das to write this kind of strange instruction in the origlnat 
Goindval pot his. The tradition of singing raga DJidnasdri in the 
balcony began only after Mohan had fully established his parallel 
guruship. The real worth of the two extant volumes emerges only 
when we identity the circles as well as the circumstances in which 
they originated. 

Further,, there is frequent use of dakkhani (southern) forms of 
ragas in the two available pothis, the forms of popular regional 
varieties that were employed in the south [dalikhan] as defined from 
the Goindval area. These forms must have been employed by the 
Sikh community from the Multan and Sindh areas. This is obvious 
from such cities as Ragu Suhi Chhand Dakkmi (L f. 31), Ragu Suhi 
Dakkhani (I, f, 52), Ragu Pambhati Dakkham (L f. 70), Pardbhati 

DaMthani Astapadian (L f.,36), Ragu Dhamsari Dakkhani (L f. 148), 
Ragu Basant Dakkham ft, f. 203), Ragu Bhairau DakkhaiU (I, f. 23li 
Rugu Ramakali DdfeWaani (II, f. 12), Ragu Ramakali Dakkham 
(II, f. 24), Ragu Ramakali DaMtham Siddhi Gosti (It f 55), Ragu Malhar 
Dakkhani (It, £ 188), Ragu Malhar Dakkhani [II, f. 204), Ragu Malhar 
tempadum Dakkham (JI, 1 205), Ragu (IL f. 216), and 

Ragu Sarang Astapadian Daftkham (II, f. 21S). Interestingly all these 
titles appear only at the beginning ofGuru Nanak's hymns. Nowhere 
do they appear as the titles of Guru Amar Dass hymns (or even any 
bhagat's compositions). This surprising number of instances cannot 
be considered as just accidental. 29 They throw considerable light on 
the popularity of Guru Nanak's bani among the southern audiences 
who employed thetunes ofragas from the south Indian (or Kamatak) 
musical tradition. Thus any attempt to superimpose a particular 
theory from the north Indian tradition of music will not do justice 
to The raga organization of the Sikh scriptural tradition, 

Qiru Ram Das introduced an ot her musical dimension to the Si kh 
tradition by adding eleven new major ragas to the set of nineteen 
ragas that he inherited from his predecessors. 30 He employed 
technical terms to provide direction in the musical performance of 

3 ^HiissignEfican (point escaped the attention ofCurinderSiriEh Mann, whosimply 
writes: The frequent use of dMiam (southern) formsofragaravailable in rheGcEndval 
pflifitr Is co aside rablyi rim m ed In the Kartai pur posfii" Sec The M akin g of Si kh Soipuire', 
p, 139, 

10 For details on Curu Ram Das' knowledge of music, see Surpit Hans, 
A RffOflsmiefiicwi <?/ Sikh R&titryfrom Si kh Lirmafiur* [}aJandh ar ABS PubJi calioTH 198 B), 
PP 
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his hymns. For instancy the use of the woidsudhang (pure note) in 
the title of A&avari mode dearly indicates that his hymns must be 
sung by using the pure notes of that raga. 31 Callewaert and Lath did 
not understand the significance of this word sudhang in their brief 
analysis of the pattern of arrangement within the Am mod^ and 
they simply pula question mark after this titled Indeed, Guru flam 
Das himself used to stngkirtan in classical ragas. Note the following 
reference in which he expresses the joy of having performed in the 
mode of Bihxvdi. 

S have Lauded the exalted lord, the supreme master in the tune of BifovoL I 
have faithfully followed the Guru's teachings, by great fortune ordained 
from ihe beginning. All redie lord's praises day and nigju with constant 
devotion in their hearts. My mind and body are in bloom like a Iresh garden. 
The gloom of ignorance is lifted by the lamp of enlightenment lit by the 
Guru. Says Nanak: the servant finds life from beholding the lord's face emi 
though it be for a short span of time. 

(M4- Var Bilavd 1 {1), AG, p, 849) 

Clearly, this shalok highlights the faa that is a raga expressive 

of joy. Through his personal experience Guru Ram Das explicitly 
states that true joy comes not from melody but from constancy of 
devotion, Ihat is, even in his praise of the ecstatic performance of 
BUdval raga r it is devotion (bhakti) to the Guru that lakes precedence 
over music. 

There is another significant instance in the Nat-narayan raga, 
where Gum Ram Das prescribes a change ofdrum-rhy Lhms fparabil) 
after each verse while singing those particular hy mns, 33 Here Guru 
Ram Das must be referring to the rhythms of pakh&w ij (a two-ended 
barrel-shaped drum), since kihfd (a pair of small kettledrums) was 
invented in 172S, 3 * In fact, the tabla is not mentioned in the Am-i- 
Akbari catalogue of musical instruments which Abu) Fazl compiled 
for the Emperor Akbar, 35 There aie different theories about the 
invention of the tabla. According to one account, the invention of 
tabla is attributed to a different Amir Khusrau who lived in the 

**M4 r Asovari S&dfeng 14-J5, AC, pp. 369-7G, For moredtaiLscmSudJi Aorwri, 
m* Jalfazbhoy, Th£ Ragpi of North Indian Airnc, pp. 165-6. 

a2 CaJlewacrt and Ulhi Jht Hindi P«fWr Nxnvtev. p, %. 

^M4, Na-TUimy&i Pirated 7-9, AC r pp. 077-8- 

^Slewait Rebctoj, The T^bla Ln Perspective' (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
California,. Los Angeles, 1974 ], pp. 5-7, 

a5 CiEed in Robert S. Gottlieb. Svb Ihbh Drumming of NoflJi India: Its Ropertore, 
and P&f&nmmx Practivfti, UiL 1 (Delhi: MoriLa] Banaisidass, 1993),p. 2. 
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eighteenth century, It is further suggested that the pakhavaj was cut 
into two halves to form the tabla An other explanation traces the origin 
of tabla from the puskara drums such as are depicted in the temple 
carvings atMuktesvara and Bhuvanesvara (c. 6th- 7th centuries).The 
drummers are shown seated, playing on sets of two or three small 
drums with their hands, Indian musicologists support this theory 
that the puskara drums were forerunners of tabla. Given the varying 
accounts, however, it may be safely argued that although different 
drums—the naqqaray dukkar, pakhavaj, and the ancient puskara— 
may have contributed to the development of the tabla, it was on ly 
in the eighteenth century that the modem tabla performance became 
popular? 6 

Our main concern here Is about the parafal gayaki* a musical style 
based on the changing of drum -rhythms, which was introduced in 
theSikh tradition by Guru Rani Das, This style was further developed 
by Guru ATjan. There are fifty-five hymns of both Guru Fam Das 
and Guru Arjan in Asa, Dhanasari* Suhi t BitavaI t Nat- 

tttfrayan, Bhakm, Sarong, Malkar f Kamui t and PrMtmi ragas which 
must be sung in paratal style? ? Iri this style, different parts of the 
sameshabad are sungin different tda (drum rhythms] such as rintaL 
chautdt dhamar ; ndphakte* jhaptal chmchai, dipchandi, ada (ara- 
chauml), kahirava f dadara, and so on. In this context a jit Singh Faintal 
observes: "While singing Partal composition, Ragis enjoyed complete 
freedom to create variety by employing different Talas for various 
parts of the shabad. Such com posit ion ca n only be rendered by well - 
versed Ragis? 8 It is important to note that the ministry of Guru 
Fam Das and Gum Arjan was during the period of the reign of 
Emperor Akbar, which was certainly the peak time of north Indian 
music. It is no wonder that professional musicians frequently 
performed in the court of the Gurus. 

Final Sequence of the Ragas in the Adi Grants 

Guru Arjan evidently inherited a rich musical tradition from his 
father. He employed the samethirty major ragas for hisown bani as 
were used by his father. At the time of preparing the.first canonical 
text of the Adi Granth, he established the sequence of the ragas after 
working on a number of early traditions. This is evident from 

^ibinL pp. l-B. 

37 Amritpal Kaur, Taratal Gayan Shaitf, tn Sbaritl Cramh -1991 1 pp, 26-9. 

PaintaL The Tradi lions of Sikh QevorLonaJ Music', p. 51. 
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comparing the arrangement o f ragas in the two available Gomdval 
pothis, GNDU MS 1245 and in the Kaitarpur manuscript. He did 
not accept the gender-based classification of the ragas of the Goi n d val 
pot his. He also shifted certain hymns from one raga to another to 
locate them on the basis of themes. Obviously, he had intended to 
compile a scripture with theological as wel! as muskological 
coherence in mind. For instance, thecombined tilleof MaruKedara 
in the Goindval pothb is not allowed in the Kartarpur volume, and 
the hymns of the two ragas are recorded under each raga separately. 
Moreover, raga TidsJiari has been inserted between the sequence of 
these two ragas. The reason for this change may be stated as follows. 

Traditionally, Maru raga is associated with the setting of goals at 
the time of 'blowing of a bugle J before battle: The coward cannot 
stand fthe scene of the battlefield] when the bugle of Ahiru is blown" 33 
Its main theme Is related to the battle which is fought within oneself 
againstthe five evil impulsesoflust angen covetousness, attachment 
to worldly things and pride. 

One should meditate through the Gurn's word and become detached 
through (b e Love of the divine na rn c.Th us one shou Id win over five enem ies 
Jofevll impulses), NanaMhis is indeed the successful performance of the 
jV^zr U raga. (M5. SaSok Uirm Vadhik 3, AG, p. 1425} 

Gleariy, Maru raga is linked with the burning heat oft he war. There 
wasa need to introduce the cooling effect of 'Mthari (Sanskrit tushur, 
"winter frost') raga. [n this context, Guru Amar Das's assertion that 
the divine name makes the burning heat of sand cold' {maru te siml 
feare) seems valid. 40 After the Tkfehdrf raga comes Kedam, which is 
associated with the raising of the flag of victory: The tune oiKedura 
is taken from the flapping of the flag in the wind' 41 Again, the 
successful performance of the Kedam raga depends upon 'one's love 
for the Guru's word.' 42 Thus the introduction of the IhMiari raga 
between Mdru and Kedara was intended to create a balanced effect 
in one's mind so that one keeps ones cool even in victory. 

There are thirty-one major ragas and twenty-nine regional varieties 
of certain ragas, which are used in the final version of the Adi Granth. 
it has been claimed that out of thesa five major ragas, namely Majk 

■^SabkSiugfu Sri Guru Granth Sahibvidi di Taralib', in Simrtfi Cmnth— 
mJ,pL7 

^SeeSatbir Singh. J Sri Guru Granth Sahib de Ragan di'ftracib 1 , p. 7. 

^3, VarMaru 1 [2) r ACV p. 
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Asa, Vadahans, Mont, and Tvkhan are unique to the Sikh tradition. 
Similarly, there are seventeen regional varieties that are to be found 
only in the Adi Granth. These are: Gauri-guartrl Gauribairagan, 
Gauri-dipaki' Gauri-purabi-dipaki f Gauri-majh, Gauri-tnaldvu, 
Gauri mala, Gauri-sormhi Asa-kafi Tihng^kafs* Suhi-kafi , SuM-Mt, 
Bilaval-giiimd r Maru-kafi, Basant hindd* Frabfmibtbhas and 
Bihhas-prnhhati** Apart from these exceptions, all other musical 
modes used in the Adi Granth may be traced back to Lhe musical 
tradition of north India at that time. It is important to note that the 
Am rap was employed by Guru Nanakfor most of his compositions. 
It was his favourite raga, and that is why it has always been a part of 
early morning Sikh kinan. The early morning singing of V&- Asa at 
the Golden Temple and other gurdwaras is a particularly major Sikh 
tradition , 4 4 Apart from t he Sikh trad it ion th e A$ a rag a i s no w foun d 
only in the musical tradition of Afghanistan, not in the musical 
tradition of north India. 45 Further ragas Main and Vfldabffrjs are 
found in the list of the Raga Thmghrt fourteenth century) of Lochana 
Pandit 4 * Thus the claim that certain ragas and their varieties are unique 
to the Adi Granth needs to be further explored in the light of other 
con temporary musical traditions (both Endian and Islamic) prevalent 
in the Punjab of those days. 

The main concern at this point is not to study the technical 
nature of the ragas of the Adi Granth, but rather to explore the 
reasons for the Gurus' choice of particular modes and their 
organization in the final text. The division of the first canonical 
text into thirty ragas by Guru Arjan may have been inspired by the 
system of thirty gramamgas developed in the musical treatise Brltad- 
desi (late first millennium) attributed to sage Matanga. 47 In 
particular the use of Prabhaii bifrftas was certainly based on 
gramamga-bhasa system, since bhasa gave rise to variants called 
i fibhasas. 4& Here, we begin with the question why GuruArjan placed 

^Devinder Singh Vidianhi, ‘Curbani ate Raga', K7»j Pdf7ifo3 r Mo. 2G (Patiala; 
Punjabi University, September IDfiS), pp 24fi-9. 

Madanjil Kaur r Thr Golden 'tempir; Past and ItesiPTj (Amritsar Guru Nsnak 
Dev University I9e3),p. 111. 

^Personal interview with Professor Junes Kippen. Faculty of Music. University 
ofToronro. 

^BhatkJiandc. Leading Mwiffll p. 21. 

Richard Waddcsa. The of E<idy Jredwn Mmh c: Modes* Melodies and 
Musical Notations from J/rc Gr-rpm PcrfaJ to c. 1250 [Oxford: Clarendon Press,, 1595), 

pp. 10-12. 

*®ibid. 
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Sin raga at the beginning and Prafchtfli at the end. The following 
answers may be offered for the placement of Siri raga at the 
beginning. First, It is linked with Guru Amar Das's assertion that 
The Srri raga is chief among the ragas*" 4 ^ Second, the Itoga-mata 
also makes the same assertion that 'all [ragas] sing the praise of 
Siri raga/ Third, Bhai Gurdas describes the understanding of his 
times when the Siri raga was acknowledged as 'chief among the 
raga s, 50 

Finally, in two other contemporary musical traditions of Shaiva 
and Kali Nath schools, the position of Siri raga was regarded as 
number one. 51 Moreover, the character of Siri raga is mysterious, 
gentle, and often depicts the meditative aspect of love and the 
nostalgic prayerful mood of early evening. 52 For instance. Guru 
Nanak's opening hymn in Siri raga sets the tone of the Adi Granth 
by focusing on the meditation of the divine name in contrast to 
worldly powers, represented by palaces adorned with pearls and 
gems, fragrant scents, the dalliance of attractive women, the 
miraculous powers of the Siddhas and the temporal power of the 
kings. 53 

Similarly, the position of PraWwo raga at the end of the first 
canonic altextof the Adi Granth appeals to be based on the following 
reasons. First, the message of the divine name is reinforced in the 
FVafrhflfct raga. The most striking example is the correspondence 
between therahau-verses of Guru Nanak's first hymn in the Siri raga 
and his last hymn in th tFmhhati mode, 

L May my heartburn in flames should 1 live without the Lord! 54 
2 . May my life bum in flames without the divine Name! 55 

The emphasis in both cases is placed upon the divine name as the 
ultimate solution to one's problems. Guru Arjan may have adopted 

\5ar Sftf Raga 1(1), AG, p. A3. 

Bhai Cutdia. 376 . 

ai See Cha ran Singh's article, 'Giirmar Sa njflt', E nclude d as App endi x I in Vir SEngh 
SriGuruGranth KmK Wf ill (Amritsan Khiisa frdEt Sudety H 4lhedn, 1354), 

p. 1I-S4. 

^Kaufmann* The ftipu of N<wlh IrnJid, p. 226. 

M Mi Siri Ragu l F AGy p. 14. All the thiny-three hymns of Guru Narvak (AG, 
pp. 14 -2 A] sues the same therein that b, the supremacy of the divine name ewer 
worldly powers, 

p. 14, 

ftuMori 17, A Gy p. 1331. All the seventeen hymns of Guru Nanak in this 
raga [AG. pp. 1317-32) aUvss the message of the divine name. 
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the ancient rule of upakram-upasatihar of Indian so ipl mat tradition, 
which states that a scripture or any of its sections must begin and 
end with the same letter or theme, 56 

Secondly, the PruEtfiati raga Is sung at sunrise. The word pmbhati 
is derived from prcrfrfurh which means dawn. Thus the singing of this 
raga is meant to inspire optimism in one at the beginning of a new 
day. Thirdly, it is commonly held in Indian musical tradition that 
the most important periods of the twenty-four hours of day and 
night are sunrise andstmset. 57 In this context, one may understand 
why Guru Arjan placed the Stri raga, which is performed at sunset, 
at the beginning of the Adi Granth, and why he placed the Pmbhati 
raga, which is performed at sunrise, at the end of the Sikh scripture. 
In this way. Guru Arjan may have reiterated the spirit of optimism at 
the end of the Adi Granth. In other words, the performance of Siri 
raga in the evening prepares one for the dark night of Sorathi raga 
representing the worldly powers in life whereas the Pmbhati raga 
shows the light at the end of the tunnel All other ragas are assigned 
' other 11 me interv al s bet wee n s unr ise a nd sunset 58 

It should be emphasized, however, that Prdbhad is not the last 
ragp in the text which eventually came to be regarded as the Adi 
Granth. The final version of the Sikh scripture ends with Imjavmti 
raga. Thisraga, in which his fourhy mns on the memento mori theme 
are composed, is die contribution of GuruTegh Bahadur. No other 
Guru has employ ed this raga for his compositions. The final position 
of the fdjmranti raga was fixed only after experimentation wit h two 
different positions in the rag^ sequence of the Adi Granth. In certain 
manuscripts, Jmjavanii comes after the mode, 55 while in some 

other instances it comes after the Gfluri mode 50 Jmjavanti is a highly 
majestic raga which is assigned to the night hours. Its performance 
is associated with the feeling of victory (jai jai) over worldly 
temptations. With its final position in the raga sequence, the cycle 
of time is complete. 

^Mohinder Kaur Gill. Gu?k Granth di Sampadan-kah [Anri tsar Nirw Age 
Book Gentry 2nd edn r 1982)„ p. 38. 

s? KaufmanrVr Tht Rafjucf North India, p. 1S. 

^Iror details. a&e The Enqfdvpaedia vf Stfehtsm, VjL II. pp. 170-8. 

^£ee Harps M£(1ateseventeenth century}, ff. 283b-284a r where faifavanli comes, 
after Jdtsmi iag& In Jograj MS (1667], was inserted in the margins after 

jaitsatl on folio 315a. AJsoset JO L MSS Fanp. D I [IS4&J. t 342a. 

^ScelQL MSS I J anj F. 1 (1753). F. 188a wh ere JffyjiLH n£f was first written after the 
Gflwrr raga. but it was deleted with the use or hartal. The text is still visible. Then 
JtejfdMroEE was written after the/dtarf raga on Mo 357b. 
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There 3 s an interesting entry of the 'index of indices' in the 
Kartarpur manuscript which divides the thirty ragas into eight groups 
as given InTkbEe 4,1. 

Table 4.1 'Index of Indices i n the Karmpur Manuscript 


Group 

Folio 

Raga 

L 

3 

sifiraga tafha mo jA uithn gauri 

II. 

6 

aw Uilha gujm devgandhari 

UL 

9 

bihagara vadahms snmthi 

IV. 

10 

dhanasart JdfBdri rcdi fctitari lilting 

v: 

12 

mhi.bilnvniu gond r amnkah 

VI, 

15 

naf mti gaum maru iuhhari kedam 

VIL 

17 

bhainxu feasant sartmg maJAar knnara 

VIII, 

20 

Mlynn tatha Ubhm praWraG* 1 


The folio number for each group indicates that all the hymns of the 
ragas are written in their respective folios* beginning with the first 
group in folio 3 and ending with the last group in folio 20. Thus the 
index of ail the hymns of the Adi Granth ragas is completed on folio 
20, Our primary concern here is to examine these eight groups and 
assess whether there is any rationale behind these groups that could 
explain the raga organization of the Adi Granth. 

It may be suggested that these eight groups were originally 
related to eight cfmimfeis (sittings) ofkirtan that were established 
as partof the daily routine at Harimandlr Sahib d uring the period 
of Guru Arjan. This tradition of eight chaunkis of ragis (Sikh 
musicians) and seven chaunkis of rababta was well alive when the 
British took control of Darbar Sahib after the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849* This is evident from the DasturaJ-AmJ Sri Ddrfour 
Sahib, a document which was prepared and signed by a large 
number of Sardars and the functionaries of the Golden Temple in 
the presence of the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar tn 1859.^ 
The author of Sri Gurbilas Patashahi 6 (early nineteenth century), 
however, describes the following five chaunkis: (1) Asa di Var di 
chmmki (early morning): (2) Anrnd dickavnki (one and a ha If hour 
after sunrise); (3) Charm Kanvd di chmmki (four hour after sunrise); 
(4) So Dtir di chmmki (evening); and (5) Kamre di dunmfei (late 

63 KarlarpurMS,f. 2f± 

62 Ciani Kirpjl Singh, 'Si i Harimandir SahLb dEan Xinan Ghaunldan', In Shntiti 
Granth—1331 pp. 17-10. AlsaSe* I An l Kerr, Tfit B-riliih and the Ad ministration of 
the Golden Temple in 1SS?'. in The Punjab P*h 3 and Frment, VoL tf), Part 2 (October 
IS76). pp 306-11, 
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night). 63 The Persian work Sair-i-Pvnjab gives the number of 
chaunltis as six: (1) Asa di chaunki (before sunrise); [2) Ramkdi di 
chaunhi (one and a half hour after sunrise); (3) BHaval di chaunhi 
(four hours after sunrise); (4) Sarong di chaunhi (afternoon); (5) 
(evening); and (6) Kanaredi chaunhi (three hours 
after sunset), 64 Sam Sham Singh (c. 1800-1923) who performed 
kirtan at the Golden Temple early in the morning with his Zinaida (a 
specially designed string instrument) for nearly half a century, 
mentioned in his Hwi BhagaiiPrmakarCrarth (1913) the tradition 
of eight chaunkis of ragis and several chaunkis of rababis by their 
names, 65 

The number of the chaunkis have, however, been variously 
described by twentieth-century scholars. For instance, W.H. McLeod 
gives their number as four, as follows: Asadi Var di chaunhi (early 
morning); Eilaval di chaunhi (four hours after sunrise); ftaharosi di 
chaunhi (immediately before the recitation of raharas); and Kdyan 
di chaunhi (immediately before kirtan sohila) 66 McLeod seems to 
have followed Kahn Singh Nabha's description with a slight change 
in the name of Charon Karnd dichaubi which he writes as Bilavd di 
chauhifi 7 Currently there are five acknowledged chaunkis of 
devotional singing at the Golden Temple, These are: Asa di VEirdi 
chaunki* Aminrf di cJiaunH Charan Kanval d i chaunhi , So Dar di 
chaunku and Kirtan Seftfte di chaunhi The point that I am trying 
to make here is that the numbers and names of the chaunkis have 
been changing from time to lime. More importantly, we need to 
assess whether the original classification of the ragas into eight 
groups is valid or not. 

The first set of three groups of ragas L III and Vi belong to the 
purvang and all the ragas in these groups are sung between noon 
and midnight, particularly in the evening and the first quarter of the 

S5 CLani Inder Singh Gil] [ramp., ie. editor), Sn Cwru Bitos tf (Amritsar: 

VazfrHind ftesfii F 19?7) F pp. 153-4, 

^Qied ]n DwlnderSlnghVIdlaraihL Sdt\iiayabkati Smp (Pariah: Punjab] 
University 1992). p. 133. 

fi5 ibld.*pp. 133-9. A cydcsiyled ecpy of llari PraiMfear Grand t (1913) Is 

preserved i n The Sikh I litiory Research Department ai Khatsa CciJeg^. Amritsar. The 
description of chaunkis is given on folio 236a. 

tt W.H, McLeod. Htitorica f Didicmary of Sikhism (Unfoam. Md„ St London:The 
Scarecrow Ptm 1995), p. <51. 

* 7 Kah n Singh Nabh x Gtn*hakad Raimakar Maha n Ktf j h {Paris la: B foil sha Vibhag. 
4th edn 1931;originally publnfocd in 1930), p 463. 

H Giani KfopalSingh/Sri HarimandirSahibdian KirtanCbaunktan', pp, 17-16. 
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nighL The second set of two groups 11 and V belong to uttrang and 
ail the ragas in these groups are sung between midnight and noon, 
particularly early in the morning and before noon. The last set of 
three groups IV, VII and VIII cannot be rigidly categorized according 
to these two methods. For instance, the two ragas in group VIII are 
Katym and PrabfmL one of which is sung in the first part of the 
night while the other is sung at sunrise. In other words, Kiifynn belongs 
to the purvang while Priibhaii belongs to the uiuang. Similarly, the 
ragas of group IV have their own time-intervals of the day and night 
andbelongto both purvanganduttrangcategories; The ragas of group 
VII are, however, organized according to a different criterion in mind, 
a criterion which is based upon a seasonal setting. For instance, the 
four ragas Rhaimu, Rosarx, Sarong, and Mdhar are appropriate to 
autumn, spring, summer, and the rains respectively, 55 These ragas 
can be sung and played any time of the day and night during the 
season allotted to them. The specificity oftime in the case of seasonal 
ragas is relaxed. The singing ontosartc rag a at the GoldenTemple, for 
instance, begins on the first day ofthemonthofmaghatthetimeof 
Maghi festival in the middle of January and continues for the next 
two months till the festival of Hola Mahalla which usually falls in 
March. 

Further, some ragas are linked with particular regions. For 
instance; the Majftraga is unique to the Punjabi culture because of 
its association with the Majha region There are eleven regional 
varieties of Cnuriraga alone, which ar e used i n the Adi G ra nt h, Some 
of these melodies are associated with certain social groups. For 
instance, Gauri-guareji was sung by milkmen and milkwomen while 
Gami-bairagan was usually performed by {wire's or ascetics. 70 Further, 
there are certain regional varieties such as GauTi-dakkhani, 
Vadahans-dakkhani, Bilaval-dahkhtmi, Ramakali-dakkhani, 
Maru-dakkhani and Prabhati' dakkhani , which were influenced by 
the musical tradition of the Deccan in south India. Th dr use in the 
Adi Gramh may perhaps be seen as a symbolic expression of the 
Sikh claim to universality, which would embrace a southern 
audience. 

Moreover, there are many regional and folk traditions that 
maintain independent styles. One should never underestimate the 

^SeeFredoie ['in coll 'll* Arrangement of (he Hymns of the Adi Grant 
oftlv Pflynf Airofit Society, Vol XMII (Calcutta 1S?3), p. 442. 

w Cal1ewaef t and lath. The Hindi Padaviliof Nemdw, p. 95. 
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sodologica I significance of this medium and its menage. For instancy 
there are rwenry-two vars (ballads) in the Adi Cranth, They are sung 
by performing groups of three or four dhadis (minstrels) in popular 
folk tunes to the accompaniment of d/wdds, small two-faced drums 
held in one hand and played with the fingers of the other, and a 
sarangi Similarly, there are popular genres like thhands (lyrical 
songs^gftontfrt (wedding songs), alahanian (laments), tom/rcre (songs 
of separation), arti(prayer) r saddu (call), sohila (song of happiness), 
karabate (camel tunes), uamjara (song of trader), pahare (songs of 
quarters of life), rmngal [songs of celebration), chaubole ("songs of 
four listeners"), dakkhane (songs of southern peoplej^amha ™han 
(song of twelve months), ruti (song of seasons), din twin* (song of 
day and night), patii (acrostic song), and so on, 71 There is another 
genre kafi associated with the sufis of the Punjab, Four major ragas 
of the Adi Granth employ this genre in the mixed form such as 
Asa-kafi, Tikmg-kaft , Suhi-kafi, and Maru-kafL All these popular folk 
tunes balance the classical tradition of ragas. fn this context, Gumam 
Singh argues that "a scientific use of the popular and not so common 
means and organs of both the Hindustani and Kamataki Indian 
music was made apart from the different parts of classical and folk 
music" 73 

It is instructive to note that in any given raga the hymns of the 
Gurus are divided into subsections of chaupadas, astapadis, chhants, 
longer compositions and van This sequence is different from that 
of the two available Goindval pothis where 1 chhants come before 
the astapadis. The reason for this change seems to be linked with 
the concern to create a balance between classical and folk traditions. 
Since chaupadas and astapadis are sung in the classical ragas they 
are put together in the beginning of the raga. The last part belongs 
to the folk tradition in whiehchhants and vars are put together along 
with longer works (like Sukhmani, Auaud and Siddh Cost) which are 
meant to be recited It is not amply the criterion of the increasing 
length of compositions that is followed in the structure of the Adi 
Granth. Rather, it is the question of creating a theological and 
musicological coherence in the final sequence. Moreover there is a 
separate musical category of which is not to be found in the 
Goindval pothis. Although it appears in the GNDtl MS 124S at 

T1 For more details, see Piara Singh Padam, Cur ban!« Lok Sangif, Vhnudu Nai 
no. 1 (Onober 1332), pp. S3-G. 

7l Gumam Singh. 'Singed I’rabandh ofCurbani', in Simritf Crcmfh—193J, p. 47. 
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certain poircs, Ills employed in its My developed forms of seventeen 
ghars only in the Katt-ujiur manuscript Hiereis, howevet no consensus 
among the scholars about its exact meaning. It seems to have been 
adapted from the seventeen different rhyrhms tsraiw+wfe) within 
various melodic patterns, which Ameer Khusrau is credited with 
invent ingin Indian music on the pattern of Iranian music;/ 3 It should 
be emphasize however that in the structure of the Adi Granth ghars 
are mentioned as melodic variations within the same raga partem. 
They are in fact "musical clefs' according to which various padas are 
organized in the raga sections 74 Iheyplay an important role in the 
actual musical performance. 

Selection of Ragas and the jRAga-Mala 

The most important issue at this point* however, is related to the 
choice of ragas. Guru Nanafe and the succeeding Gurus seem to have 
selected the ragas very carefully. For instance, Guiu Nanak describes 
his own understanding of Sorathi raga as follows. 

The performance of the Swath raga shall have a lovely affect if the true one 
is borne in the mun.The teeth should not be soiled [with buingfood, which 
is im morally obtain ed]^ the man should be free of host ilily and the tongue 
should sing the praise of the true one. 

(Ml, Var SoTathi 1 (l) f AG, p. 642) 

Si milady, there are oth er such sha lo ks by th e succeeding Gurus* wh ich 
state that only those ragas should be used which produce a balanced 
effect on the minds of both listeners and performers. 75 Any raga 
that arouses passion of any kind must ipso facto be omitted. For 
instance, there are still some musicians who believe thatDipflfe raga 
generates Ftre if correctly performed 76 Whether it is true or not, this 
raga is not used independently in the Adi Granth. It is, however, 
used as Gduri^itpafri in the mixed form (Sttfitetr raga), so that its 
extreme effect is toned down. The resulting form is most suitable for 
the creation of a reflected mood. 

T * Jasb i rSingb Sabir, 'Sr! Gum Gram h Sahi b v ichSa ng.li Such a k 5 anker’, in Simriii 
Grmh—1191, p. 33, 

74 Taran Singh, Guru Nmfc; Hit Mind flmMrt (New Delhi: Bahri Publkaiionst 
\W2hpp. t3 and 154-5, 

M3 (AG, pp. S3. 311 310, 5S5, 350, 1087r 1419) f M4 (AC, p. 849) and M S 
(AC, 14 25). Also see lagU Singh, 'Cunnal Kaw vich Sangli da Mabatav, Khoj PairikOf 
no. 2G [PaiiaLa: Punjabi University September I935) r pp. 256-63. 

7fi Kauftuann J Tfca Ra#ii of Nonh India, pp, 12-13. 
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The issue of select bn of parti cularragae may be further elaborated 
with a comparative examination of the ragas used in the Adi Cranth 
and die list given in the Rnga^mata at the end. For instance, a verse 
introducing the raga-family of Hindol reads as folbws; Then comes 
the turn of Hindd with five consorts and eight sons. Passionate waves 
of melodic figurations rise when the musicians sing by strumming 
the strings' 77 Ihe technical word tan (melodic figuration} stands for 
a sequence of notes performed at a fast speed near the end of the 
performance 7fl In the case of the performance of Hindd raga, the 
tans create a jubilant atmosphere. Hie word hindol literally means 
swing and refers to the swing of Krishna. In the musical setting of 
this raga, the gapis (cowherd-girls) move the swing with passion, 
while Krishna plays a transverse flute to create a mood of amorous 
love. 7? Like Dipuk P tins raga is not used independently in the Adi 
Cranth. It is, however, employed in the mixed form as Ba$am-hxndoi 
to create a gentle tonal effect in one's mind. In this context 
Khushwant Singh aptly remarks: 'Megh and Hindol were not used 
because of their jubilant tone; teg and Dipak were likewise rejected 
for their melancholy/ 80 

On the issue of the popularity of various ragas among different 
religious groups of Indian society, Taran Singh makes an important 
observation. 

GuruNan ak Wrote a large num ber oflyr ra to su it al I d Ernes, tuhu res, seasons 
and limes. When he made innovations in combining certain measures like 
Basant and Hindol he aimed at sobriety and avoided extremes. By this device 
he brought together various sections and sects of India. His poetry served as 
a bridge between the Muslims and the Hindus. The former were fond of 
Asa, Suhi and Tiling and the latter of die remaining rags Yogis were devoted 
to Famkall Majh was a local rag of the Punjab. Gujari belonged to the 
Cujar tribe- Seasonal rag? of Basant, Malar.Sarang.Suhl Bilawal and Famkali 
were sung in national gatherings which consisted of the Hindus and Muslims. 
They are Expressive of joyous moods. Such congregational singing brought 
the community doser.® 

Here, Thran Singh presents a nan-sectarian interpretation of Guru 
Nana k's message and correctly associates certain ragas with different 

Mala.Mk p. 1430. 

?a For more details, see Kaufrnann, T!i* af JVcvtJj Indta, p. 29, 

^ibid r p 114. 

80 Khushwant Singh. A History of tlw Sikhs, Vol. 1 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
5th impr. r l1st published, Frmmon Uniw rail y Press, 1963), p. 307, 
rt Taran Singh Cum Namk f p. 137. 
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social groups. He argues that in combining Basant and Hindal ragas 
Guru Nanak's aim was to create a mood of sobriety and avoid 
extremes. The Guru employed only those ragas which produced a 
balancing effect on the minds of his audience. Tiaran Singh's approach 
certainly reflects the spirit of his age in which the overall stance of 
I n d ian scholarship was t o discoura ge sectar ianism and communa lism. 
Nevertheless, this view is in complete agreement with the inclusive 
ideal of the Adi Granth. 

The issue of Ragi-mala has puzzled both scholars and Sikhs 
throughout its history; 0 * it is recorded in the Kartarpur volume in 
the same hand as the rest of the text, Winand Gallewaert and 
Mukund Lath remark that the role that music plays in the Adi 
Granth is also reflected in the fact that the Granth ends with a 
Faga-mda. They further argue that the Raga-tmla has 'no relevance 
in the Granth, except as a kind of tribute to the importance oT 
music for it' S3 The issue must be approached in the 

context of the musical tradition of north India during the sixteenth 
century. Many of the treatises on north Indian music dating from 
about the eleventh century describe ragas in terms of hierarchy, 
raga (male) and ragini (femalej r a fanciful classificatory scheme 
which was extended to include puira [son) as the number of the 
ragas increased, 04 This kind of classification is to be found in the 
Adi Granth Raga-mala. 

The firstknown text of was written in 1509 by Kshema 

Kama, who lived in the state of Rewa, 85 The manuscript recording is 
preserved in the Government Collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. Another copy of this manuscript is kept in the India 
Office library, which is ascribed to an author named Kshema Kama 
Fathaka. Kshema Kama groups his material into sixhead ragas, each 
having five raginis and eight sons, for a total of eighty-four ragas^ 
During the sixteenth century there appears to have been an increase 
in the n umber of works dealing with t he pictorial representation of 
ragas. Each school of musical thought had its own collection of 

4a £{jr dec ails. see Sminder Singh Kohli. A Criiitd Study of the AdiGranth (Delhi: 
MotiEal Eanaraidaw, reprint I sledn, 1961), pp. 100-12. Also see BaBrn Singh, 

dasaoairajodh Kaliaze Atam (Amritsar Khalsa Samachar, 3rd tmpr., IS65) 
and 5h Brasher Singh AahoJr. Madhav Nd Kam Kmdafa it Haga-mda Nhm [Amritsar: 
Singh Brothers, 13 Bl). 

S3 Calfe ws.cn and Laih, 77fe } Jfaril Fadbvjatr ofNamdev, p. 37. 

S4 Jalrazbhoy, The Rags &f Norik Indian Music, p. 31, 

w Kaufmann. ftor of North Indus, pp. 47-8. 

**ibid. 
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There was an other author, Pundarika VitthaJa # who wrote 
his Raga-mata m 157G, during the reign of Emperor Akbar 87 
Pundarika groups his ragas into six male ragas, each of which 
possesses fwe female ragas and five sonsj making a total ofsixty-sx 
re gas. He claims that his classification of rages is the only correct 
one in the north. Yet another text of mala in Hindi appeared 
from the school of the famous musician Jansen. 68 

It appears that the/^ga -m&la of the Adi Granth was quite popu 
tar in the musical tradition of the Punjab. Gum Arjan may have 
included it in the scripture with the intention of highlighting the 
distinctiveness of the ragas of the Adi Granth in the context of the 
prevailing musical tradition It certainly helps to illuminate certain 
characteristic features of the Sikh approach towards the ragas. For 
instance, its text follows the raga-raglm-putra classification of 
six-five-eightH giving rise to a total number of eight y-four ragas. There 
is no such system in the AdlGranth, where all die major ragas appear 
under the same title of Raga, not under the title of RaginL 89 Only 
one-fourth of the Faga-mala list is accepted in the Sikh tradition. 
Moreover, the exclusion of sixty-three ragas of the Rtiga-mah that are 
not employed in the Adi Granth may reveal the choices made by the 
Gurus. 

A thorough comparison of the ragas of the Adi Granth and the 
list of the ragas given in the Raga-mda is required to understand the 
systematic preferences of the Sikh Gurus. It might be possible to 
deduce from sudi systematic preferences the implicit principles 
guiding their choices. Such a musicologica! and theological analysis 
would entail a major study in itself. Here 1 have offered but a few 
probes that may stimulate further research in this area. This kind of 
research mustbe taken up by a person who is trained in the musical 
tradition of north India. It may involve field study in the oral 
performance of the ragas of the Adi Granth by different ragis 
belonging to old family traditions since sacred music is 

generally passed on to different generations without any change. 
Through this research it wUl soon become obvious that the whole 
debate on the controversy of has been totally misdirected 

A7 tbk3.,pp. 49-5G. 

Ea ibad. J pp. 48-9. 

M Kaufinaim cites the [Yaia n w« kN^rtuir-^ Asapfcf [ 1013] of Muhammed Beraa 
Khan, who declares for the first time the :ap^-ragitu (husband-wile) system absurd. 
Sec ibid r pp. 5S-C. Kaufmann appears to be unaware of the Adi Granth system at 
ragas 
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A few years ago, Callewaert a nd Lath had raised the concern that 
the Sikhs do not 'seem to have devoted much attention to preserving 
a fixed form or character for l heir music, being ope n to the influence 
ofwhat was popular or ament at different times'.^ That concern is 
being addressed now with great enthusiasm. Indeed, an attempt in 
this di recti on was m ade when t he first A duti Gur ma 15 an gi L Sa me la n 
was organized in 1991 at Curd warn CurCian Prakash, fawaddi Kalan, 
Ludhiana, in which all the classical ragas of the Adi Granth were 
performed by various professional musicians. Andent tunes of 
various ragas were discussed by a panel o fjudges who tried to identify 
the original tradition of singing. There were, of course, some 
disagreements on the character of Maru raga. Nevertheless, the 
performance of the ragas of the Adi Granih, along with andent folk 
tunes, has been given a new lease of life within the Sikh Panth, 

Conclusion 

Devotional music has always been part and parcel of the Sikh 
tradition. Guru Nanakandthirsucceeding Gurus laid great emphasis 
on the performance of those ragas which produced a balancing effect 
on the minds of listeners and performers. The gender based 
classification of the Mohan pothis was not accepted in the First 
canonical text of the Adi Grant h. The final sequence of ragas in the 
Adi Gianthwasa blend of a number of popular and regional music 
systems ofnorth India atthat time. In doing so, Guru Arjan created 
a theological and musicological coherence in the very structure of 
the Adi Gramh. 

Furthermore, the classical and folk tunes were simultaneously 
employed keeping in mind the sodological significance of the folk 
tradition. The primary intention of the Gurus was to reach out to 
various audiences from diff erent parts of Jndia through t he medium 
of musical styles. For instance, if they wanted to address the sufi 
_ audience they would employ the kafi genre of singing. Similarly, they 
would employ fdk tunes to address the rural people, I fthe performance 
of Ramokali raga was best suited for an audience of nath yogis, then 
Sin raga was mostly addressed to Vaishnava audience,Thus the Gurus 
employed all the popular styles of singing for their composi tions. 

In sum, the raga organization of the Adi Granth presents an 
excellent combination of lyrical and rational elements, ] tisfar more 

^Callewaert and Lath, The Hindi Padiva'.i of Nandw, p. 97. 
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complex than any simple explanation would describe it. It may be 
added here that understanding the ragasofthe Adt Granth and their 
organization solely in terms of the modem north Indian musical 
tradition is inadequate. Modern music is unlikely to go back to 
traditionsbeforeTansen (latesixteenth century), and it isprobably 
traceable to the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. Perhaps scholars 
would be interested in examining both the Adi Granth raga system 
and contemporary treatises on the classical north Indian musical 
tradition since the former may be crucial in understanding the 
latter. 91 


5J 1 owe this suggestion tofrofesnr lames Klppm. 
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GURU ARJAN'S EDITORIAL 
PERSPECUVE 


The Adi Gramh is both one and many. On the one hand 
there is hnbe that fails to fit a single, consistent doctrinal 
pattern. On the other there is a variety which serves to stress 
and illuminate different aspects of the pattern-. The doctrinal 
consistency of the Adi Granth is, like the beauty of so much 
of its poetry, something that neither the textual problems 
nor neglect can destroy/ 


'W A T.H. McLeod makes a perceptive observation on the 
\/\/ fundamental importance of the doctrinal pattern of the 
T V Adi Granth in the above citation. On the variety of styles, 
he adds: Thediversestyles offered by Nanaks successors range from 
Guru Angads pithy couplets and the eminently simple declarations 
of Guru Amar Das to the music of Guru Ram Das, Most prolific of 
all the Gurus, Arjan covers a wide span of human experience and 
related doctrine' 2 Indeed H the argument of this study iscentred upon 
Guru Arjan s editorial insights by means of which he was able to 
produce the first canonical text oftheAdi Granth in 1G04. Even a 
lay reader of the Sikh scripture cannot fail to acknowledge that it is 
a masterpiece of organization, Harbans Singh H a distinguished 
interpreter of Sikh history and tradition, makes the following 
observation on Guru Arjan's achievement: 'A genius unique in 
spiritual insight and not unconcerned with methodological design 
had created a scripture with an exalted mystical tone and a high 
degree of organization.' 3 In this section, therefore, we shall make an 

McLeod r Th& Sfltht; Hitfttjt Rdigim, firmf Stelety (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 19A9J, P- S7 - 
a ibid 

^Harbans Singhs Sri Guru Granth Sahib; Gum Eamol fer ifot SUrfu (F aiia la: Academ y 
ai 5a kh Religion and Culture, 19SBJ, p. C. 
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at Tempi to discern various principles that were at work in the creation 
of a new scripture at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Ft is evident from the systematic arrangement of i he Adi Grant 1 1 
that Guru Arjan followed a well-defined pattern of organization 
which was seldom breached. 4 The Adi Granth is di vided into three 
major sections. It begins with an Introductory section containing 
the liturgical texts, and concludes with an epilogue comprising a 
group of miscellaneous works which could not be accom modated 
in the middle section. The bulk of the material however, is arranged 
in the middle section of the Adi Granth, the distinctive structure of 
which is our main concern here The primary division of the middle 
section is based on ragas or musical inodes which number thirty-one 
ini the standard version of the Adi Granth. Each raga has further 
subdivisions based on the length of the compositions* beginning 
with the shorter pad genre, followed by other poetic forms (astapadi, 
chhant, and other longer works such as Guru Nanaks Siddh Cost, 
Guru Amar Das's Anandu and Guru Arjan's SiiWimani), and ending 
with the longer var or ballad. The hymns in each of these classifications 
are arranged in such a way that the works of Guru Nanak are placed 
firs tand are followed by those of the later Gums in the order of their 
succession. Similarly the bhagat bani is arranged at the end of each 
raga. In order to understand the structure of the Adi Granth fully we 
must try to find dues to Guru Arjan's primary concerns with respect 
to his editorial insights. 

DOCTONAi GONSiFIlNCY 

The compilation of the Adi Granth is based on a single, consistent 
doctrinal pattern that we encounter in the works of the Gurus. This 
must be regarded as one of the fundamental criteria for the creation 
of the scripture, which owes much to the enormous energies of 
Guru Arjan. Here we intend to examine the issue of doctrinal 
consistency behind the diversity of styles offered by Guru Nanak J s 
successors as it appears in the actual process of com pi I at ion of the 
Adi Granth. 

^For an earlier treatment of the subject, see Frederic Pincolt, The Airangement of 
the Hymns o ftheAdi Cran th, r IcurmSof the Raya f Asiatic Society, XVIII (Calcutta, 1885), 
pp. 437-61. This ariide was a rebuild of Thimpp's assertion; 'By thus jumbling 
Together [of | whatever came 10 hand, without any ju diritms selection, the Granth has 
become an exceedingly incoherent and wearisome book" See Ernest Trumpp, The Adi 
Gmnth [New Delhi, reprint, 1S>7C: 1st edm London, 1877), p. CXX. 
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1. Unity of Guruship 

In order to stress the theme of the unity of gurushtp, Guru Arjan 
intentionally incorporated in certain instances his own shaloks in 
the works of Guru Nanak, In doing so, he was following a convention 
that had originated with Guru Angad, a disciple as well as the 
immediate successor of Guru Nanak, For instance; three shaloks of 
Guru An gad, which appear under his distinctive symbol in Var Asa 
and VarMajhaie repeated in Sahashrki shaiote under the symbol of 
Guru Nanak. In this case, there is a certain blurring of boundaries 
between the compositions attributed to the first two Gurus, which 
poses important textual problems. The issue will receive further 
treatment in the third part of this seal on. 5 

Here, we shall focus on a unique example where Guru Arjan 
consciously inserted his couplet at the beginning of Guru Nanak's 
hymn. In an earlier recension of the Adi Granth, for instance, the 
Mam raga begins as follows; 

There is one supreme being, known by grace through the true Guru [JK 

Oanhar swigur parasadf) 

Raga Maru Mahala 1 Chaupade 

They who listen to the (divinej call in the later part of the night,, repeat the 
name of the lord. They are provided with the symbols of royal authority 
and dignity such as pavilions, canopies, tents and equipped chariots at their 
disposal. They who have meditated on your name, receive direct 
communication from. you. (l) Baba! Devoid of good actions I am untruthful 
at heart. I have not yet attained your name. My man is blind and lost in 
Illusion. (I) rahau.* 

This passage explicitly states that the practice of meditation on the 
divine name in the last watch of the night is the inevitable result of 
divine grace, which functions in the form of a call {sadnray Those 
devotees who listen to the divinesummons and who act accordingly, 
receive the highest honours in the world. They are the ones to whom 
Akal Purakh reveals himself through direct communication. All 
others who have not yet realized the divine name remain deluded 
in falsehood. This is a clear statement of GuruNanak^understanding 
of divine revelation, 

Jn the final text, Guru Arjan replaced the abbreviated form of the 
invocation with the complete Mu I Man tar, added his own shalok i n 

M2, to Am 1-5 (12]. AQp. 4G3and to Majh 2 (23] r p, 148. Alsos hML 
Safcfc Sahaskriti 1-4, AC, p, 1353). 

*CNDU MS 1245, £ 322a., 
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the beginning and gave a new title shabad (Word) to Guru Nanak's 
hymn Tor the first time in the Adi Granth. Mohan Singh Diwana is 
baffled by lliis unique instance in the Adi Granth: 

Where in the world is this uadi don-pattern of two-line four stanzas, each 
stanza with its separate rhyms, but prefaced by a aalok, three lines before 
rStau (very significant in this case). Song and short, or almost equal, with 
language differences and interesting qafia& and rhyme-schemes and strange 
measures and flows and no superfluous vowel signs.,. (L) or« [u)7 

Clearly, Diwana's remark about the vowel-signs reflects his 
inadequate understanding of the grammatical conventions of the 
Adi Granth language *lhe final reading efthe first Mara hymn with 
certain linguistic modifications appears as follows. 

There is one supreme being, the eternal reality, the creator,, without fear and 
devoid of enmity, immortal, never incarnated, self-oda tent known by grace 
through the Guru. 

RagaMaru Mahala 1 Gharu 1 Chaupade (four-verse composition) 

Shalok 

Divine Friend, may 1 ever live as the dust ofy our feed Seeking your shelter 
Nfanak may I ever behold you present by my side. (I) f 
Shabad ['word') 

Those who listen to the (divine] call in the later part of the night repeat the 
name of the lord. They arc provided with the symbols of royal authority 
and dignity such as pavilions, canopies, ten ta and equipped chariots at their 
disposal. They who have meditated on your name, receive direct 
communication frem you (1) Baba! Devoid of good actions 1 am untruthful 
at heart. I have not yet attained your name. My man is blind and lost in 
illusion, f 1) rahau ... 

(Ml, Marti 1, AG,p.98S) 

Here the opening shalok indicates the reflective and mystical setting 
of Guru Nanak's hymn. By assigning a new title to the hymn. Guru 
Arjan meant that any individual hymn from the Adi Granth must be 
invariably understood as a shabad. it should be noted that Guru 

7 $eehis article. 'Discoveries in Sikh Culture (111), Iwmalof Sikh Stvdt&, WjI, ii. 
no. 1 (Amritsar: GtftlU, February, 1&75), p, 87. 

*For a useful study on the grammar teal conventions of the language of the Ad 
Granth, see Christopher Shack k, An /iHradmton m ihs Sacred Language af rha Sfltfu 
(London: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of Lon don* 1983). 

*This shalok appears under Cut'Ll Apan J s distinctive symbol in Var Gtijari (MS, 
1 (4) d AG, p 518). Another such instance is Guru Nanak's Japfl where Guru Arfan's 
shalok is placed at the be ginning of the composition [AQ. p. 1>. 
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Arjan repeated ibis title in a second instance in theMuru raga only, 10 
The meaning of the passage itself point soul ihalshahad is the vehicle 
of communication between Akal Purakhand an individual. McLeod 
defines shabad as follows; The Word embraces aJI that is Truth, all 
Lhat expresses the nature of God and the means of attaining Htm r 
and this may be perceived in divine laws governing the universe as 
well as In the ineffable mystical experience' 11 This unique title 
in the Mam raga, therefore, reflects a new awareness in Sikh 
self-understanding with respect to the divine status of the Gurus' 
compositions. It appears that the tradition of conferring royal honour 
upon the volume containing gurbani must have come into vogue by 
this time. Indeed, the installation ofi he Adi Granth in the newly-built 
Harimandirwas under way when GuruArjan dec bred: T he scripture 
is tire Lord's dwelling-place.’ 12 

The addition of Guru Arjan's shalok at the beginning of Guru 
Nanak's hymn furt her highlights the issue of doctrinal consistency in 
gumship. It serves to underline Guru Arjan's claim that he carries the 
spiritual authority of Guru Nanak The meaning oft he shalok conveys 
the idea that when one awakens to the reality of the divine name 
through humble submission, one fee Is the presence of the lord within 
and all around [1 ever behold you present by my side'). Thus the 
fundamental message of all the Gurus remains consistently the same: 
that liberation canbeachievedonly through meditation on thedi vine 
name.^ The declaration of this message is made in the htefu raga, 
which is traditionally associated with the setting of goals at the time 
of blowing of a bugle in the wake of some undertaking 14 

There is yetanotherstriking in stance relating to a hymn {kudarti 
karamiharu apara) in Guru Nanak's Marti Solahe in the standard 
version ofthe Adi Granth. Interestingly, this hymn appears under 
the symbol of Gum Ar jan in the GNDU MS 1245 as follows; 

Maru Solahe M aha la 5 

The creator is limitless in his power. No creature has any recourse against 

Ml, Mara 5* AC, p. 990. Here Ciitu Nanak^abad is preceded by Guru AtiarTs 
shaLofc, which appeals under his symbol in Vatr Gujari [MS, 2 [4), AG, p. SIS), 
n Sce McLeod, Gum Narvik and thi Sikh Ratigian, p. 195. 
j2 M5, Sarong 90, AG, p. 12 2&, $Qf the tOTitcrnpuraiy practice of iiutdEation of 
theGuru Caanlh Sahib ceremonially each morfljrig in the Col den Temple seePatwant 
&mgh r Tta Gofctefl Temple (New Delhi; Time tlooks [me man coal, 19S3 J r pp. 145-G4. 
S3 McL/od, TteSikhi, p 87. 

HSalbir Singh. Sri Guru GwnthSahtbda SarMsthar r Vol. t (jalandhan New Book 
Company, l98S) r pp. 71-S, 
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him. He himself provides sustenance to his creatures and his order is 
operative over one and all... (i) 

lEflonc meets the true Guru, then one is invited to the [divine] paEace 
One receives honour and liberation in thE true court. One devoted to the 
world (sakai) will not find place in the divine temple (harlmandir), and 
one will continue to suffer in the (cycle of] birth and death. (7) Serve the 
true Guru [who is like a] deep ocean. Obtain the profit of jewels of divine 
name. Bathe in the pool of nectar (amritsar] to shed the impurity of evil . 
Thusone attains contentment in the holy pool of the Guru... (B) 15 

Here, the use of two siguin an t words HarimandLr and Amritsar dearly 
indicates that the hymn was composed by Guru Arfan after he had 
already constructed the temple in the midst of the pool of water at 
Amritsar. It was the historical context that ^ve rise to the use of this 
particular vocabulary. Now the question arises: Why did Guru Arjan 
want to add this hymn in the section of Guiu Nanak's compositions? 
In order to find an answer to this question we need to examine the 
a dual position of this hymn in the Kartarpur manuscript. 

It is important to note that there are specific editorial instructions 
in the margins about the new position of this hymn. There is a 
marginal note on folio 778/2, indicating that 'the right place of 
twenty-second sola ha belongs to Guru Nanak’s hymn which is 
currently located on folio 800' (22 baihavan solatia pali 800 sahi hoi/ 
makde If pahtle ha ). Ihe editorial comment m the index in folio 10/ 
1 further clarifies that the 'hymn [kudamti harmiharu apara) of folio 
799 should come at number 121 In my own examination of the 
Kartarpur bir I found out that a new thick pen had been used to 
write this hymn under the new title as follows: 

Maru Mahala 1 

By th e grace of the eternal one, the true Gum. 

Ihe creator is limitless in hispower. No creature has any recourse a gainst 
him. He himself provides sustenance to his creatures and his order is 
operative over one and aD ( l) 

Ilf] one meets the true Cura then one is invited to the [divine] palace. 
One receives honour and liberation in the true court- One devoted to the 
world (sakai) will not find place in the divine tempie (harimandir) r and 
one will continue to suffer in the (cycle of] binh and death. (7) Serve the 
tiueGuru (who is like a] deep ocean. Obtain the profit of jeweb of divine 
name. Bathe in the pool of nectar [amrnsar) to shed the impurity of evil 
Ihus one attains contentment in the holy pool of the Guru ... fS) ! ^ 

tfGNDUMS,f.lOOla. 

^KaJtarpur MS. f, BQOa, 
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Tne second reading, it may be noted, does not have the musical 
device (he) at the end of the original versa Further, the position of 
this hymn h in the section of Guru ATjan's Mara Sofate, Bhai Jodh 
Singh accepted Guru Nanak s authorship of this hymn and suggested 
that h was written here because there was no space for it on folio 
778. In his description he has given the position of this hymn on 
folio 7W/2 instead offolio 800a, He was apparently trying to resolve 
the discrepancy between the index note (f. 79SI) and the text note 
[f, 800) through his method of folio numbering, 17 Guru Aryan's 
decision of shifting this hymn to Guru Nanak's duster of Mara soiahe, 
however, may be explained in two different ways First, the rhyme- 
scheme of this hymn fits very well in the sequence of the last four 
hymns (Solahe 18-21) of Guru Nanak. Secdnd, Guru Allan may 
have intended to stress the unity of guruship by inserting his own 
hymn at the end of Guru Nanak J s solahe. By doing so he may have 
also intended to show that the construction of Harimandir was in 
fact the fulfilment of Guru Nanak's own intentions. 

2, The Continuity of a Theme 

The most significant factor in deciding the proper place of certain 
hymns in various sections of the Adi Granth was based on the 
continuity of a particular theme. For instance, a careful reader of the 
Adi Granth will be struck by the closeness with which the 
compositions of Guru A mar Das are modelled in language, style 
and form on those of Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das composed all 
his bani in seventeen of the nineteen ragas employed by Guru Nanak, 
and his hymns follow those of Guru Nanak even secti on by section, 
Both wrote their pattis in Asa mode, their alahanian in l&rfaAarwH 
raga and their solahe in Mura raga. Evidently Guru Amar Das had a 
particular composition in mind when writing his own bani.Thereis 
a particularly striking example in theMajh raga where Guru Nanak's 
single asta pad i ('octave*), which stresses the theme of the meditative 
exaltation of the shahad (haum varijiu uansabadi suhavania, 1 devote 
myself to the glorious word'), is followed by Guru Amar Das's 
thirty-!wo octaves on the same theme. 1 ® Evidently Guru Amar Das 
was so inspired by the meaning of this particular astapadi of Guru 
Nanak that he was impelled to produce a cycle of octaves around it 

17 See Bhal Jodh Singh, &ir f p. 105. 

l r AC,p r 109* and M3, AlUjutfloi 1-32, AG, pp. 110-29. For more 
deiaikr tie C. Shackle, The Him Renat? mini of the Bani. r Tfre SpJth Courier (Sikh 
Cultural SockE y of Great Britain, Autumn-Winter, 1985): 72-3. 
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in the same metrical pattern and rhyme-scheme. Even Guru Nanak's 
phrase Jiao™ vmijiumri (1 devote myself) is repeated in ail the refrains 
of Guru A mar Das's hymns. This phrase may have been adapted 
from the folklore of Punjabi girls, who still sing such songs with a 
constant refrain haum i tori ve W&a van (l devote myself to you, O 
beloved!) on the occasions of betrothal marriage and other such 
events. To mark the celebration of the forthcoming marriage they 
usually start the singing of these songs during the night at least one 
or two weeks b efore ih e actu a I e venL The Gur us also u s^d t his phrase 
in the hymns of Majh raga, which is associated with the Majha region 
of the Punjab, Christopher Shackle has aptly remarked that "there is 
a triangle of forces underlying the banl of Gum A mar Das: the bam 
of Guru Nanak his own Guruship, and the established existence of 
the community ofthe Sikhs.' 1 * 

There is an other striking instance in the Dhamsari mode, where 
Guru Nanak'shymn inspired a response from Guru Amar Das. The 
hymn by the first Guru reflects the Theme of human forgetfulness of 
the divine name. It reads: 

Dhanasab Mahala L 

How can ] remember [the lord]? ]l is hard to achiev e remembrance (through 
cunning |-The heartburns [inside] and the spirit waik The true one himself 
aeaiesand exalts in hi set cation. Forgetting him how can one begood?(l) 
He is not attained by clever device or command. My mother! How can I 
attain the truth? (1] rahau 

(ML Dhanowr 3 „ AG, p. 661) 

Clearly, this hymn is the direct product of Guru Nanak's deep 
understanding of human nature based on what shackle calls 'the 
dialectic between the most profound inward experience and a life 
rich in outward adventure'. 2fl Guru Nanak raises important issues 
related to the condition of separation from the divine truth; How 
can one remember the divine name when one Is burning inside with 
the fire of anguish? How can one attain the divine truth? 

In order to respond to the questions raised by Guru Nanak, 
Gum Amar Das composed a hymn in the same raga and metrical 
pattern. 21 He carried forward the theme of divine grace, which was 

1!, Shackk. 'First SiroCsiemen! ofthe Bant' p. 73, 

^ibid.x p. 72. 

5! Foroihei such J nuance* of Guru Amar pas's direct reap owes to Guru Nauak's 
shalvks. sk Var Mfljfc 1-2 {!&]. AG p. US and Mcfr Varan 27-fl, AG, 

p. HJ2 
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the only solution offered for the human predicament in ihe last 
line of Guru Nanaks hymn (A^ b (he fiord's) glance [of graced so 
Is the state |of the creature |), Inthe Kartarpur manuscript the hymn 
reads: 

Dhanasari Mahala 3 

Hyihc gracious glance comes remembrance of him. Then fihe hardness of 
the] soul is melted and [the heart] absorbed in meditation. Thus one attains 
identity between self and supreme sdf. The duality (of the self] is effaced 
within. (I ) By the Guru's grace is [he j attained Death cannot destroy. should 
the mind be absorbed in the lord, (1] rahau 22 

Obviously Guru Amar Pas draws his inspiration from the hymn of 
Gum Nanak, which he uses in consciously re-creating his style and 
theme while keeping in mind the needs of the growing Sikh 
community. He offers to his own audience a path of divine grace 
which can be attained through the Gum. 

Guru Arjan consciously diverged from the sequence but maintained 
the continuity of the theme. He fixed Guru Amar Das J s hymn in the 
section marked for the hymns of Guru Manak in the Dhanasari mode. 
He even entered two editorial notesin the index on folio 10/2 of the 
Kadarpur manuscript to specify the authorship of Guru Amar Das's 
hymn, which was assigned a place in the section devoted to Guru 
Manak' 1 s hymns, 23 Guru Arjan was In fact following the editorial 
direction of Guru Amar Das, who h ad already entered his own hymn 
alongside Guru Manat's hymn in the Goindval pothis, 24 In spite of 
Guru Arjan's clear editorial directions, later scribes failed to recognize 
that Guru Amar Das authored this hymn H and hence replaced the 
symbol mahala 3 with mahala 1 in their copies of the Adi Granth. 2 5 
This confusion lasted throughout the eighteenth-century manuscript 
tradition. Rven in the modem standard printed edition of the Sikh 
scripture which purports to be an exact copy of the Kaitarpur volume. 
The hymn is attributed to Guru Manak 26 

12 Kanajp ur MS, Ef. 439/ 2-500/1. 

ia for details, see Chapter 2, p, 55. 

14 PUL photocopy ofvolumeLff. 122b-123a. In iheGNDU MS 1245, f. 5(55b r 
The title of Guru Amar Da& J a hymn reads: DJtourari Atofiafa 1. 3., which Indicates 
that the hymn of the third Gum is in response to Guru Nanak's. 

25f ihe teventeentb-century manuscripts that do not attribute the hymn to Guru 
Amar Das are; (1) PUM MS 6 r l 3Ula; (2) Una Sahib MS 2, f 255a; (3) PUM MS 1, 
f. 327b {number 3 aE M3 Ls dtieied and 1 it written in its place]; (4) MS copy of Ram 
Rafa bir, f. 33&b. 

k ML Dtofflffitm 4, AC, pp. (5G1. 
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3. Ascription of Dual Authorship to Identical Compositions 
There Is a particularly illuminating Instance in Var Gmtri, where a 
stanza of Guru Bam Das is repeated by Guru Arjan with a slight 
variation under his own distinctive symbol It reads 

l J auri *A5, 

The four Vedas declare, Nanak what the sams and sages contemplate.Those 
words which the devotees [of Altai Burakhj utter from their Sips, find 
fulfilment. Theirs are open and luminously clear statements, heard by all 
the people. The foolish ones, who enter into strife with sants, shall find no 
joy in life. They (the sanisj long for virtues, while they |the foolish ones] 
bum fin the fire of] pride. Whatcan these poor wrelches"do"when dieyare 
cursed with misfortune from the beginning? I hey who are cursed by Akai 
Purakh, do no good to any one. They show maiice towards the dec who is 
free from malice (nirvair), (and hence J they are destroyed by the law of 
dharam. Those who are cursed by sants, wander about in agony, The tree 
which is cut off from the roots, shall only bear withered branches. (31) 

(M4, VhrGaun, Pauri M5 (31 )> pp, 316-17) 

This stanza, (appearing at number twelve) is ascribed to Guru Ram 
Das, since the actual var belongs to him, 27 Here one may raise the 
following questions: Why would Gum Arjan use his father's 
composition under his own symbol? What is so significant about 
this stanza that he repeated it? 

In the first place. Guru Bam Das's Var Gauri focuses on the issue 
of dealing with the problems created by detractors. In fact those 
detractors wereri val claimants to theofficeof guruship. Theirrivalry 
was heightened when Guru Arjan was designated for the gaddi 
(throne) of Guru Nanak in preference to his elder brother, Prithi 
Chand. 2e One strategy that Guru Arjan adopted to consolidate his 
position was to claim that he carried the spiritual authority of his 
father in every sense, so that he could even use his composition 
under his own distinctive symbol. Further, by repeating the stanza 
he could also make the point that he intended to deal with the 
detractors in the manner of his father 29 

Secondly, ills quite possible that Gum Ram Das transferred his 

27 M4 r VurCflNri [12), AC p. 306. for another in stance, see Guru AmarDas'shalok 
2 (11) In VdrSH Ruga (AC, p. which is repeated under the symbol of Guru Ram 
Das as ahalok 28 in Vartan Xe lAdfak fAC p. 1424). 

2fl Suijft Hans, A Reconstruction vfSlkhninMf [Jalandhar ABS Publications, 19SS), 
pp 106-fi, 137-41. 

^G.B. Singh tailed 10 understand Guru Alan's intention i n repealing thi a stania, 
See his Pudrin Sir an. p, B7. 
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spiritual authority to his son through the imprimatur of this pauri 
containing a piece of advice on how to deal with the detractors. 
After assuming the office of gumship. Guru Arjan may have then 
proclaimed this stanza in the form of a vakor commandment The 
dominant theme of this stanza is certainly related firstly, to the 
proclamation of the divine word by saintly people; and secondly to 
the condemnation of those who do not accept their authority The 
last line in particular provides a warning to detractors. 

Finally it is worth noting that the second appearance of the pauii 
has some minor linguistic variations (fidndfr vicharaki mm janf mtmk 
vkharahi sant mum jam; paragat. pahara japadnj pom gat pahauii jap adz t 
and luftu karahi nimfir nattf Mint kamni mvm naii) f which were 
deliberately done by Guru Arjan to avoid repeating the exact wording 
of the hymn. 30 This point explains a great deal about the meticulous 
care with which the scripture was compiled by the Gutu. There are a 
number of marginal notes intheKanarpur volume where he directs the 
scribe to delete particular l^ymn^ which are repeated at two different 
places, 31 Thus, whenever a composition is repeated in the Adi Granth, 
we may assume that there is always a significant reason behind it. 

The Ideal of the Balanced Life 

The second major concern reflected in Guru Aryan's editorial insights 
appears to be linked with the ideal of the balanced fife. This ideal is 
well reflected In his scheme of arrangement, where Gum Arjan dearly 
indicates that faith should produce a balanced outlook, tempering 
both happiness and sadness. Throughout the lyrical bani of the 
Gurus, the sad and the joyous are subtly interwoven with moods of 
yearning and rejoicing, 32 In this context Niharranjan Ray makes the 
following observation; 

To maintain a harmonised balance between attachment and detachment, 
between worldImess and other-worldl mess, between the temporal and the 
spiritual, has never been very easy in human society; yet this was the task 
which Guru Nanak set himself to, and as one goes through the life and 
activities of the Gurus and the histoiy of Sikh society one feels that they 
carried out this task admirably and well. 33 

“The most illuminating instance isthe appearance ofthel'p Darin three different 
versions (M I, AC, pp. 6 r fi-9, 347-8). 

^KanarpurJviS, ft. Sll/1, 5$Qf2 r 836/1. 

^Paiwanl Singh. The Gulden Tempt, p. 47. 

^Mhairanjan Ray, TfieSrM Cams and Efcr Sikh Sxieiy (Mevr Delhi: Munshdram 
Manohar]aL197S), p. 45. 
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The ideal of the balanced life was the main reason why Guru 
Arjan changed the sequence of certain longer works in the RamflJrfllr 
raga, in the earlier manuscripts. For instance. Guru Amar Das's 
liturgical text Anandu follows; ihe longer works of Guru Nanak and 
comes after the SidcfJi dost in the second volume of the Goindval 
pothrs. 34 The same sequence is followed in the earlier recension of 
the Adi Granth, GhlDU MS 1245, where the Amindu is located after 
the Siddh Cost of Guru Nanakand before Vm Ramafrdi of the third 
Gum. 35 In the final text, however, Gum Arjan juxtaposes t he Amndu, 
Guru Amar Das's hymn of joy and the Saddu (call), Sunder's dirge 
on the Guru's death. Another such example is the inclusion of the 
ghori an (son gs su ng by wo men a t wedding parties) and the alahaman 
(laments) put on adjacent pages under Vbddfcircu raga* 3a These two 
are the most striking examples of Gum Arjan's editorial stance that 
one should accept joys and sorrow's with equanimity, 

The concern for a "balanced approach" towards sinners is revealed 
in Guru Aqan's comments on Kabin Kabir repeatedly stressed the 
value of associating with righteous and saintly people for the 
cultivation of proper devotional conduct 37 This is in line with the 
Sikh concept of spiritual fellowship {sadh in which the eternal 

Gum is mystically present, This concept is fundamental to the 
teachings of the Gurus, Guru Arjan spells it out in detail i n the seventh 
octave of Sukknmni 301 However, Kabir is strongly opposed to any 
kind of association with sinners. He describes them with 
loathsomeness asthe meat eating, liquor drinking, Devi worshipping 
sakta: 'Do not associate with sinners (saktas), flee from them, fty 
touching a blackened vessel, one is sure to get stainedf 35 For Kabir, 
sinners are totally lost and fonhem the door ofliberation is closed. 
Hence one must stay away from the bad moral influence of sinners. 

On the issue of dealing with sinners Guru Arjan makes two 
comments on Kabft which are inserted in his Var Ramahdi and which 
are repeated in Kabir's shaloks in the epilogue of the Adi Granth. 

3*GuEsharan Itaur lags* (Mtnp.), fkhe .VJshdri ttaltin p. 20. 

3S GNDU MS 1245, f. 881a. The c lose correspondence suggests that ihe 
preparation of this earlier recension was based upon EheCoindvil volumes. 

Vfalahansu Chmort, AC r p, 575 and Ml, AC, p, 578, 

3,7 Kabir, ahalok 130, ACL p. 1371: “Do not leave the way of the sams, follow in 
their path- lust seeing them one is purified. Meeting them one invokes the divine 
name' 

5fi For desails, tee W.H. McLeod, irans. and ed„ Tmuai Source fi?r the Study of 
Sikhism (Manchester; Umvmiiy of Winchester Press, 1984), p. 112. 

^Kabii, Shalok L31, AC, p 1371, 
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SalokMahala 5 

Kahn, though [he earth belongs id the sants, thieves have taken possession 
of 3 l Vet ihe earsh feels not their weight, and for them (the ihJe it Is all 
gain! (i) 

Mahala 5, 

Kabir, on account of the husk rice is beaten with a pestle, if one sits In the 
company of the wicked the god of death (Uharamrai) will take one to 
task! (2)^ 

Pauri 

You yourself are the great family [of the worlds saintly people | F although 
youyoursdf remain aloof. You yoursdf atone know your own worth. You 
yourself are all In all [in the creation] which you yourself have created You 
yourself have the power to expound your own doings. Blessed is the place 
where you dwell [ Blessed are the devutees who have beheld you, O true 
lord! Only the one who has your grace peases you. One who has the company 
of the Cum, Nanak, becomes pure and hofy. [20] 

(MS, V&rRamakaK, 1-2 (20), AG. pp. 9G5-G) 41 

Tn the first shalok Guru Arjan suggests that the presence of sinners 
(iriMfrar, thieves) in the company of the holy can in no way affect 
the saintly people (sadh), for they look on all things with equanimity. 
Moreover, the company of the holy is all gain for the sinners because 
drey may turn towards Akal Purakh by accepting the sound moral 
influence of the sants. In contrast with Kabir, Gutu Arjan seems to 
keep the company of the sants open for sinners. This serves to 
underline the optimistic Sikh view that it is never too late to turn 
towards Akal Purakh and that every sinner is a potential sant Kabir 
remains a solitary spiritual seekerwho does not seem to have a sense 
of social mission or the idea of an organized religious community; 41 
By contrast, the Sikh Gurus have a strong sense of mission which 
compels them to proclaim their message for the ultimate benefit of 
their audience and to promote socially responsible living. While as 
a mystic Kabir can afrord to stay away from the sinners (saktas) the 
Sikh Gurus cannot do so, and they keep their doors open for them 
principally because of their sense of mission. 

However, in his second comment Gum Arjan seems to warn 

*°IIie translations Ate adapted From Charlotte Vajdevtfle, Kabti, Vt>L. I (Oxford: 
Clarendon Ftrau 1374), p. 322. 

4l The two diabb which precede ihe pauri are al so incorporated in Kabir'sshaloks 
[nos. 210-11, AC, p B75) along wilh other comment on the bhagac 

43 Karme Schomei, Kabir in the Guru Gransh Sahib: An Exploratory Essay, p in 
Mark Juetgcna tneycr and N. Gerald Barrier, eds, SiM Studies: Comparative Perspective 
on a Ttadeti^ pp. ?5-fifr 
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against the dangers of keeping bad company. I le employs the symbol 
of edible rice (chamh) to make the point The edible rice is obtained 
by bearing the unhuaked grains with a long pestle. The husk (mftft) 
here symbolizes the wicked- On account of its association with the 
husk, J good r rice undergoes the p unis hment of being pounded with 
the pestle, 43 Guru Arjan shares Kabir's view to the extent that one 
must stay away from the sinners. He dearly implies that when one 
starts to acceptevil moral Influence in the company of the wicked, 
one is sure to suffer the consequences of such association, fie wants 
to apprise his audience tha| one should keep company with 
discernment and should associate with saintly people in order to 
cultivate virtues in life In his comments on Kabin Guru Arjan seems 
to move toward a balanced approach' with regard to the company 
of sinners. That is, one should neither flee from them nor indulge 
excessively in their company 

Inthepauri, Gum Arjan adds a further note onhis own comments 
regarding Kabir, He says that ultimately this spiritual fellowship 
represents the mystical presence of the eternal Gum, All the saintly 
people become part of a big divine family (iadd parvaru), each 
glowing with the spirit of holiness. By stressing the spiritual power 
of the holy congregation Gum Arjan was inviting people from all 
walks of life to join his fast-growing religious movement. Bha LG urdas 
testifies to the ever-growing strength of the Sikh sangat at the court 
of Guru Arjan: Innumerable Sikhs come to the sangat from four 
directions to pay their homage [to the Guru]' 44 One can corroborate 
this claim with the following evidence from the Persian source, 
Dabtitani-Mazahih: 'In short, during the time of each Mafia f (Guru), 
the Sikhs increased till in the reign of Guru Arjan Mai they became 
numerous, and there were notmany cities in the inhabited countries 
where some Sikhs were not to be found.' 45 

There are other such instances of the Gurus' comments on Shaikh 
Farid, which stress the ideal ofthe balanced life. In one of his shaloks, 
for ex ample, Shaikh Farid stresses that one must adopt the sectarian 
sufi dress ffcomho/ari, blanket) and renounce the world to follow the 
mystic path of love. 4 ^ In his comment. Gum Amar Das provides a 
corrective to Shaikh Farid's view of renunciation by stressing the 

^tyautteviHe, ffabtiyp. 328. 

^VAfdH flteii Cur dm 24:20, 

'Nsnak-Panrhjs'. Ganda Singh, ed. r The I^unjsb^aa and fYeent. \IjI. L no. 1 
(April 1*167), p. 57, 

^ShaikhFarid, Shalok 103, AC* p. 13S3, 
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ideal of the life of the householder. 47 However, in order to guard 
against the temptation to become too worldly, Guru Ar jan adds a 
further comment to assert that one must create a balance between 
renunciation and worldliness,* 8 Thus in responding to Shaikh Farid, 
the Gurus reject not only the extremes of asceticism and 
self-mortification, but also of indulgence and love of worldly 
attractions* Emphasis isplaced upon moderate living and disciplined 
wortdliness. 


Optimistic Sikh View 

The third major doctrinal concern reflected in Guru Arjan'seditorial 
stance seems to be associated with the spirit of optimism. A careful 
examination of Shaikh Farid's bani in the Adi Granth suggests that 
its dominant theme is linked with the J gloomy view' of life in the 
world. 49 In feet Guru Arjan took special pains to 'restore sodal sanity 
to the views of Shaikh Farid where they touch borders of nihilism 
andtotal denial of life here and now' 50 In his comments on Shaikh 
Farid, for instance, Guru Ar jan's major concern is related to the 
pessimistic tone which finds its highest expression in the following 
shalcks. 

Farid, if my throat had been cut on ihe same day as my navel string I should 
not have fallen into such trouble nor undergone such hardship, (76) 

Farid, I thought I alone was in pain, but actually the whole world is in 
pain, i went up on the roof and looked on every house in flames. ( Bl) 

(Shaikh Farid, Shalcks 76 and SL AG, pp. 1381-2) 

Here Shaikh Farid seems to be cursing human life as worthless. His 
attitude towards it is comprehensively negative For him the life in 
this world is die void of joy containing and terminating in suffering 
(dukhti). This is contrary to the life-affirming principles of the Sikh 
faith. 

In responding to the issues raised by Shaikh Farid, Guru Arjan 
offers solutions from the Sikh perspective. His comments are 

47 M3,Shalok 104 r AC* p 1363. 

W M5, Shalok 105, AGr p^ 1365. The Gurus' comments on Shaikh Farid are 
examined in detail in my 'Sikh Sdf-Definilicnr pp. 43-51. 

irj Fur details. see Christopher Shackle, baity Muslim ’tentacular Poetry in I he 
Indus Valley: Its Contexts and its Character in Anna Libera Dallapiccola and Stephanie 
Zmgel-Avc Lalkmani:, eds, Jitom and JwdMW ffeJjgiiyn$. pp. 260-74. 

^Atlai Singh, ed. SoavCuiturai Impact of fstom {Chandigarh Panjab University, 
1376), p ID. 
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interjected into his own Var Ramakali and then repeated in Shaikh 
Farid's shaloks in the epilogue of the Adi Granth to reiterate the 
Sikh viewpoint. 

Sal ok Mahala 5 

This lovely world is like a garden, Farid, in which some poison-hearing plants 
also grow. But they for whom the mastercares do not suffer at ail. {j) 
Mahala 5 

How sweet is life, Farid, with health ihe body bloomsF Yet those who love 
Their dear, sweet flordj, ate rarely ever fbundl (2) 

Pauri 

Contemplation, austerity, self-restraint compassion and righteousness come 
to whom they are granted. who has his fire (of desire] assuaged by the 
lord himself meditates on the divine name. The inner-control I cl the 
inscrutable supreme being j grants his unique vision to him. Sustained by 
the holy fellowship (sadh sangat) he Is dyed in the lord's bve. The vices of 
such a one are annulled, his face shines radiantly and he is saved by the 
divine name. His fear of the cycle of birth and death dissolves and he is 
never bom again. By holding out his sash [the lord] pulls him from, the 
dark well [of ignorance], By grace, Nanak, he is clasped [to you|. (21) 

(M5„ Var Ham a kali 1-2 (21), AG, p. 

Christopher Shackle aptly maintains that this extraordinary passage; 
in which reference to Fax id is carefully worked out* provides the 
most revealing clues to Guru Arjan's intentions in the compilation 
of the Adi Granth, 53 In his first comment, Guru Arjan asserts that 
just as poison bearing plants also grow in a beautiful garden, so 
suffering is an inevitable part of life. Joy and suffering are two 
aspects of worldly life which make life worth living Ihe Gum further 
provides the hope that one may find the way through the grace of the 
master (pir) to accept pain and pleasure with equanimity. Whereas 
Shaikh Farid regards the world with indifference or as a place of 
suffering, Guru Arjan likens it eo a beautiful garden (bhum rmgavdt, 
colourful earth), thus emphasizing a positive attitude towards life in 
the world. 

In his second comment, Guru Arjan maintains that human life 
is the most delightful {suhamt i) experience that one can have with 

^The two shaloks are also- iq be found among Shaikh Farid s shaloks (nos S2-3, 
AC, p. 13B2). 

53 See C. Sbatkfc Ihe SdulfuWaienl Style ki the Guru Granth Sahib, Journal 1 of 
Sikh Studies, \bt. V r no, l (February 137®) r p. @5 r n. 38. This note also mentions the 
references to Kabix (discussed In the preceding sec [ion J and to Guru Nanak as En 
stanza (18) ot Var RamakaJL 
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the giftof this beautiful body [suvannaii dvh). Elsewhere the human 
being has been called the epitome of creation: "All other creation is 
subject toman; man reigns supreme on this earth,' 53 "! he Guru further 
proclaims that human life provides an individual with Lhe 
opportunity to remember lhe divine name and ultimately to join 
with the lord. 54 But rare (vrrte) are the ones who seek the divine 
beloved while participating in worldly actions and delights Thus in 
contrast with Shaikh Farid H Guru Arjan places a positive value on 
human life and seeks to ignite a spirit of optimism among his 
followers, 

Jn the pauri H Guru Arlan adds a further comment on Shaikh Farid, 
that human life becomes fruitful only if one joins the spiritual 
fellowship (sadh sangat) to cultivate virtues in life, Here again his 
intention is to extend an invitation to the contemporary followers 
of the sufi poet in the Punjab to join the Sikh movement. It is 
important to note here that Guru Arjan's comments on Shaikh Farid 
facilitate the integration of his verses into the Sikh scriptural tradition. 
Also, by providing a corrective to sufi ideas Guru Arjan seeks to show 
which of the two traditions possesses truer insights. 


The Inclusive Ideal 

The inclusive ideal oftheAdi Granth is the culmination of its effort 
to transcend conventional forms of Hindu tradition and Islam, its 
message is open to all people regardless of their caste status, vocation 
or religious affiliation. The fundamental aspect of this message is 
the claim that liberation can be achieved only through inward 
meditation on the divine name, not through any external religious 
observances. Evidence for thjs inclusive claim may be seen in the 
Adi Granth itself from two different angles. First, the linguistic 
structure of the Adi Gran this such that it can be seen to be intended 
for a wide, popular audience from different regions oflndia. Second, 
it includes the works ofbhagats of Hindu and Muslim backgrounds. 
In this context, W. H. McLeod aptly observes: The result is a scripture 
which testifies in its actual composition to its concept of religious 
toleration. Hindu and Muslim belief interpreted interms of interior 
devotion deserved and received a place within a scripture dedicated 

»M5,Am 12, AC, p. 374, 

^MS. Am 4, AG r p, 15: 'Precious this Sife you receive as a human, with it the 
chance to tin J the lord [Cetowfy 
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to the practice of interior devotion' 35 These two points need to be 
examined thoroughly to understand the implications of Guru A r Jan's 
editorial insights. 

In fact, the linguistic structure of the Adi Granth has been the 
focus of scholarly attention since the last century. For instance, Ernest 
Trumpp, the controversial nineteenth-century German philologist, 
was the first scholar to take notice of the richness of the language of 
the Adi Gtanth. He suggested that, 'Nanak and his successors 
employed in their writings purposely the Hindui idiom, following 
the example of Kabi rand iheothersaint5,whohad raised the Hindui 
to a kind of standard for religious compositions, and by employing 
which they could make themselves understood to nearly all the 
devotees of India, while Punjabi was only intelligible to the people 
of Punjab/ 5 * To a certain extent, his argument of Hindui as J a kind 
of standard for religious compositions' is in ihe context of the 
medieval situation in which the sants and bhagats were appealing 
to popular audiences in north India. However, the simple label 
'Hindui' cannot be applied to the complexity of the linguistic 
structure of the Adi Granth 

Christopher Shackle cautiously labels the linguistic pattern of 
the Adi Granth with a single collective expression the Sacred 
Language of the Sikhs' [SIS). He further stresses the "mixed character' 
ofSLS, which Is the resul t of drawing upon 'a variety ollocal languages 
and dialects, as well as incorporating a good many archaic forms 
and words.' 37 In this context Michael Shapiro argues that it is an 
anachronism to categorize the language of the Adi Granth as either 
Punjabi, Hindi or Braj, since these languages attained recognizably 
distinct forms only somewhat later. 58 W.H. Mclcod, on the other 
hand, maintains that the Adi Granth language represen is a Punjabi/ 
western Hindi version of Sant Bhasa, the ‘language of the sants," which 
served as a lingua franca for thesant tradition.^ 5 

In his analysis of the linguistic pattern of the Adi Granth, which 
contains various local styles and usages, but which nevertheless sus¬ 
tains a sufficient degree o f uniformity, Christopher Shackle conclude s 

M See his article 'Religious Tq]fiaucf in SLEch Scriptural writing,' in Guibarhan 
Singh Tklibn ed.. Guru Hjft Sahadw: tazkgratnd and the Sipreme Sacrifice (Fana]a: 
Punjabi University 1976), pp, £39-40. 

"TmmpTV TTtsAdi Grttirh, p. corv 

57 G Shackle. An introduction to the Sacred of the Sikfe, p. it. 

w Micha*l C. Shapiro, 'Ob&ervaiiofii on the Goie Language of iheAdigrmth! SIS 
3 (1M7J; 

Met™!, The Sikhi, pp. 8S-6. 
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the discussion of the 'Southwestern Style' with the following 
observation. 

This brief survey will, however- have fulfilled its atm if it encourages 
specula dans as ta how it was that so many dements dr awn from local 
Traditions w«re made 10 serve as the perfectly blended instruments for the 
expression of great religious poetry by die magied touch of the founder of 
Sikhism, and how it then was that, In a still richer mixture, such elements 
were carefully ordered and arranged by the compiler of its holy book 
deliberately to underline the new religion's claims ro universality* 0 

indeed, one of Guru Arjan's primary concerns with respect to the 
inclusion of various linguistic elements in his arrangement of the 
Adi Granth was to underscore the inclusive ideal of the Sikh religion. 
Elsewhere, Shackle has reiterated that the very requirements of the 
universality of Guru Nanak's teachings required that he draw upon 
a wide range of linguistic resources. 61 One may argue that the variety 
of the SLS was simply a result of the Adi Granth being a composite 
scripture, the work of several different people with differing linguistic 
emphases. But the point that we arc trying to make here is that the 
variety of the Adi Granth language that we encounter in the works 
of the Gurus was primarily linked with its universal appeal and 
significance.This issue may be examined from the actual linguistic 
structure of certain hymns of the Gurus, particularly those of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Arjam 

Guru Arjan's Var faksart, for instance, provides an excellent 
example of contrasting styles yet thematically parallel expressions 
of a single theme, in its linguistic structure The first of each pair of 
shaloks preceding the pauris, is written in the Sahasknti style 62 and 
the second in the south-western sryle, Christopher Shackle has 
reproduced a pair of shaloks from this var in medieval Latin and the 
language of Scots' lyric respectively to make the point that a certain 
significance lay behind the differing linguistic emphases.The relevant 
passage reads in the original as; 

^Shaddt 'll k foully Western Style' p. SG. 

ChristopherShacltle 'Modem Standard Punjabi’ in JosephT O’Connell etal.* 
Slfrfo History and in [fa Hventurit Gentry (Toronto: University of Toronto 

Center for South Asian Studies. Iflfifi), p. 105, 

Christopher Shackle defines Sotofcritf as 'an amalgam of sahaskrta with 
samskrta. m other words a ‘grand illed speech” which recalls Sanskrit without 
attempt ing to identify itself with most of its difficulties.' C. Shackle, The Sahasknti 
Poetic Idiom in the Adi Granth,' Bulletin oftht Sctad of Orient and African Studies 
41(2 J m 
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Saldtff 

raj kapok im run Irapaeam hu\ garabaniha/f jaricJmrrt ti'/r/iisur^hdJis??; 

flWdrnm nanahbinu herisangna rfutfat&f/lff 

pekhandaro h bhuks fuma duam svhajia/faddhu no khaniaro mulu n anaksaih 

n<t chaki TflQYQff2jf 

&ivri/f 

ttakdkn ndi m dudm & kium smijimff rfjM ka kohl m jaumujts ie wmjimff 
hm biiaiiai Mum mparavai na mmuranfim/f pnztriii tiftbrdi mm teggm rnr&ki 
sanumjtdff hahu kiipd 4ay^ win ah fcfaiu hhanjimffioff 

Shalok 

Falsum regmim, falsa format falsae opes ei familia, Fntcius mail 
conaequeniLir, si cum eis non sit Dcus r (1] 

What fault is in the Tumma-gouid,ThaE it seems luvely to your e J e—Yet 
siller nane yell get for it. Nor maun your fortune gang wi H ye, {2) 

Psuri 

Why heap up that you may not take with you? Why speak of "effort* which 
just pans from him? Forgetting God howtan one's heart be glad? By leaving 
him one sends oneself to hell, if you show mercy all my fears are gone. 
(10)*3 

(MS, Varhit^rL 1-2 (10), AC. p. 706} 

Here the meaning of the original is reproduced with great virtuosity. 
Through the use of different linguistic styles on die theme of the 
evanescence of worldly goods, Guru Atjan was surely appealing to a 
wider tftidience from different regions. In doing so, he was also 
making the claim that the variety of the Adi Gianth language is 
primarily linked with its universal appeal and significance. 

More recently, Michael Shapiro has skilfully demonstrated that 
much of gurbani 'exhibits an internal unity in which the formal 
aspects oftextsr including their metrical poetic and linguistic 
structures are fully at one with their content^ His arguments are 
based on an analysis of a series of words and verses in the locative 
case. In particular, he focuses on the surprising number of instances 
from Gum Nanak's Japji and Var Asa that are in the locative case. H e 
cites, as example, the following words: gwimufehi [In/through the voice 
of the Guru), gurpnmdi (in/through thegraeeof the Guru}, hukami 
(in/thrdughthe divine order), adi [in the beg inning}, sachai (through 
introspection or through ritual purity}, ckupat (in/through silent 

^ShadcU*, Ihe South 1 Westan SiyteC p. 8G- 

6+ MSchael C Shapiro, TheTTKoiogyofihe Dxative Caw: in Sacred Si khScriptun: 
(0urabaniy in David N. Lorenzen, e<L in North India; Canton itraYy 

Id entity ami PdkicaSAdiw [Albany. State University of New York Prtsi, 1535), p. 157. 
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meditation), srniai (through having heard fihe word]), mannai 
(through having accepted J the word j), akhani (in/th rough speaking/ 
saying), karami (through [one's] actions) and so on, Shapiro 
compdlingty argues that many words of theological or doctrinal 
significance within the discourse of the Sikh Gurus are grammatically 
locative. Indeed, the works such as )apft and Var Asa are prolonged 
meditations that are deeply concerned with r infer alia, the nature of 
divine grace, the means of achieving awareness of higher realities 
through progress ively hearing accepting, and speaking the true word, 
and means for differentiating between thing? that are ultimately false 
and those that are true, 65 Thus the language oftheAdi Grartth plays 
a significant role in carrying out the religious, moral, doctrinal, and 
poetic ends of the teachings of the Sikh Gurus, 

The inclusion of the bhagai bani in the Adi Granth is another 
point to justify the inclusive ideal of Sikh religion. To a certain extent, 
it represents the pan-Indian stance of the Sikh Gurus. One of the 
most significant reasons for the inclusion of the b ha gats is that they 
experienced a vision of Akal Purakh by follo wing the discipline of 
meditation on the divine name (nam simaran) in spite of their low 
caste The most striking example in this context is Guru Arjan's Basant 
Asiapadi in which he Illuminates the spiritual attainment of all the 
sant poetsAlthough the academic issues raised by the inclusion 
ofthe bhagatbani will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, our 
primaiy focus here will be a hymn of Guru Arjan inserted between 
two hymns of Dhanna. It is included In a section marked Asa Bani 
Bhagal Dhame !i Ki (Bhagat Dhanna's utterances in the Asa mode), 
and therefore, it must be regarded as a comment on Dhanna, 

Mahal a 5 

In CobindrGobind, Gobsnd was Namdev's num absorbed A calico-printer 
worth half a farthing became worth many hundred thousands! (l) rabau. 
Abandoning weaving and stretch ingthread r Kabir devoted his love to (Akal 
Purakh'sl feet. Though a poor weaver of low family, he obtained untold 
virtues, (i)^ 7 Eavidas, who always carried carcasses, discarded attachment 
to worldiiness (mays), He became prominent in the holy fellowship and 
beheld the divine sight, (2) Sain the barber, who was running errands, 
became known in each and every house. The moment The supreme lord 
took abode in his heart he was numbered with the bha.gats.f3) Listening to 
such happenings, the poor I at | Dhanna] also engaged in devotion. Such 

65 Fw detach, see ibid., pp. 1 *3-59, 

M5, fiaralttDiituKjJi h AC, p_ 1133. 

C7 Th* Translation of These verses is adapted front Vaudeville's Ktfhr, pp. 29-30. 
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was Dhanna'sgood fortune that the lord himself became manifest to him 
in person, (4) 

(M5, tea2 t AG T pp 487^8) 

The use of Dhanna's 'signature' here has confused many scholars. 
For instance, Charlotte Vaudeville wrongly attributes this hymn to 
Dhanna, which in fact is Guru Arjan's comment on Dhanns. efi 
Similarly, Winand Callewaert and Peter Friedlander argue that 
there has been some controversy whether this hymn 'should be 
attributed to Dhanna or Guru Arjan/^They further argue that there 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the editing of the Adi Granth 
and that the inscription mahala 5 should be taken literally. Hence 
this hymn should be regarded as a song by Guru Arlan about Dhanna 
and other bhagats rather than a hymn by Dhanna 70 In fact, this whole 
controversy has resulted from ignorance of the editorial interventions 
of Guru Arjan. By employing the signature of the bhagat the fifth 
Guru is addressing the contemporary followers of the bhagat 71 

Evidently through this hymn Guru Arjan inspired his own 
audience with the example of the bhagats achieving their status 
through the transforming power of the divine name. He also refers 
to the imitative behaviour of Dhanna, who was inspired by other 
Jow caste bhagats and who theref ore became deeply involved in the 
practice of the remembrance of the divine name fnam si max an). 
G uni Arja n's commen t in fac t reveals his own contemporary situa tion 
when a large number of Jats were attracted towards the Sikh faith, 
following the example of the various Followers of the sant poets. 
They were apparently becoming Sikhs because of the universal appeal 
o f the Gurus" mess age an d sped fically their e mphasis upon equality. 
In this context, the author of the Dabistan4-Mazahib (1655) noted 
that, although the Gurus had been Khatrisr They have placed the 
Khattris under the authority of the Jats, who belong to the low caste 
of the Vaishyas, as the big Masands of the Guru are mostly Jats." 72 In 
a similar vein, Irfan Habib makes the following observation: 

It is quite dear what Guru Manak and his suceesDrs preached was a universal 
faith.- and not a narrow or sectional doctrine.... In such dr cum stances, 

fiB ibid. 

Winand M. Callewaert and Peter G. Frkdlandtx, r £he Lift and Mfcrfcs vf fitadai 
(New Pd hi: Manohar Publishers 19921 p. 12. 

7 %id, 

n For deiaUs, see Chapter 6, pp. IBS-ti. 

71 5k Nanak Pan this, p. 57. 
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Sikhism, which reacted in theory the entire system ofcas lean d whose Gurus 
in practice raised Jans to the highest positions without hesitation, could 
not but fail to win over and command the loyalty of large sections from 
amongst the (alts.^ 

Clearly, the egali taria n spirit of t he Gurus' teachings m ust b e regarded 
as the motivating force behind the extensive Jal allegiance to the 
Panth. 74 One hymn of Dhanna in the mode was 

incorporated b the Kanarpur manuscript after it was bound in 1604. 
This is quite evident from the way i t is recorded in folio 519/2 with an 
extended margin on the left hand side of the volume. 75 Its later 
addition dearly indicates that not all of Dhanna J s hymns were available 
earlier. Perhaps same travel ling-singers sung this hymn in the 
congregation, and it was duly included in the Kartarpur manuscript 
after the approval of Gum Arjan. Thematically, this new hymn {gopal 
tern draw, D Lord, I am your afflicted servant [who comes toy ou for 
beggingJ'J perfectly fits in the context of the liturgical texts on arti 
(adoration) composed by other bhagats in the Dhamsm mode. 

Sometimes, it is suggested that the inclusion of the bhagat bani 
in the Adi Granth was motivated primarily by the popular impulse 
of the times in which different sectarian traditions (sampraddy) were 
equally Involved in moulding the poetry of the sants into collections 
of scripture. 7 * But the kind of selection and treatmentof the bhagat 
bani that we encounter in the Adi Granth collection would scarcely 
be found anywhere else. We shall return to this point in the next 
chapter. Although Kabir is prominently represented in the Sikh 
scripture, followed by Namdev, Kavidas and Shaikh Ikrid, eleven 
other figures from different regions and castes are included to 
reinforce the pan-Indian stance of the Sikh movement. These sants, 
sufis and bhagats hailed from Banaras (Kabir and Eavidas) ? Sahara 
(Namdev), Sholapur (Trilodian and Par man and ) r Pakpatan (Shaikh 

Habib, 'latts of Plmjaband Sind,’in Harbors Singh and N. Gerald Border, 
eds, Emjji (PatiaEa: Punjabi University, 1376), pp. 9 3-100. 

7 *W.H. McLeod made the point. on [he significance of lavs and Jat minim on lhe 
developing ftmEh in Ifte E^Jrrfmn of the Sikh CflfFWrtunijy, Chaps. 1 and 3. The most 
notable response to bis tentative enqmiy was offered hy Jagjir Singh, Rmpsai ivas on 
Sihk StudUs (New Delhi: Guru Nanak Foundation, 1985),, section X 

75 tfartaipux MS f. 519/2. A \sq see Uhanna, tfJiffniflMn l, AG, p. 695. 

7 *Jtor instance, the Fatehpur manuscript on Suidas (1.^62) contains a total of 
149 padas by Giber poets In eluding Kabir (1$). Nsvidas [8]. Namdev (H J.BeeGopat 
Narayan Bah Lira. 'Surdas ka pada; ManuKiipE of 1639 VS. (15&2)', in Monika 
Thiel Horstmann, ed.,, ftl-kritot In Current fteteardi 1979-JM2 (Berlin: Dietrich Rtimer, 
19S3Jj pp. 13-23. 
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Faiid) F Tonk (Beni and Dlianna), Bhbburn (Jaidev), Lucknow 
(Bhikhan), Oudh (Surdas), Rewa (Sen), Gagraun near Quetta (Pipa) r 
Sindh (Sadhana), and Faiyag (Kamanand), In this context Surjit 
Hans argues that by including Lhem, the Sikh faith claims to transcend 
and subsume the different regional and caste divisions of the bbakti 
movement, 77 

The Concern for Independent Identity 

The compilation of the Adi Granth was intimately linked with the 
process of Sikh self-definition. The Sikh Pan th had indeed developed 
a strong sense of independent identity by the end of the sixteenth 
century This concern for distinctive identity may well be seen in 
Guru A rjan r s editorial policy. This is evident from the Bkairau hymn, 
where Guru Arpn makes a direct assertion of independent identity: 
'Weare neither Hindu nor Musalaman.' The complete hymn reads: 

Bhairau M ah ala 5 

I do not keep the Hindu fasts or (the Muslim fasts during) the month of 
Ramadan. I serve him, and him alone, who is my ultimate refuge. [1] I 
believe in one lor d, who is also Allah. I have broken off with the Hindu and 
the Turk (1) rahau. 1 do not. go to Hajj or worship at Hindu pilgrimage 
places. I serve only him and no other. (2) I offer neither Hindu worship 
ipuja) nor Muslim prayers (namaz). Holding the only formless one in my 
heart I worship him there. (3) We are neither Hindu nor Musalman. My 
body and soul belong to the one who is called Allah and Ram, (4] Kabir has 
uttered the truth; meeting with Guru and pir I have met the lord. (5.3) 

(M5, Bhairau 3, AG, p, II36) 

The use of Kabir's signature has once again raised the issue of its 
authorship. It is no wonder that the Bhaimu hymn has been variously 
interpreted by different scholars. W.H. McLeod, for instance, 
attributes this hymn to Kabir, although he appreciates the problem 
of its authorship,^ This hymn has a parallel in the will 

(pad 333),. but the last two verses are not to be found there. 75 On 
the authority of Sahib Singh's exegesis of this hymn, Harfot Oberoi 
has raised the issue that Gum Arjan is only reinforcing Kabir's 
thought. H Jn line with a dominant theme in medieval .^nr poetics' 
he argues, 'both Kabir and Arian speak of rejecting the received Hindu 

^1 Earn, A Edficnsmfltorr a/Sffeh History, p, I54‘. 

7 *See McLeod, "Religious Tolerance.'pp. 233-9. 

7 *SceHazari [’TBsad OwivcdL K&hV(New Delhi: gaikarnal PraVasban r 3rd edn, 
I9S5; 1st edn, 1971), p. 153. 
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and Muslim orthodoxies, of not taking part in their formal inodes 
of worship and pilgrimage, of finally asserting that the mystery of 
the Supreme Being is to be resolved in one's heart' Oberoi further 
asserts that 'it is overstmplislic to suggest that they are discounting 
one set of categories to embrace a new set of labels,' 60 

Oberoi has missed an important point in his line of argument. 1 n 
order lo understand the actual context o f the lihairau hymn, we need 
to understand the technique of textual commentary adopted by the 
Gurus in the Adi Cranth. Here Guru Arjan seems to have adapted 
certain iines of Kabir in the first three verses and for this reason he 
employed his signature in his hymn. In fact, he had in mind a particular 
composition of Kabir on the same theme and in the same musical 
mode, when he composed his own hymn 61 The last two verses are 
definitely Guru Alan's own composition. He was in fact addressing 
the issue of independent identity being debated between the Sikh 
community and Kabir'sfollowers. Thus the Bhairau hymn originated 
in the situation of conflict in which Guru Arjan made Kabir's followers 
realize their master's stance on the issue of independent identity. It 
provides an interesting example of how past documents could be 
adapted to suit the present needs of the Sikh community. 

Moreover, in the BFwiruu hymn. Guru Arjan is dearly defining 
Sikhs as separate from Hindus and Muslims. He is quite explicitly 
distinguishing himself (and by extension his followers, the Sikhs} 
from both the Hindus and the Muslims on the basis of belief as well 
as practice. While Kabir refers in his hymn torelijpous elites (Pandits 
and Mu lias} 8 2 only, Guru Arjan refers to Hindus and Muslims as a 
whole. Thus, he is extending Kabir's rejection of religious elites to 
include a general rejection of Hindu and Muslim practices. In doing 
so, he is in fact asserting a separate non -Hindu. non-Muslim identity. 
One may argue that a text does not always determine practice. 
However, the fact remains that the idea ofa separate Sikh identity 
based on textual evidence dates from the period of the Gurus. 

Conclusion 

This analysis has dearly demonstrated that the creation of an 
authoritative text in Sikh scripture owes much to the prodigious 

BO Harjpct Oberoi, Ihe of RrUgmu fowictopwj: Cukuw, and 

Diversity in cJn-Stkh flnrfftidK (Delhi; Oxford University Press, 1994), pp. 56-& 
a] 5ee Kabir, Bhairau 7 r AC, pp 1158-9, 
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efforts of Guru Arjan. Tie appl ied meticulous standards to give the 
scripture its distinctive form both with regard to its content and 
style. Indeed, the formal aspects of texts of Lite Adi Granth, including 
their metrical, poetic, and linguistic structures are fully at one with 
their theological content. Ail these aspects provide an internal unity 
to the Sikh scripture. Moreover, Gum Arjan was mainly responsible 
for the final lest ofthe Adi Grantk Some of the fundamental aspects 
of his editorial policy are reflected in the redaction process itself. Five 
major guiding principles that emerge from an analysis of his editorial 
decisions are as follows: (1) doctrinal consistency, (2) the ideal of 
balanced life^ (3) the spirit of optimism, (4) the inclusive ideal, and 
(5) the concern for a distinctive Sikh identity. 

It is significant that as a young boy Guru Arjan witnessed the 
compilation of the Goindval polhis under the direction of his 
maternal grandfather, Guru Am ar Das, As a careful observer he must 
have seen the minute details of selection and arrangement of the 
works of the first three Gurus and some bhagals. He inherited the 
technique of textual commentary on the works of the bhagats from 
the third G uni an dapp lied it successfully at the time of the compilation 
of the Ad i Gran tli. [ t would be naive to underestimate his background 
training during the period of his father and grandfather. Moreover, 
there was Bhai Gurdas to act as an amanuensis for him in the making 
of the scripture In fact Gum Arjan took the canonical process to 
new standards which are reflected in the structure of the Adi Grantk 
fiis editorial comments dearly indicate how frequently he read (and 
re-read) the original volume and then revised the canon in the 
process. His decision to insert occasionally his own couplet or hymn 
in the works of Guru Nana k reflects an editorial policy that was based 
on the claim that hecarried the spiritual authority of the founder of 
the Sikh tradition. 
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SCRIPTURAL ADAPTATION IN 
THE ADI GRANT! I 
Issues of the Bliagat Bani 


The dominant Church did not drop the Jewlsh-scrlpiure idea, 
but adapted it rather. It did so with a tour de force, some might 
say: one accomplished over the next couple ofeen Lillies. There 
are partial parallels later in princlp]^ though not in pi act Re, 
in the Qui'an, a thousand years stilt later the Sikh scriptures 
emulated This again in a minoi fashion. 1 


T he purpose of this chapter is to examine the place of the hymns 
of non-5ikh bbagats in the Sikh scriptural tradition. In this 
context, Wilfred Cantrell Smith raises an important issue of 
ho wone religious movement explicitly incorporates the scripture of 
another within its own 'adding things new but making theold part 
and pared—even though in ways to this day never fully clarified a 
somewhat subordinate part and parcel, heavily re-interpreted^ 
Although the author claims I hat the Christian scripture provides the 
'only instance in world history", he dies the exam pie of Sikh scripture, 
the Adi Granth, emulating the idea in a minor fashion. The Adi Cranthj 
Smith argues includes primarily the hymns and sayings of the Sikh 
Gurus, but also a relatively small percentage of passages by the 
bhagats of a slightly earlier time or of those who were not formally 
members of what has subsequently coalesced into the Sikh 
community. 3 

Traditionally, it is assumed that the bhagat bani was included 
in the Sikh scripture on the basis of complete doctrinal identity 

3 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, W hat fs Sfcrrptjre?, pp. 54 
2 ibdd_ 

Sfbld, p. *70, n 3(3. 
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with the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. Karine Schemer, for instance, 
maintains that some selection ofKabir's sayings must have been made 
by the compilers of the Adi Granthon the basis of conformity id the 
'moods and motivations ’ 1 of theSikh community . 4 It is partially true 
than he hymns of the bhagats a re included in the Adi Gramh because 
of a basic agreement with the beliefs of the Gurus. It is also true that 
Guru Arjan edited the bhagat material before incorporating it in the 
scripture and chose only those aspects of the bhagat bani that were 
in basic agreement with Sikh teachings. But these assertions may 
not tell the whole story.They tend to underscore the traditional view 
of absolute identity between the teachings of the bhagats and the 
Sikh Gurus. This is too simplistic a view of what may have been a 
complex phenomenon. 

There are, for instance, some verses of the bhagats which are 
juxtaposed with the comments made on them by the Gurus. Particularly, 
the verses of Kabir, Shaikh Farid, Surdasand Dhanna have received 
direct comments from the Gums. These comments a re not always made 
because of agreement between the Gums and the bhagats, but are 
sometimes made to register dear disagreements with the views of the 
bhagats. In both instances, that is, the instances of agreement and 
disagreement, the comments of the Gurus serve to define their own 
understanding of the developing Sikh community at that particular 
stage of its history. In a n earlier study, I have examined in more detail 
the concerns behind the Gurus' comments on the verses of the poet- 
saints. These comments serve to do three things. First, they highlight 
the Gurus' self-understanding of particular themes contained in the 
verses of t h e bhagats a nd thereby promote a process o f self ‘definition 
for theSikh community. For instancy the Gurus recommend the idea Is 
of moderate I iving and disciplined world! iness for the Sikh community 
in their comments on the verses of Shaikh Farid which emphasize the 
ideals of self-torture and asceticism. 

Second, the Gurus'comments provide more clarity and under¬ 
standing to obscure texts of the bhagats so that they become intel¬ 
ligible The aim here is to render the whole of the bhagat bani 
coherent and its message meaningful to the Gurus' contemporary 
audience. Third, these comments voice emphatically the Gurus' dif¬ 
ferences from the vision of the bhagats on certain important issues . 5 

4 Karine Schemer* 'Kabir in the Ckru Cfrrah Sato: An Exploratory Essay, in 
Juergcngmeycrand Barrier, Stfch ScudHe. p. 77. 

s For details Bee my ‘Sikh Self-Definition, and the Bhagat Bani r (M.A. thesis. 
University of Calgary. 1337). pp. 13-15,110-16. 
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For instancy the Gurus differ from both Kabir and Shaikh Farid on 
the issue of the primacy of divine grace over personal effort in spir¬ 
itual progress. The Sikh view of di^ne grace requires that one must 
have the belief that the whole of one's spiritual progress is a matter 
of divine graffi, not of one's efforts alone. Thus, in their comments 
on the verses of the poet-saints, [he Gurus emphasise that God's 
gifts are not ultimately dependent upon the merit of an individual 
Divine grace is ultimately fundamental but is a mystery. In the light 
of these observations it may be stated that [he selections from bhagat 
bani were not made exclusively on the basis of identity with the 
teachings of the Gurus, There is difference as well as identity, it is 
important to note that the Gurus were deeply concerned about cul¬ 
tivating a particular Sikh view of true teaching practice and com¬ 
munity by way o f editing and commenting on the received tradition 
of the bhagat bani 

Here, 1 intend to deal more specifically with the doctrinal issues 
arising from the inclusion of the bhagat bani in the Sikh scriptural 
tradition. There are some specific examples in the Kartarpur 
manuscript where certain hymns of the bhagats are either erased 
with the use of hartal or simply crossed out with a pen. These 
de let Sons clearly illustrate Guru Allan's readiness to ex excise editorial 
discretion. An examination of old manuscripts indicates that hartal 
was normally used by scribes during the process of writing (when 
they were so directed to delete a particular verse or hymn) r whereas 
the 'crossings' with a pen reflect a later decision of the editor to 
exclude a particular composition from the scripture. The latter was 
sometimes accompanied by a marginal note. Before proceeding to 
examine the issue of deletions, however we must determine who 
was responsible for collecting the hymns of the bhagats in the first 
place and making them part of the Sikh scriptural tradition. 

Collection of the Bhagat Ban] 

It is commonly assumed that the founder of Sikh faith. Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539)j must have collected the bhagat material during his 
extensive travels. Sahib Singh, for instance, discusses this issue at 
length and asserts that a comparative analysis of some of Guru 
Nanak's works and those ofKabir clearly indicates thematic as well 
as verbal similarities which can be explained by the assumption that 
Guru Nanak had access to at least some of Kabifs works. 6 However, 

Fart 4 (Amritsar SI ogh Brolhers, 19fi0), pp. 26-43. 
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W.H. McLeod challenges this assumption by arguing that many of 
ihe resemblances which Sahib Singh perceives are too vague to 
warrant consideration as they concern common themes rather than 
actual correspondence/ He then quotes five brief passages of less 
ilian two lines each which possess verbal correspondence and asserts 
that they may simply be proverbial egressions which may have come 
from the religious Language of every day life of north India. The 
following examples from the hymns of Rent Kabir and Guru Kanak 
will illustrate the point. 

Says Beni: the Gum- directed thus meditates; without the true Guru, one 
does not find the way 

(Beni, AuMuuf 1, AG, p 1351) 

Without the true Guru, one does not find the wa>s explaining the mystety, 
so says Kabir. 

(Kabl& Rasmt 3. AG, p. 1194) 

Says Nanak: with trusting-faith one meditates; without the true Guru, one 
does not find the way. 

{ML Salmakrili 1, AG, p, 1355) 

The expression binu satgw hat rmpavai (without the true Guru, one 
does not find the way) is common to the hymns of Beni and Guru 
Kanak. Although it differs slightly in the case of Kabir's hymn, the 
meaning is retained. McLeod maintains that such examples are a 
type of epigram which could easily have gained common currency 
within the circle of the sants. He concludes that in ail likelihood 
Guru Nanak and Kabir neither met nor knew each other's works.' 8 

There are two significant points which need to be made in the 
contest of the present discussion. In the fmt place, Guru Nanakdoes 
not mention Kabir or any other bhagatin his own works. Secondly, 
he does not comment on any verse of Kabir or any other sant poet, 
as he does in the case of Shaikh Farid^ He was certainly ft miliar 
with the hymns of thesufi poet, and nine of Guru Nanak's hymns 
[Sin 24, Sin Ast. 5, Asa Ast . 14, Variations 1-3, Suhi Kafi L and Mam 
A sL 10) a re composed in the language characteristic ofFarid-banL 10 

7 W.H r McLaxir 'Guru Nanak andKabii? Pmceedinpofihe ^mjdbHiitory Confercnce T 
isi Session, November IMS (Par iala: Punjabi University 1966}, pp. EB-9D. 

0 ibkfi p. 92. Also see his Cur u Nanak and the Sikh Arirjion. p. 86, n. 2. 

^Guru Nanalc'a comment* on Shaikh farid are examined in my 'Sikh Self- 
Delink ion,' pp. 37-46. 

l0 For details, see Christopher Shackle, 'Early Muslim vernacular poetry in the 
Indus \folley: Its Contexts and Character; khan and Indian pp. 274-5, n. 27,. 
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Thematically, these hymns of Gum Nanak axe entirely at one with 
the emphases of the Farid bani, whose actual verbal expressions are 
frequently recalled on the memento mori themes, 11 Shaikh Farid's 
mystical songs in old Punjabi were intended to be recited or sung as 
part of religious music in the sufi wocsh ipThey influenced the entire 
population of the Punpb, particularly women, who used to sing 
these simple verses while doing their daily work. 5 2 

There is some fresh evidence from the Khuldabad manuscript that 
can provide a new l ight on the issue of the authenticity and da Ling of 
ihe Farid ban! in the Adi Granth. t he original manuscript, probably 
an eighteenth-century copy of the Hidayat al-qulub wa HnayaL af-guyufa 
by Mir Hassan ( c . 1370), is in the collection of Fariduddin Saleem of 
Khuldabad, 1 ^There is one shared verse of Shaikh Farid whidi appears 
in both the Adi Granth [/arida jo tain marunJii mu kkkin tinhan na mare 
ghummiff apanamighmijaiaipmr tinhan <techumrmf/)&nd the Hidayat al- 
quhth {jo tujh mrm muf^nyan toy m mire ghvmmi/j lun ghari apam 
pagg tinhanre chummi/f ). Thus in the Malfumt ofZain ud-Din Shirazi 
(d„ 1371J, successor to Burhanud-Din Garib at Khuldabad, there are 
at least seven Hindawi verses of Farid ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakkar, one of 
which is found in the Adi Granth. It dearly indicates that a corpus of 
poems acknowledged to be Baba Farid's was in circulation in Chisti 
aides within a centuiy after his death. This evidence certainly favours 
the strength of oral tradition of Punjabi sufi poetry, and the continuity 
of the Farid bani with the older poems of the sufi tradition , 14 These 
sufi songs certainly attracted the special attention of Gum Nanak for 
comment on what constitutes true religious belief and practice. There 
is, however, nd documentary evidence to support the contention that 
Guru Nanak was primarily responsible for collecting the hymns of 
the sufi poets and other bhagats and making them part and pared of 
Sikh scriptural tradition. 

Shaikh Farid frequently expresses his anguish over lack of 
fulfilment through the symbol of a suffering lover, which, according 
to Schimmel, is one of the sal lent features of I ndo-Mu slim poetry. 1 ^ 

lL Fuf details, set ibid, r p. 27$, 

lJ AnnemarieSthimnteL Dfmtjuwm of Nasi (Chapel Hill: The University 

of North Carolina Pres*, 1975), p, 34S. 

more del ails, see 5hadtk‘ r 'Early Muahm^maCUlaT Poetry^ p. 26 9, n. I S 
and Carl W. Emsf. £temaJ Carden: Mysticism. History, and Ptfitks ala Soul*! Asian Sup 
Colter (Albany: SUNY Pr«5i 1992), pf\ l66~S. 

1,1 ibid, 

l5 Ciled in my ‘Sikh Sdf-Ddmitivn r r p. 32, 
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In one df his shaioks, for instancy, he calls ihe stale of separation 
kingly (iirftfl tun suJ&an), The sovereign quality of the devotee 
encourages the suffering lover to plumb deeper and deeper into the 
wonderful mysteries of the divine beloved and thus creates the 
conditions of ineffable joy. This theme of intense longing for the 
beloved pervades the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. For instance,, 
the following shalok of Guru Angad sounds very much like Shaikh 
Farid's: 

Shalok Mahala2 

The head that bows not to the lord merits casting off. The body which is not 
charged with the agony □ fseparation (Wrlta), O Nanak, is worth being burnt. 

[M2, VarSbiRaga l[l5), AG, p 83) 

Here, Gum Angad has employed certain ph rases from the Farid bani. 
This dose verbal correspondence is not accidental . Guru Angad was 
certainly familiar with the mystical songs of Shaikh F^rid. One needs 
only to look at Shaikh Farid's shaloks 36, 71 and 72 for comparati ve 
purposes. 

It was, however, Guru Amar Das who mentioned ihe names of 
Kahir andNamdev for the Fusl time in his hymns. He also inserted a 
number of Kabir's shaloks in his own vars (ballads) and responded 
to them in his commentary verses for the sake of defining true 
teaching, practice and community from the viewpoint of Sikh 
doctrine. 1G Moreover, Guru Arnar Das provides the reasons 
underlying the inclusion of the bhagat bani in the Sikh scriptural 
tradit ion i n a particular! y interesting verse. 

Namdev the chhimba and Kabir the julaha obtained their spiritual status 
from the perfect Guru. In divine knowledge, recognizing the word r they 
spumed all selfHDenttedness and caste. Even gods and men sing their bani 
and none can wipe it away my brotlifil. (5) 

[M3, Sift Ragu 22, AC, p. 67) 

1 lere Guru Amar Das acknowledges t ha l Namdev a sul Kabi r h ad the . 
experience of the divine truth which they proclaimed in verbal form 
(shabad) in their compositions. Thus their inclusion in the Sikh 
scriptural tradition follows naturally from the doctrine of the 
universal bank which appears perpetually in all ages in theworksof 
the bhagats. What cannot be effaced deserves to be preserved, and 
thus collected alongside the works of the Gurus. 

^Fgi details-, see imy F SEkh Self Definition," pp. 34-31. 
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The presence of bhagai bani in the two available copies of ihe 
Goindval pot his provides documentary evidence that Guru Amar 
Das was responsible for in troducing the compositions of medieval 
saints into the ear Jy Sikh scriptural iradiuoa It should be emphasized, 
however, that the hymnsof the bhagats were circulating in the Punjab 
through travelling professional singers who used them in klrtan 
sessions.^ That was why they were taken as a starting point during 
the selection process, to be confirmed after Guru Amar Das had 
carefully gone through them. Hits process began with a sifting 
throug h the writ ings of those bhagats who siiared t he Si k h theologi cal 
vision, a vision that involved a belief in one God (’AkaI Purakb) 
beyond all form and sectarian garb, the basic equality of human 
beings, the doctrine of the word, the spiritual discipline of nam 
simaran, the doctrine of God as true Guru immanent in human soul, 
the company of the saintly people, and the emphasis upon true inner 
religiosity. Those hymns that did not conform to these ideals were 
rejected in preliminary scrutiny 

In the Goindval pothis the clusters of hymns ty Kabir and 
Namdev are entitled 'the hymns in Btaitron mode by Kamiru and 
Namaj the devotees of Gum Baba jNanak]' (Wrarron kamiru noma 
bhagat babe Two explanations may be offered for this striking 
title concerning the status of the sant poets in the Sikh tradition. 
First, Kabir and Namdev were generally scorned by the learned and 
high-born and their compositions were ignored as being of no 
significance. Commenting on the low-bom Sants including Kabir 
and Namdev, for instance, ^udeville writes: They are generally 
ignorant if not always ill iterate, workshop prophets and village saints 
whom the learned and high-born despise and ignored This kind of 
attitude towards the sants was a result of their vigorous attack on the 
smarta tradition, that is, the social and religious order taught in the 
Dharamshastras and the Puranas and based on the Vedas, Tulsidas, 
for instance, referred to the sant poetry in the DohavaK (doha 554) 
as follows: In this dark age with sakhis, shabads and dohas, with 
tales and stories,, these devotees expound devotion, while scorning 

setWinandM. Gahewaerr, "Singers fltpaiotres in Western India; in 
JtS. McGiegoi. eiL Dtootmal Lflerafiirr in Saak Ajw: Curnml texarch, J9S5-I9S5 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University fress, 1992], pp. 29-35. 

w Punjab 1 Uni vanity I Jbmy, Photocopy of 1 V^luinel Jof Goind va J pothis]: f. 263a. 
Also seethe photographs of such folios in Gtani Curdit Singh, Mm Sri Ctrnu Crantli 
Sahib: Bharat Bmi Ifhas (Chandigarh: Sikh SahitSansthan, 1990), pp. 4, 555. 

■^Charlotte Vaud ville, tiafcir, VoL I (Oxford: Clarendon Tress, 1974), p. 99, 
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the Veda and Puianas.' 20 He considered all the sants as a serious 
threat to conventional Hindu tradition and accused them as follows: 
They leave the path of devotion to Hari and dream many new 
paths,'^ In the wake of such criticism it may have been necessary for 
Guru Amar Das to own Kabirand Namdev as devotees of Guru Nanak 
so that he might establish them in the early Sikh scriptural tradition. 

Second H the title in the Goindval pothis may reflect an editorial 
device that simultaneously incorporates and supersedes the sant 
tradition. To use Wilfred Cantwell Smith's phrase, it may also imply 
that the bhagal bani was held as ‘a so mew hat sub-ordinate part and 
parcel' of the early Sikh scriptural tradition. By making Kabir and 
Namdev 'devotees of Guru Nanak', the third Guru was in fact 
extending an open invitation to their follow m to join theSikh Pant lx 
He was certainly responsible for the institutional expansion that 
included the establishment of the city of Goindval, the biannual 
festivals of Diwaii and Baisakhi, providing an opportunity for the 
growing community to get together and meet the Guru, and a 
missionary system [manjiA) for attracting new converts It should be 
emphasized here, however, that the title in the Goindval pothis 
reflects the contemporary Sikh understanding of the status of Kabir 
and Namdevas devotees of Guru Nanak. This understanding may 
also beseen in the panegyrics by bards in praiseof Guru Nanak, 22 It 
was pan of theancienttriumphant (digvijaya) tradition. 

Guru Arian extended the precedent of Guru Amar Das when he 
compiled the first canonical text of the Adi Grant h He made further 
selection and dropped several hymns ofKabirand Namdev available 
in the copies of the Goindval volumes, In the case of the bani of 
Namdev, he seems to have done recasting of certain hymns to fit 
them inthe context ofthe teachings of the Gurus and simplified the 
language of others originally composed in the Marathi dialect/ 25 
There are 14fi hymns of the bhagats in the two extant copies of the 
Goindval pothis in eleven raga sections. Out of these 129 hymns 
were introduced in the Kartarpur bir in their revised form while 
nineteen hymns were exduded 24 It is interesting to note that out of 

“H. Aikhin, Kiuvdi {London: ALkn and Unwin, 19G4), P- 49. 

2l doha 555. xc ibid. 

a See KaL Sawype Mdfaite & AG* p. 1390. 

^Nirbhai Singh, tit Namod&va in iha Guru Cmrulu [Paiiala: Punjabi 
Univeffihy, 1981], pp. 190-L 

^GurinderSingh Mann,Thv GvindwX PofJiw, pp. 3S-9. F&rthetm of the nineteen 
hymns that were excluded from the Adi Granlh, see p p. 117-35, 
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thenineteen 'Excluded hymns' only three hymns are in the hand of 
the primary scribe while the other sixteen are in the hand of the 
second scribe andare invariably written at the dosing of raga sections. 
It Is quite possible that these sixteen hymns were not part of the 
original Goindval volumes and that they were introduced in the two 
availabJe copies by Baba Mohan later, Some of these hymns are 
coloured by ^ishnava ideals and hence they would not likely to be 
acceptable to Guru £rjan. Moreover, thirty-four other hymns that 
were included in the Kar tar pur manuscript came from independent 
sources. It means that there existed some other manuscripts of the 
bhagat bani which were available to Guru Arjan at the time of the 
compilation of the first canonical text. 

Guru Arjan arranged the works of the bhagats under the com¬ 
mon title of'the bani of the bhagats [such as] Kabii; Namdev and 
Ravidas in Asa mode' (ragv asa bani bkagtiianki: Kobirjiu Namdeu jiu 
Riiiidu a jftu). 25 This new title indicates that the bhagats were duly 
acknowledged as part and parcel of the Sikh tradition when their 
compositions were included in the final text of the Adi Granth. It 
also suggests that they alt shared a common status because they were 
all adjudged to have spoken the divine word and confirmed as such 
by the Sikh Gurus. Themoststrikingexample in this context is Guru 
Arjan's Basant Astapadi in which he illuminates the spiritual attain¬ 
ment of all sant poets, 26 It is quite possible that by this time the 
followers of the bhagpts had become part of the Sikh fanth. 

Moreover in contrast with Guru Nanak's comments on Shaikh 
Farid andGuru AmarDas's reflections on both Kabir and Farid r Guru 
Arjan's verses of commentary bear thesignatures of the bhagats who 
are being commented upon. This new convention shows a more 
intimate relationship with bhagat bani In these instances. Guru Arjan 
actually addresses the followers of Kabir and Farid directly, while 
commenting on a particular composition of the sant orsufi poet. 27 
Through these comments he in fact addresses the issues that were 
being debated between the Sikh community and the followers of 
the bhagats. The most striking example of it is the use of Kabifs 
signatures in the Bhafmu hymn H where Guru Arjan makes a direct 
assertion of independent Sikh identity: *We are neither Hindu nor 

Au l F AQp.47S. 

3 *M5 ,mart Dumfctfl n LAG, p. im, 

2? M5 4 Suit* Kb noa 209-11, 214,221, AC, pp. 1375-Gand MS, 

Saleh Shaikh Farid K&, noa 75, fl2-L 105, lOfl-lL AC, pp. 1331-4. 
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Musalman.' 23 There is another striking instance in the Gauri mode 
where a hymn of Kabir is entitled Crrun /Cflfeir ft Ki nail mine iiWrid 
Mahda5 f'Kabir'shymn in the measure Caurixo which Guru Aran's 
composition is added' )P This title dearly indicates that Guru Ar jan's 
comment is added to the hymn. 

tn the context of the present discussion,, Gurinder Singh Mann's 
assertion that 'the technique of direct response to the writings of the 
saints seems to have begun with Guru Amardas' becomes 
questionable. 3-1 first H Guru Nanak's Siddk Cost {discourse with the 
Siddhas) in the tfermaJh/i mode provides dear evidence that this 
technique began with him. The immediate influence in the Punjab 
was that of naths and sufis and Guru Nanak responded to them by 
making comments on their writings. Second,, even if we accept Guru 
Amar Das's authorship of the Suhi hymn [jap tap ka bandh berula] 
i here are sti II three shaloks of G uru Na nak w hich are direc t comments 
on the works of Shaikh Farid 3 * Finally, Guru Amar Das adopted the 
technique of textual commentary from the writings of Guru Nanak. 
In feci his whole bani is carefully modelled on the pattern of the 
bani of the first Guru. 

To understand the technique of textual commentary more fully,, 
let us examine Kabir's theme of self withdrawal from active life. His 
autobiographical hymns in the Adi Cranth dearly state that Kabir 
does not care for his profession' and 'he has ruined the whole 
business' 32 His wife complains that "our daughter and sons have 
nothing to eat' and "he no longer speaks of his beam and shuttle' 33 
There is a sense in which passivity is raised to the level of normative 
behaviour for the mystic: 

Kabin whatever I propose, God disposes; so why propose and scheme? For, 
what God proposes, he does; and docs he what one cannot even dream? 

(KabU SatoklW, AC, p 1376J 

Rather than accepting the divine will with a positive attitude, Kabir 
here seems to want to escape from life, giving up all proposing and 
scheming for the sake of living. 

^MS, Bftdfriiu 3, AG, p. 1136. Far more details. Me Chapter 5. 

^Kabir and MS, Grnri 14, AG. p, 326. Foe mere details, see my 'Sikh Self- 
Definition' pp. 93-ISO, 

^CuiinderSinghManR, The Milan gofSikh Scripture' (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia 
University 19?3) r p. 167. 

* ] For details, see my '£l:h Setf-Definitiun.' pp. 41-6. 

l2 Kabir. MwaJia 4. AG r p r 336. 

^Kabir Gvnd 6. AC, p. 371, 
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Thb escapist attitude is In opposition to the Sikh vision of action 
oriented life in the world and a joyous acceptance of the divine will 
in every situation whether favourable ornot, For the Gurus, creative 
activity in the world is the yardstick of one's progress in the life of 
spirituality. Guru Amar Das responds to Kabir's view as follows: 

M 3 

He him self puts care {dtfnfo} in us, he himself makes us carefree (adiintu): 
Manak. give praise to (hat one who takes care of alL 

(M 3 r $dok 220, AG, p. 1376) 

The word chinta in the present context means care an d anxiety that 
one experiences in one's life while participating in worldly affairs. 
Guru Amar Das asserts thatone should putone's faith exclusively in 
the Akal Purakh who dwells within oneself and looks after everyone 
in their mundane concerns. Thus by submitting to the divine wil! 
cheer frilly one can become carefree (achintu) and gain confidence 
to cope with any situation of anguish and despair, because every 
happening is then seen to be coming from Akal Purakh. Here the 
Guru dearly provides a corrective to Kabir's view of self withdrawal 
by stressing the need to confront life with a positive attitude. 

However, in order to guard against excessive indulgence or over- 
confidence in the things of the world. Guru Arjan adds a further 
comment as follows: 

M5 

Kabid man meditated not on Ram, he wandered, following his desires. 
Whilst givento sin, he died; in one moment, his lifespan was over, 

{MS, Safok 221, AC, p 1376) 

Here, Guru Arjan employs the signatures ofKabir and describes the 
nature of unregenerate man who is so attached to his passions for 
worldly pleasures that he forgers God and wastes his entire life in 
sin. The remark is dearly intended to create a harmonized balance 
between the extremes of withdrawal an d excessive ind ulgence i n the 
things of the world. Thus the Gurus' comments serve to highlight 
the distinctive Sikh way of life for. the benefit of the Sikh com munily. 

Finally, it is important to note that a dear distinction is always 
maintained between gurbani and the bhagat ban! in the very structure 
of the Sikh scripture. The writings of the bhagats are kept separate 
from those of the Gurus and axe placed at the end of each raga section. 
In other words, the primacy of the writings of the Gurus is always 
maintained, even though the hymns of bhagats are held in great 
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esteem. Nevertheless, the issue ofthe status ofbhagat bani has been 
surfacing in Sikh liters lure from lime loti me, revealing an ambiguity 
in the historical experience ofthe Sikh commu nity, It will receive an 
extensive treatment in a separate study. Here, I shall focus on the . 
process that went into the selection of the writings of the bhagats 
permitted into the Sikh scripture. 

Selection of the Bhacat Bani 

Now let us turn to the issue of deletions of certain hymns of 
bhagat bani from the Sikh scripture. These hymns must have 
had considerable a priori status to get so far as being included in the 
final Kartarpur manuscript. Their subsequent deletion, however, 
raises the following important questions: why were these hymns 
included in the Sikh scripture iri the first place, and why were 
they excluded later on? Could the later deletions reflect a tension 
between the followers ofthe bhagats and the Sikhs at that particular 
time? In order to find answers to these questions, let us begin with 
an examination of the issues arising from the deletion of certain 
hymns of Kabir who is otherwise prominently represented in the 
Adi Cranth.There are four instances in the Kartarpur manuscript 
where Kabir’s verses are either crossed out with a pen or deleted 
with the use of hartal. We shall discuss this issue in detail in order to 
assess Guru Arjan's editorial concents leading to the exclusion of 
these verses, 

l. Deletion of Kahir Material from the Adi Graruh 

1.1. Kabit's Gauri Shalok 

A shalok was incorporated in a different hand on the right hand 
comer just below the invocation of Kabir's work entitled Var Sal 
(seven days) in the Gauri mode, but later on it was deleted with the 
use of hartal** This shalok can still be read under the deletion paste. 

It reads: 

Shalok 

There is a pivotal axis (twfari, circular rod) between the lower region and the 
sky, where there is a crimson fragrant flower. You have not learned those 
[potent] syllables [akhar] and yet you expect that your fast (ma, the Muslim 
fast of Ramzan) will be approved Jby the lord], 

Kartarpur MS. f. 275/1. 
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Here the bdart refers to the spinal cord, the main axis of the human 
body, which is called in yogic terminology mcru-danda from the 
analogy of Mount Mem or Sumeru, believed to be the pivot of the 
universe, 35 Thereis a series of chakras or discs along the spinal cord 
in the si jape of lotuses (padmas), The lower region {dhari) refers to 
die mida$ma-du&Ttt' whereas the sky [amkarj refers to the 'thousand* 
petalled lotus' (sahasram-chakra).^ 

Evidently the shalok reflects the mystical state achieved through 
the successful performance of the halha-yoga technique. It seems to 
be addressed to ^Muslim, who may have been observing his fast of 
Ramzan without any idea of yogie knowledge and practices. Its theme 
does not fit in the context of Kabir's composition entitled Var Sai. 
Further, Guru Arjan would never approve of this couplet because of 
its emphasis on the discipline of hatha-yoga, Although it was 
originally recorded in the Kariarpur volume, it was subsequently 
deemed unworthy of inclusion and was deleted with the use of hartal. 

2.2, KabirsAsa hpm 

There is a hymn ofKabir in the Asa raga, which is crossed out with a 
pen. It is quite certain that GH. Loehin was referring to the verses of 
this hymn when he took notes on the Kartarpur manuscript on 
7 July 1946: 'Several verses by Kabir in Kag Asa have been obliterated 
by someone.' 37 Tliis hymn reads: 

Asa Kabar. 

Look G people! the betrothal of the lord. Mather has wed her son and she 
goes with her husband. 1 am the father and Ram is my son. 1 am his sister's 
husband (iuJunoi) and Haim is my brother-in-bw (snta). Why should I say 
'Ram' now! Ram is my father-in-law [smut) and I am Ram's son-in-law 
(javayyia). Says ICabir: Listen Osont Those people who repeat Ram arc ihe 
real appraisers [kuta], (3.2,35 J 33 

Clearly, this is one of Kabirs paradoxical [uliahamsi] sayings. Linda 
Hess maintains that the meaning of ulta is more like reversed rather 
than upside-down. Typical ultabamsi expressions are based on 
reversals of roles, personalities, laws of nature: a rabbit eats a lion, a 
quail conquers a hawk., an arrow strikes the hunter, fire bums in 

"^devlUe.Jfrtir/p, 150. 

more details, xc my The Text and Meaning of the AdiGmnth* (PhuD. 
thesis, University ofToronto, 1901], p. 73, n. 23. 

"CK Loehlin, A WeBiemer Looks ac ihe kartarpur G imihJ Ihvceedmgs 0 /ihe 
pun jdb History CaifemKe (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1066), p. 94. 

3A KtatlfpUrMfi. f. 374/2. 
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Water, and rain falls from the earth to the sky. 33 In the present case a 
mother weds her son, Kabir is the father and Ram is his son. Or 
Kabir is Ram's sister's husband fbabinoi} and Ram is his brothers n- 
law (sate). Kabir seems to have inherited this language of paradoxes 
and enigmas from the sahajiyas and naths and adapted to his own 
purpose. 40 These paradoxical statements of Kabir may have been 
designed to stir up his audience with surprises ( achamj) so that he 
could engender in his heartrs/readers a sense of immediacy of 
experience. 

The reason forthe deletion of this hymn in the Karfarpur volume 
does notappearto be linked with its paradoxical nature. There area 
number of such hymns to be found in the Adi Cranth. 41 Rather the 
issue in the present case appears to be the use of such strong words 
as sala (brother-in-law) and sasur (father-in-law) for Ram, which 
form part of abusive language in the Punjabi culture. This is hardly 
the language of self-abasement or the poetics of humility or even 
respect, which is characteristic of the Adi Granth. Kabir, who had to 
face the daily scorn of the pandits of Ranaras because of his low 
caste, developed a caustic and blunt style. 42 He frequently becomes 
offensive to his audience but this could be afforded by a solitary 
spiritual seeker. It is, however, certainly not the style of the Sikh Gurus, 
who had a deep sense of social mission and the idea of an organized 
religious community. Whatever the original context of this hymn 
might have been, GuruArjan H it seems, decided to exclude it because 
it did not match thespi ritual tone and meaning of the Adi Granth. 43 
Fiar Singh vehemently argued that 'this hymn of Kabir is so 

3 *hinda Hess and Shukdev Singh, Th* Btjak of KaMr [San Franciscot Nonh Point 
Pres*. 1979). p. 145, 

^ibid., p. 14. For more details on Kahili language, see Charlene Vaudville, A 
WMiwrNimud Kabir (Delhi: Oxford University Press* 1555), pp. 1Q9-30. 

^Kabir,. BwatU 3, AC. p. H34 andGaurJ 14, AG, p. 326. The secondhymn includes 
Guru Aijan'a commentary vets* at the aid whidi is intended 10 clarify the meaning, 
tifKa NT's hymn 

43 Hess and Singh liijoh, pp. 10-11. Per more details on Kabir’sstyle, see Linda 
Hess, Three Kabir Collections; A Comparative Study', and Kabir's Rough Rhetoric', 
in Karine Schomersnd W.l I. frteLeod, eds, Th* Sana: Studiain a rteiioriwMZ JradiLion 
of l tuft a (Berkeley and Delhi; Berkeley RelijpousStudies Series andMolilal Ranarsidasst 
15871 pp. 112-GS, 

4i *This hymn may have originated in response [ oa Vtishnava 1 * suggestion to repeal 
the name of Ram', an incarnation of Vishnu. Kabir may have replied; 'Why on eanh 
shall 1 say I Ram J now when he is mybrotherdndatv (sala)orfather4n-bvj{sasur)Tln 
his compositions. Kabir explicitly repudiates this anthropomorphic Rant. For him, 
Ham is primarily a sound, a mantra consisting Ofthelongand short ^llabte Rama, 
See Hess and Singh p, 4. 
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patently out of tunc with the Sikh thought and ideology that no 
Sikh Gum, much less Guru At jam would ever countenance its 
inclusion in the Sikhs' Holy Scripture' 44 He thus questioned the 
authemidiy of the Kanatpur bir on the basis of its inclusion in the 
fust place: "How could then Guru Arjan have allowed the inclusion 
of such a libellous hymn in his Holy Scripture as the above piece 
is?" 45 Piar Singh seems to be working on the"assumption that the 
manuscript prepared by 'so talented an amanuensis as Bhai Gurdas' 
under the direct supervision of J an infallible Guni J must be perfect 
in every way Such a manuscript does not exist. The Kariarpur bir 
was transcribed by huifian hands, and during the process of writing 
certain errors of omission and com mission obviously occurred When 
they were detected by Guru Arjan, they were rectified and rhe deletion 
of Kabifs Asa hymn illuminates that process. 

13 h Kabir’s Sorathi hymn 

t here are only two lines of Kabir's hymn in Sarathi raga that were 
recorded in the Adi Granth and were then crossed out with a pen. 
These two lines appear in the Kariarpur volume as follows: 

O Aydhu! That yogi is my Cum, who clarifies the meaning of this word 
(pad) to me. ( 1 ). Refrain. 

Clearly, this verse is addressed to an audhu f one who has shaken off 
[the ties of samsam]*** Here Kabir offers to become the disciple of a 
yogi who might reveal the esoteric meaning of a particular hymn 
(pad) to him. To entertain such an idea of accepting a yogi as Gum 
would amount to exposing the community of householders to the 
rhth tradition. This seems to be the main reason why this particular 
verse was crossed out with a pen in the text of the Kariarpur 
manuscript and why the remainder of the hymn was noi recorded. 
Some of the manuscripts of the Adi Granth do not contain even 
these two lines. 47 

It is important to note that the above verse of Kabk is a part of a 
hymn, the complete version of which is to be found in some later 
manuscripts of the Banno recension of the Adi Grant L The reading 
of the complete hymn is as follows: 

^^PiiarSinghrGfllJiflr pp, ICO—i. 

4S $bid, 

44j Vmdivi\\t f Kabir, p. 125. 

instancy sec PUM. MS * C F f. 2?Sb. In the Una Sahib MS # 2, the vtftfe is 
writiai in Ehe margin of folio 253a in a different hand a*a Jaier ahm^ha. 
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Sorathi 

O Audhu! Thatyo^ Is my Curu r who clarifies the meamngof (his word (pad) 
to me. (I), Itefrain. There is a tree standing without rootSj which bears fruit 
wl thou i flowering There are no branches or leaves of that [tree], still [a flower 
of] eight lotuses bloom, (1).There are two birds sitting at a pool P one of them 
Cunt and the other disciple The disripte has picked and eaten |the fruit of] 
the whole world: the Guru has enjoyed the sport within. {2). In the cave of 
the sky there ban inverted we][ which isihe abode of the nectar. The intelligent 
one drinks the ncour to die ftlk while rhe one who lacks a Guru (nlgimj) 
remains thirsty (3). After reflection Kabtr says: The spoil of the bird is just 
like the way o fa Hsh. t have seen a unique form (mumtl) within the external 
appearance (yurmt) H for which I sacrifice myself to the true Guru; (4,9 i J 4E 

Evidently, the whole hymn is frill oftantrlc language and concepts. 
The eight lotuses refer to the highest of the astral nerve 

centres (chakras) through which the kmdriini power rises. The 
references to the cave in the sky and theinverted well 

(umdfr ittufefo kua) of nectar point towards the state of supra- 
constiousness to which the yogis aspire, 4 ^ Further, there are some 
paradoxical statements (ultabamsi) too: the tree standing without 
roots and bearing fruit without flowering, and a bird following the 
way of a fish. Obviously these statements are intended to convey an 
experience whidvdefies logic. These esoteric teachings oftantrlc yoga 
would scarcely be acceptable to Guru Arjan. 

2 .4. Kahifs Shrink 

Although an extra shalok was incorporated in the Kartarpurvolume 
at the end of Kabir's shaloks in a different hand, it was crossed out 
with a pen. An editorial comment explains that This shalok is just 
an ordinary one' (ih sahk rime hri). Obviously it was not approved 
by Guru Arian, T he shalok reads: 

What can one take in return, Kabir ? for revealing the mystery of the divine 
name? What [gift of mine) could please the Guru who provides contentment? 
I am surrendering [my self] within. 50 

The word patentora stands for the 'contents of an official document' 

w ]ohn Hylands Library. Fanj. MS J 5. f. 216b. The whole h y m in i 3 erased with the 
UHofhaital, but it could sti II be read with some help from the following manuscripts 
Gum Gnanih SahtbTms^ Gavenuy UK, MS #504, f. 317a and TarLckSlngh Choudai/s 
Private Collection. Harrow, UK. MS * 3, f . 277a. 

49 Schonrier, Kablr in the Guru Craiuh Sahib', pp. Q2-3. 

S0 Kamipur MS, f. 543/2. The analogue of this couplet appears in the Kkafrir- 
Bmfimuii (1.1), See \fcudeville, Kabir, p. 151, 
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which are confidential in nature. 51 In the present context Kabir 
employs it in connection with the mystery of the divine name (r am 
ndwi fte paumtaml), which refers to the contemporary esoteric practice 
of giving nam (name) to the disciples who belonged to die inner 
sam circles. He further proclaims that the divine name is itself a 
priceless gift and that no present could repay it He may also be 
referring to the Indian tradition of Cvnj-ddwrnfl, according to which 
it is customary for the disciple to make an offering to his teacher 
once he has received the name in the fonn of a sacred mantra. 52 

There are at least two possible reasons why Guru Aijan disapproved 
of this couplet. First, the theme of the shalok is linked with the 
esoteric practice of giving the nam secretly which had no place in 
contemporary Sikh practice. The Gurus freely distributed (vartae) 
the gift of die nam in holy congregation. 53 Guru Nanak's observation 
is particularly significant in this context: "A curse on the life of those 
who write the nam [as an incantation on a piece of paper] and sell it 
|for profit],' 54 Secondly, It did not fit well into the total context of 
Kabir's shaloks in the Adi Granth, Its later addition at the end and 
subsequent deletion may suggest that it did not appeal to Guru Arjan 
who considered it less perceptive and thereby took the decision to 
exclude it, 

2. The Mira Bai Hymn 

Mira Bai's hymn is another textual problem lathe Adi Granth which 
has drawn a great deal of scholarly attention in the Kariarpur-Banno 
debate. Although it is wiitten in the Kartarpur volume in a different 
hand, it has been deleted with a pen. Obviously the hymn was 
originally present, but was subsequently deemed unworthy of 
inclusion and hence was crossed out. It is not to be found in the 
earliest extant copy of the Kartarpur manuscript, which was 
apparently prepared during Guru Aran's period. 55 This indicates 

51 C Shackle, A Qjtw Ntmak CJosMiy (London; School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 1*61), p. 17*. 

^See^udeuille's interpretation in ffabirrp. 15],n, 2 

Mam 5, AG, p. **1;M3 H Var \hdahdtu 2 (IS), AC, p. 5*3; and M5, Caun 
CtMreri 100, AG, p. 1S5-6; Sarong S0 r AG, p. 12 20. Cujtm 3, AG, pp. 4*5-6. Aha see 
Surpit Hans, A ftftpiumicEian vf Sikh HiAvry SiWi Iftfroture (Jalandhar: AbS 
Publication* 1988), p. 68. 

Var Sarong X (20), AG, p. 1245. 

55 Punjabi University Museum. MS 4 7. f.448b. The undated manuscript does 
not contain the compositions of Guru Tegh Bahadur The re are certain features of 
this manuscript which make It a copy of the Kartarpur volume. For delails, see my 
The Text and Meaning of the Adj Granth 1 . pp. 35-8. 
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that the decision to exclude Mira Bai's hymn must have been made 
byGuruArjan himself. Also, there is a very significant marginal note 
in Ram Rai's bir (written in 1655), which belongs to ihe Kamrpur 
tradition, mentioning specifically That MiraBai's hymn is not found 
in the granth of the fifth Gum [mirabrn ka labatl panjavain mahdlai 
k egnrntth raiJifn). sfi The manusci tpts of both the Lahore a nd Kartarpur 
traditions of the Adi Granth do not contain the hymn of Mira Rai at 
all Gurmder Mann's claim that Mira Bai's hymn was 'deleted from 
the canon only when the Adi Granth was compiled [during theperiod 
of Guru Gobind Singh]' is not correct 57 The compiler of Baba Ram 
Rai's bir which was written during the period of Gum Har Rai had 
already found this hymn crossed out in Guru ArjarTs original volume. 
It is difficult to pinpoint exactly (the day, the month and the year) 
when ii was deleted. 

All copies of the Banno version of the Adi Granth include thtf- 
Mira Eai hymn. It reads as follows: 


Mira Bai 


The [otus-eyed lord [with his attributes] 50 has entwined my man [hearts 
mind-sout) G mother. (I) Refrain. The sharp arrow |of his love] has pierced 
my body through,. O mother I did not know when it struck me: now it 
cannot be endured O mother, (l) Though I use charms., incantations and 
medicine*, tlie pain will not depart: Is there anyone who will treat me? 
Intense is the agony O mother. (2) You are nearto me,you are not distant; 
come quickly to meet me. Mira's lord is the mo untain lificr who has quenched 
the fire of my body O mother. 1 [lie lotuseyed has entwined [my man with 
the twine of his] attributes, O mother** (3) M 

Evidently the centml theme of this hymn is Krishna hhakti. The 
lotus-eyed lord {kavd naimi) was an epithet used for Krishna, the 
object of Mira Bai's special worship. She fui ther employs an expanded 
version of her signatures—'Mira's lord the mountain-lifter' (ultra 
giradhar suami)— which clearly indicates that the image of Krishna 

^G.B. S-ir^h, Pr-sdnA flrran r p. 169, 

57 Sm his The Making of Sikh ScrlpiureJ pp. 1SS-D. 

^I'he phrase Ppjne gun (with his altubutes) is nut w be ion nd in the Kanaipur 
MS, although it appears in later manuscripts of the Banno text See Kaitorpur MS, 



^is translation is adapted from Max Arthur Macaulifffe The SiJrfc Rvligjm. 
Vol. VJ (piew Delhi: S. Chand & Co. r reprint, 13G3; originally published in W), 
P- 356- 

fl(f KarlaipurMS. i SH/l. This is the oldest recced of Mi ra's poem lobe Hound in 
the early seven teem been lury manuscript. For moiedetails, see |ohn Stratton Hawley 
and Mark Juergensmeyer, Songs of foe Sdintt of India, pp. 202-3, n. 9. 
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as Lht mountain-lifter is the one she holds most dear.* 1 

The focus of the hymn is the theme of the pangs of separation 
from the divine beloved- Krishna. The intensity of this anguish 
reaches itsdbmx in the symbol ism of sharp arrows afllic ting wounds 
on the tody. The phrase um hi tnpuLi hr/M ['quenched the fire of my 
body") points towards the erotic nature of Mira's love for Krishna.* 2 
It is important to note that the eroiicsymbdism in the compositions 
of the Gurus is toned down from the romantic love expressed by 
Mira Bai in her poetry* 3 This may be one of the reasons why Gum 
Arjan excluded her hymn from the Sikh scripture. The second reason 
seems to be Mira Gal's emphasis on Krishna bhakti, which is contrary 
to tire Sikh devotional approach towards the non-incarnated Akal 
Purakk* 4 A third reason may be linked with Guru Arjan's editorial 
policy to keep the Stkh tradition removed from the Vaishnava 
influence 


3. The Surdas Hymn 

The third major issue in the Kartarpur-Banno debate is linked with 
the incomplete nature of Surdas s hymn, the first line of which is 
recorded in the Kartarpur manuscript in the Sprung mode H followed 
by Guru Arjan's comment on Surdas, it created a great deal of 
confusion for later scribes who struggled with this textual problem 
and offered varying solutions to it. first, most of the scribes of the 
Lahore tradition did not record even this single line in their copies 
of the Adi Granth * s Second, some scribes did record the single line 
after Guru Aqafrs comment on Surdas (though this was not the 
convention) l** Thirds some scribes omitted the single lineofSurdas, 
but they attributed Gum Arjan's hymn to Surdas instead.* 7 Fourth, 

^■Hawley and hiergensmeyefr ibid, p. 131. 

w I am playing hLde and aeefc with him. robed in [tils struck offive colors. 
Disguised as I wai. he caught and beholding his beauEy I made myselfover to 
him. body and souDSee A 1. Alston. Dfwlwrual Porm of Mirabai (Delhi: Motilat 
BanarsJdass, 1980), p. 42 

For marital imagery in Sikh bha'kk sac Uurudharam Singh Khalsa, Cum Ram 
Dot in Sikh TLiaficioij [New Delhi: Harman Publishing Ho us^ 1337), pp. 47-9- 
H McLeod, Cum Natuk and xTu Sikh Rthtfon, p. 214. 

“Guru NanakDev University Library MS* 1034 [1 666), 1 351b (or 337a. second 
numbering); Punjabi Uni venhy Museum Jo^aj MS(1667), PUM ff 2,f. 5&3b; British 
Library, MSS OR. 2153 {1745), £ 721a [or 71&a). 

^Una Sahib MS ff 2 [jeventeenlh century), f. 493b; PUM MS #6(1692), L 525k 
BL MSS OIL 2743 [early nineteenth century), f. 690b [or680b). 

* 7 GNDU MS 41084, f. 398b (oi 3&4a); BLMSSADD. 25,680 (early nineteenth 
century], f. 6B8a (721a). 
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late;scribes of theBanno text recorded Surdas's complete hymn in 
their copies of the Adi Gianih- 6fl All of these scribes failed to 
under stand Guru Arjan's editorial policy. 

This single line of Surdas's hymn is to be found in.the Kartarpur 
manuscript followed by a blank space Jt is worth noting lhat early 
manuscripts of the Banno recension also contain only this single 
line,** 9 It reads as follows: 

Saul (man), turn your back on those who shun The lord^ 

The opening line of Surdas s hymn stresses the urgent need to 
completely cut oneself off horn the company of those people who 
have shunned the lord .This line inspired a response from Gum Arjan, 
and this is the main reason why he retained it in the Adi Granth 
while he excluded the remaining lines of the hymn. This unique 
instance illuminates t to different aspects of Guru Ar]an s editorial 
policy, namely the exclusive and inclusive attitudes towards the 
compositions of the bhagats. 

In order to find the reasons for excluding the remainder of 
Surdas's hymn, we must examine the complete version of it Jt reads 

as follows: 

Soul (man), turn your back on those who shun the lord. Tell me, whaLgood 
is there in giving cobras milk? Serpents can never surrender their venom. 
(1) Refrain Why waste camphor by feeding it to crows or squander the 
water of ihe Canges on dogs? why array an ass In an aromatic seem? Why 
be jewel a monkey? (l) Do you really think an arrow can pierce a fallen 
stone, even if you empty yourquiver of them all? SaysSurdasc Once you've 
dyed a blanket black, there's no point hoping for a different hue, (2) 71 

Clearly, Surdas, like Kabir, describes the obstinacy and heedlessness 
of sinners in the formulaic expressions: 'you can'tpiercea stone with 
an arrow; and d if you dye a blanket black, the colour will never 

^Kanpur MS [1642), f. 414a (originally there was only Lhe single line, but some 
other hand completed the hymn iftudi later]: 10LMSS I'fcnj, C5 [1727. £ 617a). 
Cl [1738,1. 51Gb), FI (1758, f. 618b], D3 (1764, f 906a), D1 (1848, f. 608b); 
BL JvLSS OR. 1125, £ 576 a (608a); Trinity College Library, Cambridge MSS R. IS3 
(1743-1843), f 750b. 

^TUnna Bhai Ramkishen, Parts la, Curd Lia Bekhan MS (1G53J, f, 665b; DBSSK 
ME # 3 (1673), f, 536a: PUM MS * L £ 613b; IOL MSSPanj. D2 (eighteenth century], 
f. G15b and John Inlands Library, Panj. MS * 5 (lateseventeenth century), f. 385a. 
7 %aitarpur MS. £ BB5/2. 

^Sri Cum Granth Trust, Coventry, MS # 506. 1 have adapted this translation 
from lohn Stratton Kawley. Sur Das: Peel, Singei; Saint (Seattle: University of 
Washington, 1984), p. 135, 
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change' 75 Here Surdas appears to be strongly opposed to any kind 
of association with sinners. Fot him, sinners are totally lost and for 
them the doors of liberation are closed. 

Surdas's view is directly opposed to the optimistic Sikh view [hat 
it is never too late to lurn'towards Akal Purakh and that every sinner 
is a potential sant. This seems to be the reason why Guru Arlan 
accepted only the first line ofSurdas's hymn and edited out the rest 
of the hymn. However, he offered his response to the issue raised in 
Sutdas's hymn. His comment reads: 

5a rang Ma ha la 5 Surdas 

There is one supreme being, known by fcrace through the true Cum. 

The devotees of the lord abide with him (alone). They dedicate their mind,, 
body and everything else to him and remain joyously intoxicated by the 
divine music of the word (dfnini,, metody). (1), Refrain. They are relieved of 
alt evil at the |mere| sight of the lord; |fnom him) they receive all that they 
need. They have nothing io do with anything else except for the sight of 
(hisj beautiful form (1) Those who, discarding die beauteous lord (rkm), 
s eek anyth ing el se are 1 ike 1 eeches su eking leper's bl ood O Surdas' the lord 
has grasped my man in his hand, and has granted me (the everlasting joy of| 
the spiritual world (pana/efe). (2.1.8.) 

(M5„ Sarong Surdas, AG p 1253) 

Here, by employing the phrase siam stmdar (beauteous lord), an 
epithet used for Krishna, Guru Arjan addresses Surdas In his own 
terms. But Glani Guid.it Singh wrongly attributes this hymn to Sur 
Das Madan Mohan, a different poet from Surd as. There is no thematic 
or verbal correspondence (except the rhyme scheme) between this 
hymn and Sur Das Madan Mohan's hymn that he quotes from the 
Ela r Saha i pothi^ This hymn is dearly Guru Ar)an r s comment on 
Surdas. 

Guru Arjan stresses the point that saintly people (bar loft) always 
abide in the company of Akal Purakh who is mystically present in 
holy fellowship. In contrast with Surdas, Guru Arjan's emphasis fails 
upon high lighting the good ness of the saintly people ratherthan on 
the wickedness of sinners. He does employ the highly figurative 
expression of leeches sucking leper's blood [kmti mnijok) to describe 
the pathetic condition of those who shun the beauteous lord (siam 
sundar). Tn the final analysis, however, he provides them with the 
hope to come out of their present predicament, and invites them to 

?J ihkL, p 135. 

bis Jirfofl 1 Cum Gtmlh Sahib., pp. 584-5. 
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become pari of the Sikh sangat and to enjoy the slate of blissful 
ftifwi 74 through devotional singing. 

4, Namdev's Dhana&ari Ilymn 

One extra-canonical hymn of Namdev is usually found in the 
Dftanaiari mode in some later manuscripts of the Adi Granth. It is 
not recorded inthe Kartarpur volume, which clearly indicates that it 
was turned down by Guru Arjan at the time of the compilation of 
the scripture in 1604. it reads as follows; 

Dbanasari 

His [tortoise-form's] river (ftimni) constitutes seven oceans and his daughter 
3s [this huge} earth. I cannot wash the feet of that lord, whose back is so 
vast! (l) I sacrifice myself toy ou.O father cowherds t am lyingon the ground 
[to worship you]! I am just as meek as one can be! [ 1} Refrain, The two and 
a half paces of land was asked [from the demon Bali] by the dwarf -form, 
whose limit cannot be blown, I cannot wash the feet of that lord, whose 
cosmic feet are so huger (2 J The giant boar-form rescues the earth [by raising 
i tout of the ocean depths) on one of his tusks J can no t wash the feet of that 
lord, whose teeth are so strongl (3) The half-lion and half-man form of the 
lord emerges ]ffom a pillar to destroy the infidel King Htranykashlpu], I 
cannot wash the feet of that lord, whose nails are so sharp! (4) Namdev's 
master is Krishna of the Yadu clan, the most beautiful lord, the enemy of 
Mura the demon, Heis the divine beloved, the wearer ofthegariand of wild 
flowers, the destroyer of pain and fear. (3) 75 

This hymn is the most striking example of Krishna bhaktL Here 
Namdev presents the four important incarnations (avatars) of Vishnu 
i n his native Marathi style, Inthe first insla nee h e refers to the creative 
power of the giant tortoise in relation to the earth. Hie original myth 
is better known as the tortoise-form (kacchapampa or hutmavatfim), 
for supporting Mount Mandara when gods and demons chum the 
sea to obtain th e elixir of im mortal! ty. 

Secondly, Nam dev refers to the story of the dwarf-form fbavanrup 
or tnmumnipa}. Three cosmic strides of Vishnu form the basis of this 
myth. Hie demon Bali, usurper of Indra's power, grants two and a 
halfpaces of land to Vishnu when he comes to him in the guise of a 
dwarf Bali hospitably washes Vishnu's feel to welcome his guest, 

^According to the teachi ngs of (he Gurus, the ultimate condili on of bli ss fii L sah aj 
is achieved when the spirit ascends to sach khand (the realm of truth), a goal which 
may be reached before (he physical death which is jis final seal. 

t ^GNDU MS 10&4,f. 222b{or 2€Ba); UK55 KM5 3, f. 312a (written in the margin 
i n a different ha nd)i John Hylands LiUajy, Panf MS 5, f 227ar University of Cambridge 
Trinity CJuPege Library. MSS ft.] 9.153, f. 412b. 
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and then Vishnu assumes his cosmic shape, traversing the earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven, and destroying the demon. 

Thirdly, Mam dev describes the myth of ihe boar-form {burdhurup 
or varahavatam). According to this Vaishnava story, the giant boar 
rescues the ear Eli by raising! t out of the ocean depths on one of his 
tusks. 

Finally the Maharashtrian sant refers to the story of the man-lion 
form of Vishnu {narasimhavatam). It is this form which destroyed 
the infidel kingHiranyakashipu H who threatened his own son Prahlad 
with death because of the son's devotion to Hari. The king had been 
given a boon of invulnerability in day or at night, by god, man, or 
beast, inside or outside his palace. To overcome it the lord appears 
at twilight as a man-lion inside a pillar and reaches out to dismember 
the L demon king with his nails. 76 These stories of Vaishnava 
incarnations played an important role in the devotional tradition of 
the Maharashtrian sants. 

An analysis of Namdev's extra canonical hymn may provide a 
due to Guru Arjan's editorial insights. The most plausible reason 
why he did not accept this hymn in the first place seems to be its 
link with Krishna bhakti through the worship of the incarnations 
(avatars} ofVishnu.'Hiis was deemed contrary to the Sikh devotional 
approach of worship of the non-incarnated divine., 77 It is quite 
possible that Guru Aijan's outright rejection of certain hymns of the 
sants may have created some resentment among the followers of 
these sants who may have tried to interpolate those hymns in the 
Adi Granth text later. This may be theprimary reason for the diversity 
that we encounter in the early manuscripts of the Adi Granth, 
especially the Lahore and Banno traditions. 

5. Trilodian's Gujari Hymn 

There is one extra-canonical hymn ofTrilochan in the Gujari mode, 
which was first recorded in the Lahori bir written in sambat 1667 
(1610) during the period of Guru Hargobind. It is important 
to note that this hymn ofTrilochan is not to be found in the 

76 These four nonei si* adapted from the description of Krishna's unfold form, 
Ki Wn in Barbara Slater Miller, ed and Erw»/lffl¥ Sang oflhe Dark Lard: layodevds 
Gitagovinda (NewYork: Columbia University freast pp. 21-L 

77 For the explicit rejection of avatars In the Gurus' [bought, see M L Ara 7, AG, 
pp. 350-51; ,M3 r Vadaham 3, AG, p. 559; M5, Bhairau L AC, p. 1I3G. Also see Nothin 
htein, "Guru Nanak's Comment on the Vbishanava Ula r H in Haibans Singh, ed., 
QnGumNamk (ralkla; Punjabi University, 1975 )j pp. 495-SOL 
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Kartarpur volume. Evidently Guru Arjan had not approved its 
inclusion when he finally produced the authoritative text in 1604. 
It appears in some later manuscripts of the Adi Granth. 11 reads as 
follows: 

Gujari 

O [man] E Why [do you run after] the nine treasures and the touchstone? Why 
worry about the legendary tree (halap) of plenty [which provides] 
unexpectedly? Who should l ask for boons when my lord preserves my honour 
and blesses me with abundance^ 1) (My lord is] Gobind, Gobind* and Gobi nd 
□lone! I do not seek anything from any one else except Cobind, I praise the 
name of Gobtnd (alone]. (1) Refrain. [The state ot| liberal ion'is Itself the 
slave*girt of Gobind r although the renouncers of the world are absorbed in 
Shiva [for itj. AH the great eight magical powers are their slaves, but I have 
nothingto do with these things, (2} One must abandon this wrong thinking 
that the knavish tricka create delights [in life). Why don't you look inside the 
mm and contemplate? The devotion (hhagah) to Gobind is the only good 
[thing, which creates] pure delights, (3) One must listen to the stories of 
Gobind, Tell me who has seen |Gobind] with his own eyes? the name of 
Cobind is always wondrous and Gobi nd is always on the lips of the sants. (4) 

|The devotion to> Gobind is the devotion to bhagavata, like a mosquito my 
mind is always intoxicated [with the love of Gobind?). Trilochan says: Listen 
O man! 1 seek the one who is free from the world. (5.2] 7a 

Clearly, the key word in the hymn is Gobind, which is an epithet for 
Krishna. This word is probably a Prakrit form of gopendra, which 
means chief of cowherds. The linkage of ardent devotion to Gobind 
with the 'Bhagavata 1 worship {jgobind Jteri bhau bhagavat) further 
supports the Vaishnava context of the whole hymn. 

The real issue here appears to be linked with the question of 
allegiance. Was Trilochan a mrguna sant or a sagurn bhagat? It is a 
well-known fact that Trilochan was a contemporary of Namdev and 
that both of them were Maharashtrian sants. In this context. 
Vaudeville makes the following observation: 

In the Maharashtrian tradition, ihesanlS are not ortlyth ought of and referred 
to as Vaishnava bhaktas or bhagavatas. but are specifically identified as 
varkaris, the devotees of Lord Vuthala of Fandharpur ... It is indeed the 
popular cult of Vhthala that gives the Maharashtrian sant tradition as a 
whole its characteristic Vaishnavs flavour. The popular cult ofVitihala as a 

7K fograj MS, PUM 2, f. 234b (written in the margin in a different hand); PUM 
MS L IT 269fo-269a (laterdeleted vfii h harra]); British Library, MSS ADD.21 G&D, 
ff 322b-323a. 
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young cowherd boy merges into the cult of Krishna as cowherd, and Vitthala 
himself is identified with Krishna-GopaL 75 

Clearly, there was a kind of hybrid sent tradition In Maharashtra, In 
the light of thia observation it may be stated that Trilochan was both 
a nirguna sant and a saguna bhagat. Like Namdev, he may have had 
different allegiances at different stages of his life In thia context, 
John Stratton Hawley compelling!/ argues that we must "exercise 
caution when we apeak of ihe great contrast between nirgjmis and 
sagimts in the early or "classical" period of North Indian bhaktL the 
hhahti kal [or the devotional period ]'®° 

It was, however, Trilochan J s sant outlook which was most 
acceptable to Gum Arjan and that was the main reason for including 
four ofhis hymns in the Adi Granth. The present hymn stressing the 
Vaishnava ideal of bhakti wasj of course, not included at the time of 
the compilation of the scripture It may have been the case that the 
later followers of Trilochan failed to understand this important 
editorial stance and were primarily responsible for interpolating this 
hymn in the earllest copy of the Lahore tradition. Clearly, the activity 
to include such extra<anonical hymns in the Sikh scripture began 
only after the execution of Guru Arjan in Mughal custody. 

Conclusion 

This study has revealed that itwasGum AmaiDas who was primarily 
responsible for the introduction of lhe bhagat ban! in the Sikh 
scriptural tradition. He seems to have done this to enlarge the base 
of the early Sikh community by stressing social equality. Guru Arjan 
made further selection of ihe bhagat bani when he prepared the 
first canonical text of the Adi Granth. Indeed, some of the bhagat 
material was edited out through the process ofselectIon and deletion 
at that time. Guru Arjan was certainly concerned with Identifying 
the circles from which a particular com posit ion emanated as well as 
w ith its message. 

The hymns of the bhagats from the saguna (with attributes) 
school, who place emphasis upon worship through image and myth, 

7y Chaito(te Vaudeville, TheShaiva-VauhruvaSynthesis in Maharashtrian Santmn.' 

in The Stmis, p. 216. 

^John Stratton Hawley, The Nkgun/Sigun DLuLneriao 3n Early Manuscript 
Anthologies of HSndJ Devotion; in David N. Lcranzen ed.. ffkakli Rdigion n JVorth 
lndi±- Cdfftmyjiiiy Miftrir/ and Political Acddn [Albany: Stale Universal? of New York 
Fraa. 1535), p. 174, 
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were least acceptable to Guru Arjari. Tims the hymns of Mira Rai 
and Surdas {except the opening line) were excluded mainly because 
tliey were both worshippers of the amorous and anthropomorphic 
Krishna,Guru Ar Jan even rejected thosehymnsofthesanlsofniiguna 
(without attributes) school that were coloured with Yaishnava or 
tamric ideals. It is important to note that these sanfi are otherwise 
included in the Sikh scripture, This process of the selection of b ha gat 
bani highlights both the exclusive and inclusive aspects of Guru 
Arjan's editorial policy. In other words, the selection logic favours 
those poems of the medieval bhagat* that stress nirguna (formless 
divinity) religiosity and social equality and are in general conformity 
with the Sikh Gurus' line of thinking 

The inclusion of the bhagat bani in the Adi Granth further 
illuminates the doctrinal concerns of the Sikh Gurus, Evidently the 
process of its integration in the Sikh scripture was based upon the 
recognition of two major points, First was its harmony with the 
Gurus' thought in i ts broad o utlines. Second, i ts di ffcrences w Lth the 
Gurus' thought at essential points were highlighted to demonstrate 
the distinctive Sikh viewpoints. These reflections of the Gurus on 
bhagat bani were crucial fbrsha ping the emerging Sikh identity. These 
points become obvious from the Gurus' comments on the verses of 
Kabir, Shaikh Farid, Surd as and Dhanna, It should be emphasized 
here that the net effect of the Gurus' comments on the bhagats is to 
cement firmly the bhagat bani In the Sikh scriptural tradition. 
Although a dear distinction is maintained between the writings of 
the bhagats and those of the Gurus, thebhagat bani has always been 
part of Sikh worship in the congregational setting. 
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THE ADI GRANTH TRADITIONS 
AND CANON FORMATION 


Thus, some scholars distinguish sharply between Scripture 
and canon, where the one is authoritative and open (that is, 
open to supplementation and constant revision), and die 
other is dosed and fixed Or, in other words, from the 
technical standpoint of literary or textual criticism, with Its 
speda] concern for die final form of documents,, canonization 
frequently refers simply to an offida! dosing and fixing of 
texts in a form that is declared to be authoritative {for 
whatever paiticular tradition] against all prior, competing, 
eccentric, and subsequent books and versions. 1 


T he creation of an authoritative text by Guru Aria n involved 
sustained labour and rigorous intellectual discipline over a 
considerable period of time, Sikh scholars frequently make 
the claim about the original Kartacpur bir "to be the work of the 
infallible Guru Arjan and a meticulous amanuensis of the calibre of 
Uhai Gurdas r 2 They further claim that a!! the later manuscripts are 
copies of the Kartarpur bir, and that it was fixed, static in time H with¬ 
out families and recensions.This preconceived assumption becomes 
most problematic in any academic inquiry. It is a confessional state¬ 
ment which raises the expectations of the scholar who wants to see 
perfection in early manuscripts, or even in the Kartarpur manuscript 
itself But this hope is belied in the actual survey of old manuscripts. 
In spite of Guru Arjan's remark able editorial achievement in estab¬ 
lishing the first canonical lextin 1604, thereemeeged three different 
recensions of the Adi Granth in course of time. Was this due to scribal 

*Omld L Bjuna, Hmmetundki: Andm and kiad&m (New Haven and Lon dour 
Yale University Pr£*£ r 1992), p. G5, 

2 PSar Singh, Gatfid, p. 2. 
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errors committed in the process of copying by later scribes, or Inten¬ 
tional tampering with the text by some groups within the Panth? 
The issue of the origins of the Adi Granth traditions, therefore, needs 
to be examined thoroughly in the light of the situation of the Sikh 
Pan thin the seventeenth century. 

The existence of textual families hints at some period of isolated 
development of texts. They developed in differemgeographical areas 
in isolation from one another in the process of repeated copying 
and correction over generations of scribal activity. They are 
distinguished especially by different sets of readings, buialsobyother 
features including orthographic and grammatical peculiarities. When 
textual families co me together they cross orconflate, or bring a textual 
crisis in which recensions! activity occurs, 3 The examination of early 
manuscripts of the Adi Gianth has revealed that in certain instances 
later scribes simply failed to understand Guru Arpan r s editing 
principles. That is why they diverged from the text of the Adi bin In 
this context Piar Singh's work becomes quite significant in that it 
lays emphasis on Independent collections and sporadic compilations 
which throw d a flood of light on the proclivities—preferences, 
insights, and modalities of their compilers.' 4 Tndeedj the scribal 
activity was rather encouraged within the early Sikh community. 
Once three recensions of the Adi Granth became popular in different 
areas, the later scribes faithfully copied iheir manuscripts from the 
versions of the Adi Granth available to them. 

It is crucial to understand, however, that all kinds of scribal errors 
caused by poor handwriting, failure to grasp i he meaning of certain 
words, fatigue, or just plain carelessness, are to be found in all the 
extant manuscripts. A major work prepared under the auspices of 
the Sh iroman i Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (SCFC),Amritsat 
identified thousands of &udh path {correct reading) and asudh path 
(incorrect reading) by collating old manuscripts of the Adi Granth. 3 
The numerous path-hhsd (variant readings) identified by Sant 
Gurbachan Singh KhalsaofBhindran Thksal in theTfaitaipurbirare 

3 fiank Moore Cross. Vrobkms of Method in the Textual Crilkism of the Hebrew 
BibJt r in Wendy Dunigcr OTIaherty edL r {ht Critical iWye/Stferfd Tkctt [Bciktley; 
Berkeley Religious Studies Series and Graduate Theological Uni on, I £>79), p, 47. 

'■Far Singh, Cdziia, P- 35. 

5 Kandhir Singh, Kurtdan Singh and Cian Singh Nihan^ eds, Sri Cwn Crtmlh 
Sahib Ji dktt Samha-sdntkkn Ate Platan Hath Ukhk PaiuftBirart da Pamsapar Path- 
c?j Stfc/n", Paris MV (Amritsar: ShiromanL Gurdwara Praiwidhak Commiuee, 

1977). 
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of the same nature, and can be explained easily. 6 Piar Singbn however, 
labelled them as 'grave error&r' on the basis of which he questioned 
the authenticity of the Kanarpur bit itself / 7 In my view, ii is not fair 
to raise the question of authenticity on the basis of scribal errors 
alone. More recently, James A. Bellamy has provided the results of a 
ma jor survey on the Qur'an with the purpose of isolating copyists 1 
errors in the text and emending them wherever possible. 3 He argues 
that most of the mistakes that we find in the QuTan are ofthe same 
son that occur in other manuscripts.iheygive us some insight into 
how the Qur'an was composed and copied Certain mistakes, he 
argues resulted from misunderstood corrections in the text; that is, 
the copyist (or dictator] caught his mistake and corrected it but a 
subsequent copyist misunderstood the correction and so produced 
a new error. Bellamy concludes his last article as follows: 

Non-Muslim Koranic scholars agree that Mu ham mad, in one way or an other, 
composed the Koran, so they tend 10 lay all the problems of the text at his 
doorstep, usually without considering that mistakes in the tradition of the 
text as well as in the sources from which parts of !%>ran were drawn might 
be at fault. Perhaps one may hope that this and the preceding articles will 
go someway toward setting the record straight, 9 

Indeed, the noteworthy point is that we cannot expect perfection in 
the manuscripts inscribed by human hands. In proposing some 
emendations to the text oftheQufan, Bellamy has done a scholarly 
job, but he is not concerned with the issue of actually revising the 
text. That decision lies with the Muslim community. He further 
suggests that in order to be sacred a text does not have to becorrect. 10 
There are numerous mistakes in the texts of world religions, yet they 
are held as sacred scriptures by various religious communities. 
Scriptures are sacred because of human involvement. 

Here, 1 propose to treat the issue of canon formation according 
to the more radical power criteria rather than literary criteria. 
According to this power hypothesis, significant textual variations may 
reflect the diversity of the Sikh Panth, but they occur due to either 

& Gurbachan Singh KViakir Girb&ni Parti Oa.iFwn {Amritsar Bhal Mehar Singh & 
Sms, Slh edn. 1P8S; 1st eda 1 SOT), pp. 252-4. 

7 Piir Singh. CfliAfl, pp. 104-ti, 

8 James A Bellamy, Some Proposed Emendation s to the Text ofthe Koran; .JAGS. 
VoL 113, no. 4 [itoa); 5C2-73; and More Proposed Emcmlalicns to the'Hart of the 
Koran; JAOS. Vol. 116. na l (IPP&); l%-204 

*iba<L, p. 203. 

^Personal db^jssion with Professor James A, Uelbmy. 
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factional divisions or external interference in the affairsofthe Panth- 
Asa result different groups may have provided isolated contexts in 
which several textual families developed. In particular, the issue of 
external interference in the affairs of the Panth by the Mughal 
authorities became apparent when the Muslim revivalists celebrated 
Guru Arjan's death in Mughal custody For instance. Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi, leader of the Naqshbandi movement in the Punjab, rejoiced 
at the execution. In a letter 10 Shaikh Farid Bukhari (Mir Murtaza 
Khan), the most influential Mughal official of Jahangir and the 
persecutor of Guru Arjan, he wrote: 

These days the accursed infidel of Goindwal was very fortunately killed. It is 
a cause of great defeat for t he reprobate H Indus. With whatever intention, 
and purpose they are ki lied—the humiliation of infi dels 3 s for M u slim s 11 fe 
itself. 11 

Guru Arjan's martyrdom definitely changed the course of the Sikh 
movement. Although the Sikh sense of identity was heightened as 
an immediate result of the crisis, it soon created a situation which was 
conducive to sectarian tendencies within the Panth J.S. Grewal has 
suggested that during the century following the death of Guru Arjan, 
the Sikh Panth underwent a considerable degree of transformation, 
which was largely due to external interference in the affairs of the 
Gurus and their followers by the Mughal officials. This interference 
he argues, introduced a strong element of disunity in the Sikh 
Panth. 11 The issues of external interference by Mughal officials and 
factional divisions, therefore, must be addressed here to discover 
their possible impact on various groups within the Panth that were 
seeking to promote their versions of the Adi Granth. 

Lahore Recension 

The traditional Sikh sources are quite silent about the origin of the 
Lahore recension of the Adi Granth. It was prepared in Lahore in 
16 ID when Guru Hargobindwas imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior 
by the order of Emperor Jahangir, In this context, the author of 
writes: 

tl Fiiedrnan Yohanan, 'Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Image in the 
EyesofFasTerir/ (Ph.O. difisenaiior, McCSII University r 1966), p. 111. 

ia J.S. Grewal legacies of ihe Sikh ftisl for the TXvontkth Century 1 in Joseph T. 
O'Conn e II fit a L Sikh Hhtory vnd Jb&gita m ihg Twentieth CCTTujy (Toronto: University 
ofTofonlOr Center for South Asian Studies 1988), p. 21 
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The late Empexor jJahangir]sentHargobindto the fort ofGwaJioron account 
oflhe balance of Lhe dues of fine that he had imposed on Afian Mai. He 
remained for twelve years in that place, where they did not allow that he 
might eat salty food. During tins time the Masands and the Sikhs used to go 
and bow down to the wall of the fort At last the late Emperor by way of 
kind nes h gave freedom t o the Guru. 13 

Guru Hargobind was evidently arrested because of the shift in the 
role of the Gum in the direction of increasing poll tical and military 
involvement He traditionally donned two swords symbolizing lhe 
spiritual {pin) as well as lhe temporal [min) investiture. He also built 
theAkalT^khat (throne of the immortal lord) facing the Ha rimandir 
(the Golden Temple of Amritsar), which represented the newly 
assumed role of temporal authority. Ftom the Sikh perspective, this 
new development was not at the cost of abandoning the original 
spiritual base. Rather, it was meant to achieve a balance between 
temporal and spiritual concerns. From the Mughal perspective, 
however, Guru Hargcbind's life-style posed a danger to the state. 
Once again, the auth or of writes: Many hardships 

confronted him. One of them is that he (Guru Hargobind) adopted 
the form of soldiers? girded sword against the practice of his father, 
kept servants and took to hunting.' 14 

[n.the context of lhe present discusskin, Bhai Gurdas makes it 
quite eKplicitthat Guru Hargobind's wayof life was indeed different 
from that of his father Guru Arjan. The following famous stanza 
deals directly with the issue: 

Hie earlier Gurus sat peacefully in dharamsalas; this one roams the land. 
Emperors visited iheir homes with reverence; this one they cast into gaol 
No rest for his follower* ever active; their restless Master has fear of none. 
The ear Her Gurus sat graciously blessing; this one goes hunting with dogs. 
They composed thebani for listening and singing this one neither composes 
jthe bani| nor sings. They had servants who harboured no malice; this one 
encourages scoundrels. Yet none of these changes conceals the truth; the 
Sikhs are still drawn as bees to the lotus. The truth stands firm? eternal, 
changeless; and pride still lies subdued. 15 

Here, Bhai Gurdas provides us with firm evidence ofthe change which 

13 See Gemda Singh, 'Nanafc Eantbis'. Th? Punjab Part md PmmU Vol r t, part 1 
tApril 1367), p, 62 

14 Lbid.p 62 . 

^Vferan Bhai G'urdaj. 2&: 24. The translation is taken from the one given in H*w 
McLeod, SiJfffwm (London; ffenguin Books, 1937), p. 35. L have added the TraTuLacion 
of the fifth ]ine r .mLasing in McLeod's translation. 
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took place under Gum Hargobind. in the first six lines of the stanza 
he poses the problem as he sees it in the contemporary discussion 
among the Sikhs, and then provides his own answer in the remaining 
two lines. Asa loyal disciple of the Guru he defends the new martial 
response as 'hedging the orchard of the Sikh faith with hardy and 
thorny frftflr tree J|fi 

One of the most significant features or the Lahore recension is 
the omission of specified heroic tunes (dhunis, that is, instructions 
with regard to the musical style in which the partial lar vars were to 
be sung) at the beginning of the vars (ballads) in different raga 
sections of the Adi Gramh 17 Traditionally the recording of these 
tunes is associated with Guru Hargobind, who is generally credited 
with introducing the practice of singing the ballads of the Adi Grant h 
to popularheroic tunes in order to mfese martial sprit in his followers. 
For instance, the following passage from the Gmbilas Chhevin 
Putashahi clearly points to the inclusion of the dhunis in the Adi 
Granthby the sixth Guru 

When the ime Guru [ArjanJ saw in the court all the prominent Sikhs 
inrioding [BhaiJ Buddha, sitting there in one pbot; he addressed Hargobind 
with his words of advice; 'Listen to my commandment attentively,’ Then 
the master repeated [BhaiJ Buddha's words (which he had traditionally 
spoken as a prophecy ai the birth of Hargobind j: You have to fight fierce 
battles. Pay attention with single mind to the singing of the twenty-two 
ballads (vars), which we have recorded in thegranih. You should Include 
heroic tunes a t the beginning of those vars, which you like most,' 15 

Although this Gurbtfos is attributed to an eighteen th<entuiy poet 
Sob an, the various references to Maharaja Ranjit Singh demolishing 
Nurdin's sami (inn} to construct the pool ofTam Tkran and mentioning 
Harimandir as being golden, dearly place the document in the early 
nineteenth century. 19 The Sikh community of that period seems to 
have created the tradition of the inclusion of the heroic tunes in the 
Adi Granth as the result of the decision taken by Guru Hargobind. 

The tradition ofthe inclusion of the dhunis in the Adi Gran th by 

lfi Umn Bhai Qrdm t 2G: 25. 

1? The MS copies of d ic Adi Granth that do not contain the heroic tunes sire: Eure 
&avuffci *jJj bir (LG54), Kmgah luiittrlL^Lj.SdTtnafctfwU l#r (1G71) and 
vatt Inr (Curu Coblnd Singh's period}. See C.B. Singh, ftrtcJji'fl Bsrurt pp. US, Lft3-7 F 
205 and 337-30. Also see Chapter 2 of this study p. 10L 

:S Giani Inder Singh Gill (amp.)-Sri Curitfos Prtfifaijii 6 (Amritsar; V L izir Hind 
Press, 1977% p. ?Q 

1? 5urjk Elans r A Asamsiuafanfl/SHrJi Hbturrfrvrn SiWi Ifrnttrrr, p. 270. 
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the sixth Guru does not explain the fact That these heroictunes had 
al ready been entered alongside thevamn the Kartarpur manuscript 
in the same hand. In two instances, that ofVar Asa and Vfrr Majh, the 
writing'appears somewhat finer because the specified tunes were 
written with a different pen by the same scribe li is to be noted 
however, that the tradition or entering directions about specific 
important musical tunes was already well established when the 
Go i ndvai poth i s were written. The t wo extan tcopies o f the se vol u m es 
provide a clear evidence in this respect. 20 Further seven vars of the 
GNDSI MS 1245 p an earlier recension of the Adi Gram h, are assigned 
the specific heroic tunes to which they are supposed to be sung. In 
most cases these tunes are mentioned in the index only. In the two 
cases ofGuru Nana Ids VrtrMrtfhar and Guru Ram Das's Var \faddham r 
however, the tunes are specifically stated at the beginning of their 
texts in addition to the index-entries 21 There is another significant 
note in the Bitavat mode, specifying that Guru Aryan's hymn (upama 
jot m kahi mere piahh hi) should be sung to the musical style of 
(dfwmflfcrt hi chaf ), 22 The musical style of Dham&f/D/itfFntfr 
in which the drum beats followed a particular rhythm of dhamar tal 
was a popular folk style in those days in north India. This folk style 
is commonly sung at the time of weddings or on other happy 
occasions 2 * 

On the whole the dhunis are to be found in the beginning of the 
following nine vars in the Adi Cramh: 

1 Guru Nanak's Vm Majh is to be sung to the tune of a popular ballad of 
Malik Murid and Chandarhara of the Schian dan, two brave chiefs of 
Emperor Akbar who died fighting against each other. 

2 Guru Ar)an r s Var Gtwrfls to be sung to thE tune of Rai Kamaldi and 
Maujadi, a well-known ballad of the time, which narrates the story ofa 
fight between two Muslim Rajputchiefo who were related to earh other 
as uncle and nephew. 

3 The var In the Aw raga by Cmu Nanak is to be sung to the tune of a 

popular ba Had of the s lump-aimed Ajraj r the son of a king named 

Saiang, who fought a battle against his step-brothers to win the throne 
of his father. 

i0 Fw details, see Chapler 4 of ihb stud# p. 133. 

31 CNIXIMS 1245. ff. SSlaand 117U. 

13 GNDU M51245j.7m 

iJ A famous Punjabi singer. Narinder Mbs r who died on 28 June 1337, used la 
sing her songs in Dhtfmd? styk See Dttilf Hawaii ZdiFfcMd (6 luLy 131)7), p. B. 
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4 Guru Amar Das'e var in the Gujari mode is to be sung 10 the tune of a 
popular ballad of^kandcr and Birahim, which narrates the story of a 
fight between two local chieftains. 

5 Cue u Ham Das's var in the \bdeham raga is to be sung to the tune of a 
ballad of Lallan and Dab liman, two R a jpus farmers of Kangara who fought 
on the issue of sharing water during Times of famine 

6 Guru Amar Das r s var in ihcRnmakali mode istobesungto the tune of a 
popular ballad about lodha and Vita of the Purban clan, two Rajput 
brothers who fought valiantly against the forces of Em per or Akbar, 

7 Guru Ram Das's var in the raga is to be sung to the tune of a 

ballad about Mahima and Hasna^ which narrates the story of a fight 
between two Muslim Rajput chiefs 

« GuruKanakVarin iheMd/wrraga is to be sung to the tune of a popular 
ballad about Rana Kailash and Maldeo, two brothers who ruled over 
I am mu and Kashmir respectively and fought against each other at the 
insilgaTion of the Mughal Emperor. 

9 Guru Ram Das's var in the Kanara raga is to be sung to the tune of a 
ballad about Musa,, a brave man who fought against a King who had 
married his fiancee. 5 * 

These vars must have been quite popular in the Punjab during the 
period of Guru Arjan or even before, fhe minstrels fdhadhis) used 
to sing them among the rural people, particularly the Jats, to amuse 
them with heroic stories. It was a favourite pastime of the people of 
the Punjab to listen to the singing of these ballads. 25 

Guru Arjan probably selected heroic tunes for the singing of the 
varsof the Adi Granthin order to reach out to the rural audience. That 
was why these dhunis became a part of the text of the Kartarpur 
manusoipL Presumably the tradition of singing the vars to heroic 
tunes may have begun during Guru Aryan's period or even before with 
the specific purpose of attracting rural people especially the lats, into 
the Sikh fold. It should be emphasized, however,, that the dhunis were 
selected only for their musical directions, and not for the purpose of 
propagating the heroic stories behind them. There are other such poetic 
genres which are modelled on folk tunes in the Adi Granth. These 
folk tunes were adapted because of their social significance. 36 

It is entirely possible that the singing of the vara to the musical 
style of heroic tunes by the dhadhis was further encouraged by the 
sixth Guru. Also, the spirit of militancy was heightened within the 

74 Shahadarwh' pp. 137, 31S, 4S2, 508. 585, EW, 123 7, 1276 and 1312. 

^^han Singh. Ihe Batttxd of God and Man [ Amritsar: GMDU, 19S2), p, 10, n. i. 
2f Tof derate, see Chapter 4 r p. M 
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Sikh community after Guru Arjan was executed in 1606 in Lahore, 
Tliis resulted in the consolidation of the community against the 
Mughal authorities who were responsible for the death of the Guru. 
Thisgrowing militancy must haveatarmed the Mughal officials, who 
wanted to tone do wn this spirit by creating dissensions within die 
ranks of the Panth. This they would have done through indirectly 
influencing certain groups to exdude thesedhunts from the text of 
the Adi Granth. Hie origin of the first bir of the Lahore recension in 
thee ity of La hore ma y further Je nd support to t his theory. An alternate 
explanation maybe proposed; namely, that some groups with in the 
Panth thought it unwise to be provocative and hence decided to 
omit these tunes from their copies of the Adi Grantfr Presumably 
these groups still held sant beliefs and did not approve the shift 
towards militancy in the affairs of (he Panth. Whatever the reasons, 
it is certain that the dhunis were consciously omitted from the text 
of the Lahore recension. 

If the present illuminates the past in any understanding of historical 
processes, then it will be useful to look at a recent phenomenon. When 
militancy within certain sections of the Panth was heightened as a 
result ofthe Indian army's assault on the Golden Temple complex in 
1984, the Government of India banned dhadhi music specifically and 
the playing of all var music in general 27 Despite this ban bus drivers 
in Punjab had dhadhi tapes playing continually in their buses while 
driving from town to town and the music shops defiantly displayed 
dhadhi cassettes^ 8 Notwithstanding the defiant attitude among the 
Punjabis in general, there are always certain individuals and groups in 
the community who support thepolides of the government ofthe day. 
These people may be doing so to protea iheirown interests, but at the 
same rime they can play a divisive role in the community at large. 

Other distinguishing features ofthe Lahore tradition are related to 
the concluding section of its text and the two extra hymns byTHloehan 
and Namdev. Should the scripture end with the message of Guru Arjan 
in the Mmcfamm and the concluding shaloK or with the praise of the 
Gums in the panegyrics by the bards, or with the shaloks ofthe bhagats? 
These woe the concerns ofthe scribes who diveFged from the text created 
by Guru Arjan. First, it is important to note that the epilogue of the 
GNDU MS 1245 ends with panegyrics by the bards. This was an earlier 

17 See Louis E, Feneth. Haying the 'Came of Loire': The Sikh Uadi Eton of 
Martyrdom' [PhD. thesis. University ofTorwita 1994), p, 14, n, 5. 

Jfl For more delails on dhadhi music, see Joyce Peci^rew, 'Song* of the Sikh 
Resistance Movement; inAiJranMafJjcfFaUfWinlei PP< 105-11. 
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sequence which was revised by Guru Aijan in the Kartarpur bir. tn 
certain cases, the compilers of the Lahore recensions wete just following 
an earlier convention. They were following 'first Gurus, then bhagats 
and then others' principle in deciding the sequence of the epilogue of 
the Adi Granth. Second, in certain other cases the compilers were 
following 'first Gurus and then bhaga ts' pri n d pi e to end the epilogue 
with Shaikh Farid's shaloks. Finally, the presence of two ortra hymns 
ty Namdev and Ttilochan strongly suggests that their followers were 
responsible for the insertion of these hymns into the soi ptu re. These 
hymns were originally turned down by Guru Arjan, 

The examination of the manuscripts of the Lahore tradition has 
revealed that a significant number of them originated in the (viratpur 
area during the period of Guru Har Rai (1644-61). This tradition 
continued to be popular in some sections of the Pa nth right up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. A copy of the Lahore 
tradition that was written in the early nineteenth century Is kept at 
the British library in London. 19 This is perhaps the only copy of the 
Adi Granth which contains a solitary couplet attributed to Guru Har 
Rai. It comes after the Mundavimi as follows: 

There is one supreme being.known by grace through the true Guru. 

Shalok Mahala 7 : Sri Har Mai ji Ka Bclana ('the voice □/ Sri Guru Har Rai') 

Those on whom the true Cum bestows h i s benevolence, they are kept in hi s 
refuge, I a m devoted t o the one, Nanak, who goes to have a glimpse of the 
Guru (jmi kau iatgunf daia bare tini rahhe cham laejj nanah (tin babharami 
jin gpr ditkajaif ]? 0 

The introductory formula used in the beginning of this couplet ('the 
voice of Sri Guru Har Rai') dearly places it in the context of 
hagiographic material produced by the Sikh community. It is, 
therefore; a later incoiporation in the text of the Adi Granth. The 
couplet may have had its origin in the oral tradition popular in the 
Kiratpur area where the people had been converted to the Sikh faith 
by Guru Har Rai. The scribe must have intended to have Guru Har 
Rai represented in the Sikh scripture. 

Banno Recension 

The origin of the banno recension of the Adi Granth is explained by 
at least two traditions. According to one, Bhai Banno got permission 

British Library, MS Or. 274B. 

"British Library, MS Or. 2748, f. 740a. 
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from GuruArian to borrow t he original volume for one night and to 
take it to his village, Man gat in Gujarat district, to show it to the 
Sikh congregation there. The lengthy journey afforded him the 
opportunity to make another copy. Another tradition states that Bh a i 
Ban no was entrusted with the responsibility of taking the original 
volume to F-ahore for binding and he made his copy with the help 
of a number of scribes while on this mission, 11 

A passage from the Mnhima Pmkash (1776) contains t he foil owing 
observation on the origin of the Banno text: 

It so happened that many hands wrote the volume. Some hymn* were 
dislocated from their proper places. This volume is known as the 'Khara 
missal' Jt is different from the‘Gurdas missal'.^ 

-The name Khara missal derives from Khara H which is said to be an 
earlier name of Mangat village. The above passage reflects the late 
eighteenth-century understanding of theSikhcommunity concerning 
the origin of the Banno text. It also reveals the existence of an ongoing 
debate within the community on the issue of its differences from 
the text of the Adi Granth inscribed by Bhai Gurdas at the dictation 
of Guru Arjan. The tradition that many hands wrote the Banno text 
cannot be sustained in the light of the actual examination of the 
manuscript kept at Kanpur, Frjtam Singh states that 'the internal 
physiognomy of the MS does not support the sloiy that different 
copyists had combined to prepare a quick copy' 11 

The traditional explanations must be set aside at the outset in 
order to examine critically the origin of the Banno text. The name of 
Bhai Banno does not appear in BhaiGurdas's list of prominent Sikhs 
of Gunn Arjan. 3 * Hera the primary issue is: who was re sponsible for 
the Banno text? The apocryphal tons inserted at the end of it may 
provide some help in answering this question. Sahib Singh has 
discussed this issue in detail in his book Mi Bir Bare. He adopted 
the method of comparing the parallel phrases, passages, and other 
linguistic expressions occurring in the apocryphal texts at the end of 
the Banno text and the Bitfer janam-sakhis, especially sakhi 125 
concerning the discourse with Vira Nau Malar and sakhi 36 concerning 

sl GiajiL Rajinder SLngh Cat, Bhai Banno Darpm an Jrtunt Bir (Jalandhar: £2/ 
3-D Central Tam, lBB3) r pp. SQ-7. 

3i Sarup Daa Bhsdla.Mflrti^iYdtasJj (Patiala: Bhasha Vihhag, 1971), p.373_ 
5i Pritam Singh, 'Bhai Banno's Copy of the Sikh Scripture;/mi mdJqfStart Suidite, 
XT(2)(19S4J: lit. 

Varan Ertiri Curdm 11: lfl-23. 
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Baba Nanak’s visit to Mecca. He argues that in the old manuscripts 
of the Banna text, the apocryphal shaloks attributed to Curu Nanak 
are som et imes enti t led malar noli hoi ss which i s the same ti t le aa 

thatofsakhi 125 ofthe Bala tradition. A^in, there is an actual ^rbal 
correspondence between them: the typical expression virsalamalekh 
kmai khudai sachu chau (brother, peace be with you and may you 
speak the truth with the blessings of God!) of the Banno text 
resembles with the yarsalamaletii bora khudai sachuchauof the earliest 
Baia janam-sakhi (1658)<^ 

Further, the following apocryphal shaloks ofthe Banno text are 
actually cited in thesakhi 125 ofthe Bala text 

At whose [Akal Purakh's) door there area hundred thousand Mu ham mads 
and a hundred thous and Brahmas, Vlshnusand Shlvas. There are hundreds 
of thousands of Ram as. who claim to be the greatest of a 11, and there are 
hundred i of thousands of "ways" [religions) and hundreds of thousands of 
sectarian garbs The re are hundreds oft housands of celibates, philanthropists 
and ascetics.There are hundreds of thousands of Gorakhs and hundreds of 
thousands of masters ofthe master-jogis... 

These shaloks presumably had their origin in the hagiographic 
literature [janarn-sakhis) produced by the Sikh community. They 
were primarily intended to exalt the image of Baba Nanak over the 
religious leaders of both Muslim and Hindu traditions. They are not 
to be found either in the two available copies of the Goindval pothis 
or in an earlier recension, the GNDLT MS 1245. Moreover, the style 
ofthese shaloks does not match the authentic sayings of Guru Nanak. 

Furthermore, there are verbal as well as thematic similarities 
between the second set of apocryphal shaloks attributed to Gum 
Nanak in the Banno text and thesakhi 36concerning GuruNanak's 
visit to Mecca: 

ShalokMl (Banno text) 

The ait the fire, the water and the soil ire four elements which are used In 
the making of ihe human body The fifth element is added by the spirit of 
'puce god J (pak Khuddi) to create people... 

Bala janam-sakhi 36 

The first ruh or spirit is the air- which is known as an angel (fariskia). The 
second one is the fire, which is called by the name of a jinn or demon. The 
third spirit is the water, which is likened with the godly form. The fourth 

%e CunJita Sckhun MS, Jndex mtiy. 

Kirpal Singh, Jamm-idthi Prampara (Patiala: Punjabi Uni versify, 1969), 

p. 318. 
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spirit isthe soil whfch is the secret evil spirii.TheCifih spirit is Cod himself, 
who keeps the foil r filled with lave The four (element sj; are thus established 
[in making the human body} by the total grace of Cod ™ 

Clearly, these passages reflect discussions with a Muslim audience 
about creation. On the basis of his analysis of verbal and thematic 
similarities, Sahib Singh concluded that the responsibility for the 
composition of the Bannotesl rests on the shoulders of the HindaJis, 
the authors of the Bddjanam-sakhis* who inserted the extra material 
in the text of the Adi Granth 37 The Hindalis formed a schismatic 
group which evidently regarded itself as Sikh but which accepted 
the leadership of a rival claimant, Bidhi Chand, son of Baba Hindal 
of Jandiala, in opposition to Guru Hargobind, Bidhi Chand had 
married a Muslim woman and evidently responded to the reproaches 
of the Sikhs by turning apostate. 3 * In this context, J.5. GrewaJ has 
suggested that the Hindalis occasionally aligned themselves with 
the Mughal administrators. 33 If this Is correct, Sahib Singh's theory 
that extra material was inserted in the Banno text by the Hindalis is 
valid because the Hindalis served the purpose of the Mughal officials 
of creating dissension within the ranks of the Panth. 

Sahib Singh's theory about the origin of the Banno version still 
seems to be too simplistic a view of what was probably a complex 
phenomenon. It should be emphasized that he reached his 
conclusion about the Banno text by comparing the apociyphal 
shaloks attributed to Guru Nanak with the text of the Bala 
janam-sakhl which is the work of the heretical Hindalis. However, 
when the apocryphal Ratim-vuda t a composition of twenty-five 
stanzas in flamofeoK raga, is examined j the conclusion seems to point 
in another direction. Consider, for instance, the following passage 
from the Ufl tan-mak\ 

The five senses should be kept under complete control The tongue should 
nevcrutteruntruth. Thus one knows the secret of millions and millions of 
wisdoms. The mind should be focused in the realm of the sky (or the tenth 
door]. One should water the lower regions (of the body) and fill the pool of 
the sky {with the vital energy through the practieeof hatha yoga). Then one 
should bathe at the Trfrem. The seven (mind, intellect and five senses of 

^ Sahib Singh, Adi Sir Bare {Amritsar Singh Brothers, fourth edn, 1987; first 
edn., 1970), pp. 176-fil 

m W.K McLeod, EatfySikh JtadMon (Oxford: Clarendon I j xcssl 13S0} F p, 17. 

Gmvalr *A Perspective on Early Sikh History 1 , in luergensmeyer and Banker, 
etb. Sffcft Svelte v. p. 37. 
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knowledge), 40 ihe five [senses of action) and ihe ntne (bodily orifices) 
should be kept under control. Nanak thus describes the attributes of yoga. 
[4 J The (vital energy) Tfees in the east and then comes to the west. Both rhe 
sun [considered in yoga to con [rat the right-hand channel of the body) and 
the moon [considered In yoga to control rhe left-handchannelofthebody) 
should be mingled together within oneself (in the sahaja. state). In the city 
of ihe heart one shouk) realize the way. There one should understand the 
mystery of the difficult way [of hatha yoga). One should thus see all ihe 
sides of sst r west, north and south of the nine dimes of the earth [within 
oneself), Nanaksays: [ these arel the attributes of the yoga. [5) 41 

Here the word Triveni represents the confluence of the Ganga, 
la muna an d Saras wati. It is the most auspicious Hindu bathing-place 
at Fiayag, Allahabad, In yogic terminology it represents the 
meeting-place of three important channels of vital winds (prams): 
the sushumm nadt or the innermost channel situated within the 
spinal chord, the Ida-nadi and the pingala-tuidi respectively located 
on the left and the light of the spinal cord. The vital energy in a 
yogi's body is conceived as a female serpent (feuTuZahni-j'Jifltat), resting 
at the mukdham chakra, the base of the spine between the anus and 
the genitals. She is awakened by various techniques of hatha yoga 
and passes to the tenth door (ifosam duar) via the various chakras 
(lotuses) in the spinal channel (sushumna-nadi), where she unites 
with the Paramshim (the primal teacher of the yogis). This merging 
of Shiva and shakti within one's own body is the final goal of 
kundalini-yoga, when the yogi experiences supreme bliss (mafiA 
sukha) and enters the mysterious sahaja state. 42 

Eviden dy t he Raum-mda is an exposition of hatha-yog^ technique; 
which obviously cannot be the work of Guru Nanak. ?t is definitely 
an Udasi account, which was edited out of the earlier recension when 
Guru Arjan produced the first canonical text of the Adi Granth. 4 * It 
is quite possible that the revision oft he received texts may have caused 
some resentment among ihe Udasi Sikhs, who followed ascetic ideals 
and practised hatha yoga techniques. They may have joined forces 
with the Hindalis and members of the Bhatra com munity to insert 

™$hd?odara£h, Vd. IV, p. 1332, a 33. 

4l The meanings of the terms of this passage are taken from C. Shackle, A Cuiu 
Namk Gbssary [London: 50AS, 1581} pp. 7,30, 105, 1G4,173 and 252. 

an analysis of the kundalim-yogi see Hardd Upward, -fun* and Eastern 
Thought [New Yolk Stale University at New York Pten, 19S5), pp. IQ5-24, Also see 
JvL FJia.de, Vfrfj: ItanurttAfy 1 and freedom (London: McCld land. me), 

**The JtflEan-mdJa wa. anrihutedto Gym Nanak is already to be found in the 
GNDUMSl243.f. 1237a. 
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the extra material In the Banno text. 44 This they would have done 
originally in Khara Mangai in Gujarat district, which ultimately 
became a fertile area for the proliferation of the Banno version. The 
first Ban no birwas prepared in 1642 when the centre ofS inactivities 
had already shifted under Guru Hargobind from Amritsar to Kiratpur 
in the Shi valik hills. This theory of the origin of the Ban no tradition 
therefore represents the union of HLndaU, Ifdasl, Bhatra and 
brahminical interests. It supplements the factor of external 
interference byt he Mughal officials with the internal pressure created 
within the Sikh community as a result of disagreements over Guru 
Aryan's editing principles. It is not simply a conspiracy theory, but 
rather a radical hypothesis which illuminates the power struggle 
between different groups within the Panth. 

Hie Banno version came to the fore during the second half of the 
seventeenth century, as a result of political disturbance which 
promoted Hind all influence. During the eighteenth century the 
situation oft he manuscripts oft he Adi Granth changed dramatically 
with the Banno version assuming predominance. Two decades ago 
W.H. McLeod employed the argument of the predominance of the 
Banno version amongst early manuscripts to supportlhe theory that 
the Banno recension might actually represent the original text- 45 
This theory cannot, however, be sustained in the light of the oldest 
manuscripts, Edwards Hobbs offers two arguments against the textual 
theory based on the majority of manuscripts. First, they are always 
the ones that are of recent origin than the older ones. Second, they 
are the ones that haw gone through more copyings. ^ The real reason 
for the predominance of the Banno version during the eighteenth 
century is that that was a period of turmoil for the Sikh community. 
This provided ample opportunity for the Banno group, particularly 
the Hindalis, to exert their influence with the help of the Mughal 
officials. In those circumstances. theXhalsa had no time to bother 
with the issue of an authentic text of the Adi Granth, for they were 
preoccupied with fighting for survival. It was, therefore, the Banno 

4 *The text of tfdkfta! Rah Mufvflm Raje Sivmitbh hi has references to the Bhatra 
community, for a derailed analysis of ihetexi,jeFW.H, Udjeod/ltalrikai Rah Mukam 
Raje Si van a bh Ki T Funjdb History Cmf&vna Pntxetdm&s* Fourth Session {March 14- 
lfj im), pp, 

4S W.H. McLeod Tine Sikh Script ure& Some Issues', in Juergensmeyerand Barrier; 
€<h r SlhhSiudUs t jk 101 , 

^^Sk Edwards Hobbs. An tnlroduction t o Methods ofTeitual Crklusm', S n Wend y 
Dutuger OTIaheny. z± T lheTexts [Berkeley ReligpousStudies 
Series and Theolc^ca] Union r 8-9. 
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version which was widely used in the Parsth during the eighteenth 
century, although other vets ions were a bo to be found occasionally 
We need to look at the actual survey of the manuscripts of the Adi 
Gran th from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

A rare manuscript of the Banno version written by Bhai Hari jas is 
preserved by 1st Battalion of the Brigade of The Guards Mechanical 
(2 Punjab) of the Indian Army I was able to ©Gamine this manuscript 
through the courtesy of the Commandant oft he Battalion,. Colonel 
Jatindei Singh, during my visit to India in the summer of 1994. Ihe 
following inscription is written on the Army display-board: 

1st Bn Bde of The Guards Mech (2 Punjab) 

The Hdy Gratuh Sahib: 

1 The Holy Granthwas written during the times ofCim) Goblnd Singh H 
The tenth Sikh Guru, ByShri Harijas Dass possibly before AD 170 K. The 
Holy Grant hhasihe following details: 

fa) Procedure for making ink used in writing the Holy book. 

(b) Names and daiesofdeath anniversaries ofall the Gurus except the 
tenth. ! 

2 The Granth Sahib was possl bly handed over to the Bn d uri ng parti lion 
for safe custody by refugees who were under grave threat. 

ChatuUni [Canopy) and Chibbas |Arca); 

1 The original C handac i was presented to Ma ha f a ja Panpit Singh by Nizam 
of Hyderabad who In turn presented it to Golden Tfemple. This had seven 
golden chibbas. 

2 The replica Chandani has one pure gold and seven silver Chibbas. 

The Army Gurdwara has carefully preserved all theseitems, and they 
have recently taken steps to preserve the manuscript of the Adi Grant h 
with special chemical treatment The most beautiful chandani is 
indeed the replica ofthe original which was unfortunately destroyed 
during Operation Blues tar of 1984, Photographs of these rare 
artefacts are in my possession. An actual examination of the 
manuscript reveals the following details: 

First the actuai date of the writing of the manuscript is given at 
the end of the index in folio lb as follows: 

The autograph ofthe Guru was taken in sambat 1702 (1645) on the fifteenth 
day of katik (November). The gianth was written at Khuiam through the 
grace ofthe Gum by Harijas, a servant of the Guru, it was written at the 
command of the Gum. Please forgive my mistakes. Read the letters carefully 
by paying attention to the vowel-signs. Repeat: Guru! Guru! Guru! Guru! 
Guru!, true! true! true! true! true! true! and thou! thou! thou! 
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This early date suggests that the manuscript was copied from a 
volume originally written Insambai 1702 (1645). Again, the second 
entry i n the index folio claims that'the index was prepared in samba i 
1704 (1647) in the month ofkadk (October-November) when the 
Gum's autograph was taken:' However, there is no autograph oft he 
Gum to lie found in the volume. Harijas was simply copying the 
actual words from die earlier volume mentioning the autograph 
{hisan} of the Gum. He himself did not get any autograph when he 
prepared his copy at Khuram, a city on the bank of river Khuram i n 
Afghanistan, 47 It certainly points towards the area where the Banno 
version was popular. 

Second, the presence of the compositions of the ninth Guru at 
their appropriate places in all the raga sections dearly indicates that 
the manuscript was prepared during the period of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The only significant exception is that Guru 1>gh Bahadur's 
raga Jaijavanti comes after faitimri raga in folios 283b - 284 a. Also, a 
single couplet attributed to Guru Gobind Singh is recorded in folio 
538a among the shaloks of the ninth Guru. 

Thirdj the text of So Pumfcfr is not to be found in the introductory 
section of the volume on folio 5b. Guru Arjan's complete hymn in 
the Ramtikali mode Is recorded in folios 371b-372a. Similarly Mira 
Bai r s hymn and Stirdas's complete hymn are to be found in folios 
429b and 476a respectively. Another significant feature of this 
manuscript is that it has thirty-three shaloks of Guru Nana k recorded 
in the section of Salok Varan 12 Vadhik instead of the usual thirty- 
seven. The remainingfourare included in the shaloks of Guru Amar 
Das, It clearly reflects the tradition when the final form of Snick Varan 
t£ VhdhcJe was already fixed. 

Finally all the usual apocryphal texts of the Banno version are 
included at the end of the volume. There is an important date with 
respect to the first pmhash (splendour) of Sri Guru Granth Sahib 
given at the end of the volume as sambat 17B4 (1727), followed by 
the symbol of JK Oankar. This symbol waa usually regarded as the 
bhcg mark which was written at the time of the complete unbroken 
reading (akhand path) of the spipture.lhis hand written note may 
reveal that ihe liturgical tradition of akhandpath may have started 
in the early decades of the eighteenth century, 4 * 

* ? Kahn Singh Nahha, CtrrifirtMif JfritarrrtJfrt? 1 MaJidrt .Kraft (Patiala: Bhasha Vlbhag, 
4lhedn.l9at)j p. 3B3. 

^Harl^as MS, lit Bacration of the Brigadeaf [he Guards Mechanical [2 Punjab^ 
Army Gurdvxara. 
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There is a large number of manuscripts of the Ban no version 
which are still extant at different places. The following table givers 
the date of writing and the location of these manuscripts: 


Table 7,1 Manuscripts of the Banno Recension 


No 

MS# 

Date 

Location 

1. 

I’anj. MS 5 

165D {i) 

lohn Rylands Library, University of 
Manchester 

2 : 

MS 504 

1711 

Guru Gran ill Sahib Tiust (CGST). 

CovEntiy 

3. 

MS SOS 

I Slh century 

GGSTj Coventry 

4. 

Panj. MSSC5 

1727 

India Office Library (JOL), London 

5. 

Pdnj. MSS Cl 

1736 

' iOL* London 

6. 

MSI 

1740 

Collection ofTarlok Singh. Harrow 

7. 

MS 2 

1744 

Collection ofTarlok Singh, Harrow 

a. 

MS Or. 2159 

1745 

British Libra iv (BL]. London 


MS 115594 

1755 

Fun jabi U niverary Li brai y (PU L), 
Patiala 

10. 

Pdnj. MSS FI 

175B 

IOL. London 

n. 

Panj. MSS D3 

1764 

IOL. London 

12. 

MS 1154 G 4 

176S 

PUL, Patiala 

13? 

Pan). MSS D2 ' 

iiihcenvliry~ 

IOL, London 

14. 

MS R. 15.153 

1743-1843 

Trinity Colleger Cambridge 

15, 

MS Or, 1125 

19th Century 

BL. London 


An actual examination of these manuscripts has, however, 
revealed that there was no single text of the Banno version during 
the eighteenth century, since all of them varied from one another to 
some degree. 

There were other versions that appeared during the eighteenth 
century as a result of interaction between the scribes of the Banno 
textand those of the Lahore text For instances a manuscript written 
In 1730 (aambat 1737 manghar vadi 5) and kept at Dr Balbir Singh 
Sahitya Kendra in Dehradunj follows the usual concluding sequence 
of the Lahore tradition, but it also includes the extra material of the 
Banno version,"® 5 G,B. Singh has gi ven a detailed analysis of a 
manuscript, writ ten in samhat 1B26 {1760 ) and used by the Dhaka 
Sangat, founded by the missionary activities of a Sikh named Bhai 
Hatha, which represents another variation of the union of the Banno 

49 Also see MS Add. 25,68Q r kept at the British library. It was written In the 
nineteenth century and provides anoiher example aft he com binati on of [he Ban no 
and Lahore traditions. 
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and Lahore traditions. 50 In Dina and Kangar, another such version 
was used by the Sikh community of the Malwa area of the Punjab 
and its manuscript is preserved at the Punjabi University Museum 
Tliis manuscript was presented to Punjabi University by Sardar Jagmk 
Singh Bran son of thelate SardarCurmh Singh Brar, a former Minister 
in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, It is a beautiful manuscript 
representing t lieu n ion of the Lahore and Banno traditions, with the 
whole of lopji in coloured artwork- It is claimed in the manuscript 
note to be a late eighieenih<entury document. Its artistic style, 
however, reveals that it was written in the early nineteenth century, 51 

Tradition records that Bhai Mani Singh prepared a new granth in 
the early eighteenth centuiy by adding the bant of the Dasam Granth 
to the Adi Granth, He changed the sequence of the contents by 
arranging all the hymns according to their authors instead of the 
ragas. For instance, all the works of Guru Nanak are placed collectively 
at the beginning of the volume and are followed by the works of 
other Gurus in the order of their succession. As a resulto f this new 
scheme, bhagat bani was separated from the works of the Gurus, 
which appeared at the end of the volume a Her the works of the tenth 
Gurl It was followed by the varby Sana and Balwand, the Saddu or 
dirge by Sunder, the panegyrics in praise of the Gurus by the Bhatts, 
and the apocryphal texts of the Banno version. A manuscript bearing 
the daiesambat 1770 (1713) is still extant and itis preserved by the 
family of Raja Gulab Singh Sethi of New Delhi. It is believed to be 
the copy written by Bhai Mani Singh, although its date is given 
unconventionally at the end in a different hand. Rattan Singh Jaggi, 
who examined this manuscript in the 19305* considers this volume 
to be 250 years old, dated to Bhai Mani Singh's period 52 

According to tradition, the Sikh community of that period did 
not approve Bhai Mani Singh's innovation and they placed on him 
a curse that he be cut Limb by Jimb in the same manner as h e had 
broken the sequence of the Adi Granth. 5 ^ This story may well be an 
attempt to subvert the understanding of the contemporary Sikh 
community concerning the death of Bhai Mani Singh, according to 
which the actual blame for his death was placed on his own conduct 

w C.Ek Singh, Pmchin Firm, pp. 

5] See PUM,MS#4. 

S2 A detailed dcscjiptkm uf [his manuxnpt is gSven in Rattan Singh laggS, Bhai 
Mani Jimni tfe Radiana (Patiafca: Punjabi UnLvcrelty H J; pp 33-43. 

S3 See Rattan Singh Jaggj Kesar Singh Chhibbar da Bansavali-nama Dasan 

FatshabianKa,' fiarutfi, VoL II (Chandigarh: FanjabJJiuveraly. 1372), pp. 135-0, 
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rather than on the Mughal officials, who weie primarily responsible 
for his death. The tradition ofBhai Mani Singh's involvement in the 
creation of the new version ofihe Sikh scripture thus appears to be 
well founded. Moreover, the existence of a manuscript which 
combined the Adi Granth and the Dasam Granth into one volume, 
dearly points out that during his period a new version appeared in 
the Sikh community. Obviously there were several different versions 
of the Adi Granth. all of them differing to some degree, which were 
being used by various Sikh sangats in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, 


Damdama Recension 

The origin of the Oamdama version of the Adi Granth Is explained 
traditionally in the Car bilas ^pleasure of the Guru) literature. 
Accordingto this t^planation, Guru GobindSingh prepared the final 
recension of the Adi Granth at Oamdama Sahib, Talvandi Sabo in 
Bhatinda district, in sambat I7G2 (1705), when he added the works 
ofihe ninth Guru for the first time. For instance, the following passage 
r> from the Gurbilas Chhevin Pakishahi, written in the early nineteenth 
century says 

Having gone to the Mai wa land |the Guru] then established there the Kanshi 
[th e centre o f I earn i ng]. 11 e named it Damdama, the provider of IIberatlon 
and sustenance. There he dictated the AdiCramhr and included the bank of 
the ninth Gum In it. There are fifty nine sabads and fifty seven shaloks [of 
the ninth Guru). Anyone who reads them with a spirit of detachment from 
the world rises above the desire to kill Like Kan.shi, Oamdama removes 
sufferings. The people there become scribes, perfect In every way. The 
Damdama fair was manifest for the whole world. Anyone who learns to 
read and write there will not be bom again, 5 * 

It is clai med here that Guru Gobind Sin gh prepared the final recensi on 
of the Adi Granth at Oamdama by adding a collect ion of works by the 
ninth Guru to the original compilation. This is not correct, since the 
baniofCumlegh Bahadur ha dalready been incorporated in a number 
of manuscripts immediately after his death. The point to be noted is 
that a single couplet, attributed to Guru Gobind Singh in earlier 
manuscript^ became part o fthe fifty-seven shaloks ofthe ninth Guru. 55 

^Ciani Inder Singh Gill (jfl-nfp.), Sri GtnbUas PciiajMW 6 f p. 170. 

following shalok [no. ^4) is attributed to Gum Gobind Singh in [‘UM 
MS G. wri Ittxi i n : 'Strength has come, the bondage is broken an d a 11 the resour ces 

are ihert LordF everything s in yourpow^r. You are my only rcfiigef 
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Giani Gian Singh records a similar tradition in his Sn Guru Pamh 
Prakosh (1870) that Guru Gobind Singh dictated the whole of the 
Adi Granth from memory to Bhai Mam Singh: 

Mam Singh was appointed amanuensis. Everyday two watches of lime were 
fixed for ihe purpose Jof creating ihe scripture]. As the Hue Guru kept 
dictating, sotheSildi kept recording the ban i. Tile project was completed in 
several months. Thus was prepared the Adi Granth, A new volume of the 
original Guru Granth was prepared in this way. This is how that volume 
came to be known as the Damdama bir or recension.* 5 

The author further claims that he had learned this story from oral 
tradition This final version or the Damdama bi^ he says, was lost to 
the Sikhs daring their war with the Afghans in 1762. 57 This 
traditional story of the loss ofthe Damdama bit however, jg already 
to be found in Rattan Singh Bhangus Sri GurPanth Prakash written 
in 1841^ 

There is certain evidence that Guru Gobind Singh made an 
attempt to standardize the text of the Adi Granth and thus correct 
the problem of the circulation of three different versions of the Adi 
Granth during his period. Although he approached Dhir Mai's 
descendants at Kaitarpur to obtain the Adi Bit he did not succeed in 
persuading them to part with the volume, 5? A number of copies of 
the Kartarpur text, however, were available at that time, along with 
two other versions of the Adi Granth. It was these that he used to 
prepare the Damdama version ofthe Adi Granth at a resting-place 
(damdama) in Anandpur Sahib in the last quarter of die seventeenth 
century.: Further the bani of Gum Tegh Bahadur had also become 
part of all the different recensions of the Adi Granth immediately 
after his death. 

Harbhajan Singh briefly mentions two manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth, written in sambat 1739 (1662) and sambat 2748 (1691), 
which contained the works ofthe ninth Gum at appropriate places 
with raga/d/awintf following thePriAhari mode in the standard way. 
He calls them Damdama versions because they were written at a 

s ^ianilGrp^Singh(saHi^) J SffGurp«ir3i PrflfcaikVbL £ [Amritsar Mamnohan 
Singh Brar, 1373), pp„ 
warn 61-2. 

^ Rattan Shghtihangu, Sri GurlMh Prsfaas^ ed. feet Singh SitaJ (Amrittau Sakh 
Itihas Research Board, SCPC, 1984), p, 4SD. 

S W,H. McLeod. iteUKupaftiigh [Dunedin, Mew Zealand:Univereity 

of Otago ftcHL 1387). p. 210. 
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place called by that name in Anandpur Sahib.^ 0 These two volumes 
did not contain the extra material of the Banno text. These copies 
(nos 97 and 14) warehoused in the Sikh Reference Library Amritsar, 
and were destroyed in 1984 during Operation Blues tar 

However we have other testimony concerning the manuscript 
written iri sambat 1748(1691) that comes from Udasi Hama in Das, 
who examined the manuscript held at the Sikh Reference Library in 
1969. He writes the following brief notes: 

1 Thelcipu [of Guru Nanak] istopted from the man usmpi written in Gutu 
Ram Das's hand {jupu Guru mmdai jiu hian dasahhata n fca nakalu). 

2 The works of the ninth Guru are available in the volume (maftdb 9 di 
bani rmujud hot}* 

3 Thevolume follows the sequence of the Damdam a version [birdamadami 
yrihakram di 

r 

Clearly, the first point refers to the convention that is generally 
followed in the copies ofthe Kartarpunradition, When the works of 
the ninth Guru were added to this volume it became the Damdama 
bir ofthe Adi Granth, It is evident from these brief reports that the 
copies of the Damdama version, the manuscripts of which existed 
before Operation Bluestar in 1984, were current during the period 
of Guru Gobind Singh along with other versions of the Adi Granth. 
Khushwant Singh has also mentioned the presence of two 
manuscripts of this version compiled before Guru Gobind Singh's 
arrival at Talvandi Sabo, Damdama Sahib, in 1704.^ I have recently 
examined an eighteenth-century manuscript of the Damdama 
version of the Adi Grantfo written in 1796 (sambat 1854 pohvadi 
10), which is preserved at the Reference library of Punjabi Sahit 
Akademi at Ludhiana.* 53 This manuscript was donated to the Library 
by Dr. Gurmukh Singh Bedi- 

The Standard Version ofthe Am Granth 

A careful survey of the early manuscripts reveals that there was no 
one version of the Adi Granth that was accepted by all the Sikhs in 

£ ®tlaEbha]an Singh.. Curfcanf Samp&dan Nlmai (Chandigarh: Sainim Prakatban. 

isflUpfxm-z 

ftl Swami I lamam Daj LTdaii, Mi Sri Cum Cramk Saftibjidian PUraidn fltran u 
Wnr r Part IE (Kapurthala: Kanlesh Ayuivedx: Phannesl, 1970], p,76. 

& Khushwant Singh. A Ifiscory ofthe Sikhs, \frl ] (Delhi: Oxford University Pm, 
fifth impression, IPMJ. p, 93 P ru 35, 

Acc it iefi& P Punjabi Sahit Akademi Refer e:ice Library, Punjabi tthavan, 

Ludhiana. 
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the eighteenth century. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Sikhs were using more tlian four different versions of the Adi 
Granth Maharaja Ranjit Singh's rule (1799-1839) brought settled 
conditions fbt the Sikh community. Further expansion of his territories 
brought people from different backgrounds into the fold of the Sikh 
faith. Italsocreated a situation where different group within thePanth 
began to argue over the text of the Adi Granth. This development 
provided an opportunity for the standardization of the written text. 
Moreover, in order to consolidate his power Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
abolished the institution of gurmata (intention of the Guru as 
expressed in the collective decision of the Sikh community) and tried 
to downplay the doctrine ofGuru-Fanth, a doctrine that affirms the 
mystical presence of the Guru within the corporate body of the Sikhs. 64 
He also made efforts to bring forward the doctrine of Guru-Granth, a 
doctrine that affirms the religious authority of a scriptural Gum, and 
therefore he needed a standard version for this purpose. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh patronized the Sodhis and Bed is, the direct 
descendants of the Gurus, who received veneration because of their 
distinguished origins. He was able to procure the original volume of 
the Adi Granth from Sod hi Sadhu Singh of Rartarpur by using his 
political influence, for the purpose of having a sole authorized canon 
prepared. This is evident from the testimony of a contemporary 
source Sumj Pr abash, written in 1843 by Kavi Santokh Singh, 

From that day on wards the most beautiful Granth Sahib has remained with 
Dhirmafs establishment. His descendants have been receiving offerings 
|ffom the devotees]. Now the KhaLsa (Maharaja Ranjit Singh) has brought 
this original granth, the pool of nectar |of the di vine word], to Lahore by 
force 10 keep ft With him. Whatever offerings of money and other gifts are 
made by him r all of these are received by the descendants of Dhirmal. He 
has shown compassion In that he did nut grab it[from them). He is prudent 
and knows the teachings of the true Guru, I do not know what will happen 
[to the Adi Cram h| in the future, whether the Pa nth takes possrssi on o f i t or 
it still remains with them. 65 

Here Santokh Singh's daim that Maharaja Ranjit Singh received the 
Adi Granth from the descendants of Dhirmai by using force may 
indicate initial resistance to pan with the original volume. He has 
further expressed uncertainty about the issue of ownership and 

fi4 Tejj Singh maintains that the last gummara was held in IfiM. See SJfeftJsm: Jb 
Id mb and irurinrims (Amritsar: Khalsa Brothere, reprinted 1P7B], p. 44. 

6> translation of the original dtod in G.S. Singh. Pr&ch pi Brivn, pp. 2S0-1. 
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custody of the Kaitarpur manuscript which was being debated in 

the Sikh community at that time. 

The Kartaipur volume, which Maharaja Ran jit Singh acquired in 
1518, was ceremonially installed daily in the Moti Mandir of his 
palace i n Lahore* 6 1 1 was used there fo r die p urpose of standardization 
of the Adi Grant h text, which apparently Look place during die 1 B20s. 
Other testimony on this matter, which comes from the Gazetteer of 
Jalandhar District, published under the authority of the Punjab 
Government during the British rule, states as follows: 

Sadhu Singh, an ancestor of the presentGuru, took the volume to Lahore at 
Kan jit Singh's request in 1810, and received the highest honour as its 
guardian. A daily offering was made of Rs 8<S; and special doles of Rs 600 
were received at each festival oftheamawas (end of a moon) and sankrant 
{beginning of a calendar month); while once a year a valuable shawl and 
horse were presen ted in the Maharaja's name. The Gram h Sahib was always 
taken into camp wlienever a military expedition of importance was to be 
und er taken. 


The date given here appears to be based on some other event that 
took place in IS 3Q concerning Sodhi Sadhu Singh. As the guardian 
of the original Adi Granlh, Sadhu Singh evidently made his fortune 
and increased his influence to a great extent in theMaharaja's court. 
Even his family tree appears on a golden page in 

the Persian chronicle Iqbal-nama, which gives eyewitness reports of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh's court along with the Sikh history starting 
from the period of the Gurus, It is still in manuscript form. The first 
part of this Persian manuscript r written by Raja flam Tota r covers 
events up lo 1849. The second part, written by his son Kaul of 
Kashmir, covers the British rule up to 1SG8, &6 

Maharaja Ran jit Singh had also acquired theBanno birfrom Blial 
RamSingh and Bhai NTidhan Singh of KharaMangat, the descendants 
of Bhai Banno, in 1820/^This was obviously done for the purpose 
of consulting it during the process of preparing a standard version 
of the Adi Granth, This was also intended to resolve the Kartarpur~ 
Banno debate that must have been going on in the Sikh community 


■^Shamsher Singh Aihok 'Maharaja Ranjlt Singh da PustakaLia.,' in CS. Chan 
Sandhu, id., TteSikh Uerita^s (SnuiM: Sri Guru Singh 5a bha, 19M), p.63. 

&7 Upel K Griffin et al. r Cta'tfs and FnrrafiM of Ncte in tie fVtjafr. ifal. 1 (Lahore 


1V4D). p. 167, 

**The manuscript of Iqbat-mma ukept at Sri Guru Granih SiaMb Trust, Coventry 



e Bar irw Oarpanate Kfotm irf ffir, p. 27. 
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during that period. his quite possible ihatthe date of writing of the 
manuscript of the Ban no text was tampered with at that time for the 
purpose of making a claim to an earlier origin. Although the 
descendants ofBhai Banno lost such a claim, they won a jxigir(grant) 
of Rs 7500 per annum from the generous Maharafa/ 0 

kis quite possible that Maliaraja Ranjii Singh appointed a council 
of prominent Sikh scholars to prepare an authorized version of the 
Adi Granth. Although we do not have any historical evidence to know 
the actual details oft his operation, we do have the manuscripts coming 
from that period. As it is always the case, those responsible for the 
actual editing of the text did their best to obscure their own identity. 
The following characteristic features of this canonical text may be 
noted. First, a standard convention was employed to introduce the 
text of the Adi Granth with the words japu nisarm, signifying that the 
}apu of Guru Nanak has become the autograph of the Guru, It dearly 
signals a new emphasis on the doctrine of word as Guru. 

Second, the new version was based solely on the original Kartarpur 
bir with the addition of the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur The 
Kartarpur bir thus became the touchstone for correcting the copies 
of the Adi Granth. 71 Sod hi Sadhu Singh even presented a direct copy 
of the original bir to Queen Victoria in 1853. The manuscript note 
on this volume, by the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore reads: 
Transcribed from the original copy* said to bear the signatures of 
one or more of i he five Gurus themselvesJn the possessi on of Guru 
Sadhu Singh of Kartarpur and by him presented! Another note by 
G.B. Singh reads: 'A copy made by Sodhi Sadhu Singh Ji (Guru of 
the Gaddi at Kartarpur) and presented to Queen Victoria in 1853. It 
is a copy of the volume at Kartarpur (Jallundhar), H This manuscript 
(MSS Panj. E 2}, kept at the India Office Library (London), has 
coloured margins throughout andfolios I b-2a ofthe text are written 
in alternate lines of gold and black, tyith finely illuminated 
margins/ 7 An examination of this manuscript repeals that it is, in 
fact a copy of the Damdama version, since it includes the works 
of the ninth Guru in the usual places. The following two points, 
however, make it a copy of the original bir. First, some folios 

N 

70 ibid 

71 The original gxanih u Lnihepossession of Gtnu Jawsditr Singh, of Kanarpur, in 
Jullundur district, anti this is often refaiced to for correcting of copies or erasure of 
rnE^polaErons; this book La moat carefully guarded' See Cazetteer of tha Lahore District 
1SS3-4 (Calcutta: Calcutta Central ftesSr lSB4j,p 58. 

^lOU MSSPanj.El. 
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(545a-b and 5G7a-b) in the Mam raga were replaced with new ones 
to bring the texts (feudaruci tairnniiiJiar apara and agam agochar 
vepariwake ) into line with the original bir, although the marginal 
comments of the Kanarpur volume, explaining the position of these 
texts, were not written down. Second, in folio 730b, a shalokofCuru 
Amar Das (Wuii vichi mbhu akaru Jmi), which is crossed out with a 
pen in theKartarpur volume, is written herein the margin.The most 
significant point is that the total number of letters in this volume is 
given at the end in another hand; There are nine lakhs ninety-one 
thousand and thirty-two letters in this volume, all of which are the 
limbs (dug) of the Gum Grant h Sahib H,' 7i This note dearly suggests 
the self-understanding of the contemporary Sikh community, and 
how it perceived the Guru Granth Sahib as the living embodiment 
of the Guru' 

Third, the new version was, in fact, a revival of the earlier 
Damdama version, compiled during the period of Guru Gobind 
Singh in the late seventeenth century, which went out of circulation 
due to the turmoil during the eighteenth century. However, in this 
version the place of faljavami raga and the sequence of the shaloks 
of the ninth Gum were fixed. In certain instances, the language of 
the shaloks was modified. The solitary couplet that was attributed 
to the tenth Gum in early manuscripts lost its authorship and became 
part of Guru Tegh Bahadur's shaloks. This may have been done 
intentionally to keep Guru Gobind Singh's authorship limited to 
the bani in the Dasani Granth. It would also indicate that the canon 
was closed by the tenth Guru himself. 

Fourth, neither was the table of the dates of the Gurus' death 
included in the volume, nor was its date of writing mentioned any¬ 
where, Perhaps this was done intentionally to create the impression 
that this particular version represented the everlasting presence of 
the Gurus. Further, this would also help to promote the Damdama 
version among the Sikhs as coming directly from the lime of Guru 
Gobind Singh. The later Damdama tradition was actually intended 
for that purpose. 

Finally, Maharaja Ran jit Singh patronized the scribes who made 
. beautiful copies of this new version, which were sent as gifts to all 
the Sikh Takhats (thrones) and other major gurd war as. He presented 
a beautiful copy of the Adi Granth, with two coloured illustrations 
and finely decorated margins with art work, to Baba Sahib Singh 
Bedi, which is nowin the possess ion of Baba Sarabjot Singh Bedi of 

73 I0L. MSS Panj. £ 2, £ 735b. 
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Una 5ahib. 7 *This is indeed the most beautiful of the manuscripts 
of the Adi Granth that J ha veevcrsecn. A number of photographs of 
this manuscript are in my possession. 

There is no doubt that Maharaja Ran jit Singh promoted the 
copying and distribution of the Damdama version of the Adi Granth 
in the Sikh community. In response to his initiative, some people 
changed their copies of the Banno veision by deleting the extra 
material in order to bring them into line with the new Damdama 
version. For instance, a manuscript of the Banno version written in 
sambat 1837 (1790) was later converted into the Damdama version 
through the use of hartal (deletion) and byreplacing the folios 
containing extra-canonic a J material/ 5 Evidently the Damdama 
version was coming to the fore in the Sikh community in the early 
nineteenth century. At least two contemporary Sikh sources, (Jurbtfm 
Chhmnn Patti dwrJti and Sura) PfrafeasJi, which were written after the 
standardization of the text of the Adi Granth, provide detailed 
accounts of the compilation of the Adi Granth by Guru Arjan7° 
They specifically record the number of bhag^ts included in the Adi 
Granth as fifteen without mentioning Mira Bai of the Banno 
version. 77 This fact alone indicates that they were written after the 
final canonical tot was prepared. It isquitepossiblethattheirauthors 
were members of the Sikh council responsible for the project 
undertaken with the specific approval of Maharaja Fanjit Singh. In 
fact, Samokh Singh had been associated with the Lahore Darbar for 
sometime and was entrusted with the service of Harimandir Sahib 
after the death of his elder brother, BhafrGurmukh Singh. There he 
came in contact with Bhai Sant Singh, a scholar of great repute, and 
received instruction from him. He lived in his bunga (educational 
centre) and remained there till the end of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, 73 

?4 One such manuscript (MS t 503) with coloured margins is preserved at 
Sri Cum Gr^th Sahib Trust. Coventry, ami another is in thepos session of SandarTarlok 
Singh Gioudhary of Harrow (U.K.), Oher manuscripts of ihe Damdama version are: 
Punjabi Urtverclty Ubnry. MS * 115300; M5PUM tf 7; MS # 11546ft MS* 115533: MS 
* 1154G3 and a manuscript kept at CurdwaraSahib Kuthaia, Vlilerkotala. 

73 Punjabi University Library [i'aiiaia), Special Collections; MS * 11565, 

7 ^Ciani LnderSingh CiJI (lamp.), Sri CbrinEju Patashahi ft pp. 52.-91; and Bhai Vlr 
Singh (jump.], Sri Gur Priiup Surqf Cranrh, V6L 6 [Amritsar: Khalsa Samachar. 4th 
edn, 1363), pp. 2036-135, 

^Sce Sri Gurbilas PamAdM ft p. 76 and Sri Cur Pnsap Sknaj Granth, p. 20E7. 
Compare it with ihc account given in ihcMeJmwd (1776), wtwre Mira Bails 

included in the list of the bhagats, SceMflAiifftl Prafcrsft p. 371, 

TA Sabindcr[E[ Sngh Sagaa; Htstariail Andysii of Nmak Frokash (Amritsar. Guru 
Manak Dev University, 1333), p, 37. 
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Some sections of the Sikh community, especially in the area of 
Gujrat district, continued to use the Ban no version despite the 
standardization of the text of the Adi Granth. This is evident from 
the fact that a number of such manuscripts coming from that period 
still survive, 75 Indeed, a copy of the Raima text, claimed to be an 
immediate copy from the original and written by Ram Mrigi in 
sambat 1905 (1048), was sent to the Imperial Exhibition at Paris in 
1855 as part of works of an and industry by the Punjab committee 
at Lahore^ 80 In this context, Christopher Shackle makes the following 
observation; It is interesting that the Banno text should be r even at 
this relatively late date, still considered a standard version, suitable 
f or exhibition overseas. 51 This may have been an effort on the part 
of the protagonists of the Banno text to regain their lost prestige at a 
time when the Sikh kingdom of La here had come under British rule. 


Priced Version of the Anj Granth 


The coming of the printing press in the Punjab provided another 
impetus for the Damdama version to be universally accepted by the 
Sikh community. The Christian Mission at Ludhiana had already made 
history by setting up a printing press in 1835, and m press was the 
proudowner of the only Gum mkhi typefaces in India for many years 02 
The annexation of the Punjab in 1849 by the British introduced the 
printing press into the region, which brought the Sikhs together as 
never before In this context, Harjot Oberoi skilfully argues that the 
new print culture brought three major devdopments in the Punjabi 
society. FhH itenabledtummunicarion across different I oca I and soda] 
groups. Second, theprintingproces encouraged homogenization by 
standardizing scripts, lexicons and grammatical rules, by promoting 
uniformity in tastes and by encouraging linear modes of thinking. 
Third, the print culture removed the authors of printed texts from the 
realm of direct public contact and endowed them with an anonymous 
power to circulate their message in a way that might be the envy of a 
scribe or oral performer. 83 


?s l have in my poK*e«ion a manLEtrip* of the Banno version (the second half of 
a (wo-voJurne copy) which was written insambal 1009 (1:032). 
ao IGL, MSS Fani, D |. 

ai C. -Shackle, Catalvgue c if the md -Sindhr Mmuxnpti m I he friski Offke 

Library (Londone India Office Libraty and Records, 1977), p. £k 

e *Hariot Oberoi, J7 e Omamctm of Rdi^aia Bouniaris: Cutew, Identity and 
Dtverdry in the Sikh Traditim (Dtihk Oxford University Fire. p. 220. 

B5 %Ld. r pp. 263-4, 
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Ft was in 1860 that Lala Harsukh Bai, the proprietor of the 
Kohinoor Printing Pressj Lahore, approached iheSikh authoritiesat 
Amritsar for the purpose of printing an authentic version oftheAdi 
Granth. He was advised to print the Damdama version, die fust 
printed edition of which eventually appeared in 1864.^* It was 
printed througli lithographic press. Other publishers followed the 
lead of Kohinoor Press. Tlius another printed edition of Sri Guru 
Cranth Sahib (28 by 32 ans in size, with a total of 1574 pages of 
text and 64 extra pages of index) was published by Maibai Aftab 
Press in sambat 1325 (1868] at Lahore.® 5 It is dearly a standard 
Damdama version with a beautiful illustration of Guru Nanak, with 
Gum Angad sitting by his side, which appears in the text of lapft. 
Still another printed edition of 'Sri Guru Granlh Sahib Ji Adi J of the 
Damdama version (with 1775 pages of text and an extra 47 pages of 
index) was published by Yantralya Press in sambat 1942 f 1885} at 
Lahore SG A second edition appeared in sambat 1949 (1892}. fl7 

Bhai Sankai Singh Ragi ofGujranwaJa, however, made an effort 
to revive the Banno text by getting a copy of the J Sri Adi Granth 
Sahib jr printed at Gian Press by Brij Lai in sambat 1938 (1881} at 
Gujranwala. The writing that appears on its title page as well as at 
the end is significant. 

1. Cm Nanyan (cm mraym ) 

By the grace ofFannbraham, who Is die supreme fold* the volume of Sri 
Adi Cranth Sahib ji is written (prflmfrFflfcam pararmsar hi kimpasmri adi 
giranth sahib ji Wdiayate). 

2, [The volume) is authorized under the sgnatures of Bhai Sankar Singh 
Ragl" a resident of Gupanwala [dtmhhal bhai swikar singh ragt rahane 
vala gujranvale ka). 8 ® 

The Sikhs of Gu)ranwala were still under bra hm ini cat influence, as 
indicated by the expression om narayan in the above texL They 
continued to use the Banno version of the Adi Granth. Incidentally 
this volume contains only the first two lines of Guru Arjan J s hymn 
in the ftamAkoft raga on page 754. It does, however, contain Mira 

M Piar Singh, Caiha Sri Adi Cranth, pp. 33-4, il 3. A copy of ihla fine edition ii 
preserved at Guru Nanafc Dev University. Amritsar. with Accession Nm H 284&. Also 
seeft a mam Singh Shan [Pflliaia:Bh astiaVibha^ 1^4). 

p. 52, 

®IOL, Panj. H 26. 

“tdv Panj H 25. 

B7 lGL.Panj,H 12. 

W K)L, Panj. H 2U 
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Bai's hymn and Surdas's complete hymn, alongwith other apocryphal 
texts, The Banno bir P however, had already been branded as khan 
(brackishJ, which means in this contextspurious or apocryphal. This 
usage appears to haw come into vogue after the standardization of 
the written text of the Adi Gran th. The Singh Sabha reformers picked 
up the term and excluded the use of the Banno version for good. 
They were mainly responsible for sanctifying the standard Damdama 
wrsion, setting aside all other versions that were used earlier. 

The printing of the Adi Gran th also created tensi on among 
different groups within the Paruh. This may be gauged from the most 
interesting advertisement by Rhai Hira Singh of Damdama Sahib, 
which is inserted in the printed version of the 'Fanj Granth Adi/ 
published by Yantar Jvkistalai, Lahore. The advertisement reads: 

Advertisement; 

Let it be known that this poihi (volume) of Sri Panj Granth has been 
published with great dibit and care. And, 'Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji Adi, 
written in the hand ofBhai Hira Singh ofDamdamaSahib, will be published 
fvcjy soon}. It will be ready within a year. Those gran ths which have already 
been published are very incorrect For, the title of So Bar Rohir&s has been 
written in the wrong order in them, 

Bhai Hira Singh of Damdama Sahib. &9 

Clearly, Bhai Hira Singh was fully aware of other printed versions of 
the Adi Granth. He was making the claim for writing the correct 
version of the Adi Granth and thereby asserting his authority on 
behalf of'Sri Darbar Damdama Sahib Kanshi' The publishers were 
also running these advertisements beforehand so that peopleshould 
buy their printed versions of the Adi Granth. This seems to have 
been the situation in the late nineteenth century. Thus the new print 
culture and the control of printing and public discourse by specific 
people were largely responsible for the popularity of the standard 
Damdama version of the Adi Granth- 

The most significant development in the printed version of the 
Adi Granth, however, took place in the beginning of the twentieth 
century when the standard pagination of 1430 was established 
permanently. Primarily, it was the result of priming uniformity based 
on what William Graham calls The use of accurate citations because 
of the invariance of paginations and page-by-page content in all 

ChmfA Adf [Lahwt: Yantai ^utfafai, n.d,),p. 62. Thispotha Is preserved 
st the Army Gurdwara of 1st Haifa lion of the Brigade of The Guards Mechanical (2 
Punjab^ 
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copies of a given edition set in type' 30 Char an Singh Shahid seems 
to have played a major role in this new development. He was 
concerned to prepare die most authentic and correct copy of the Adi 
Granth by consulting both the Kartarpur and the Damdama versions, 
He spent five years com pa ring the readings of the Damdama version 
of the Adi Granth with the Kartarpur bar. The printed copy of this 
most correct recension (sudh birj of'Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji J 
was published in the second decade of this century by Rai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons. 51 This version was then published 
by cither Sikh organizations such as the Shuddh Gurbani Trust of 
Amritsar, The title page oft his version carried the following statement 

Correct Recension of Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pages 1430 
The world wide famous Kartarpur bir of the fifth hug, Satguru Afian Dc v Ji 
and th e D amdama b ir were consu Sted by the seeva nto f the I J a n t h, the late S.S. 
Charan Singh Shahid, with dedicated seivioe, and this bir was prepared a her 
frae-yeanT hard work This bit is correct to the minute details of vowel-signs. 

Publishers: 

Shuddh Gurbani Trust, Sri AmriLsar Ji M 

This version of standard pagination was followed by the compilers 
of the Shdbadmvth b'rf Guru Granth Sahibli, which was first published 
in four volumes between 1936 and 194 L This standard version is 
now published by the Shi roman i Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, and it is used by the Sikh community all over the world. 

In the 1950s, the 5CFC prepared standard photo-blocks of each 
page of the Guru Granth Sahib, and placed all the mangdackaran 
(invocations) at the beginning of the titles of various raga sections 
and subsections. This created a storm of controversy within the 
Panth, and the matter was eventually resolved in a meeting held at 
Gurdwara Sri Karamsar, Rara Sahib on 4 April 1964, under the 
chairmanship of Sant Chanan Singh {President, SGPC). Other 
signatories to the unanimous decision were: Singh Sahib Giani Chet 
Singh (Head Granthi r Darbar Sahib, Amritsar), Singh Sahib Giani 
Sharam Singh {Jathedar, Takhat Sri Kesgarh, Anandpur), Principal 
Satbir Singh, Sant Niranjan Singh, Arjan Singh Muni (Takhat Sri 

^Graham, jfw Whiten Hfrd. p. 22. 

^Piar Singh, Caffoi Sri Adf Cranth, p, lflS. There la one oopy of This version 
(jrexrved at Rare Collections Section, Guru Nanafc Dev University Library, with 
Accession No. 18S% It was published betwetn Hi 3 and. 1918, 

M AdfSrfGum: CrdflihMif) [Amritsar: Shuddh Gurbani Trust n.dT-T his beau lifit l 
volume with coloured margins isprtsenredat the Army Curdwara of 1st Battalion of 
the Brigade of The Guards Mechanical (2 Punjab). 
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Hazur Sahib, Nander), Gbn Singh Nthang H Sam flalbir Singh, Sam 
Ishar Singh of RarevaJe, and Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa of 
Bhindi an Kalan* 'I h e decision of the commit tee reiiera ted the ea ri i er 
position to follow the guidelines available from the Kartarpur 
manuscript.It was indeed a victoiy of the Sikh sants owr the Singh 
Sabha scholars, 94 


Conclusion 

This analysis has revealed that the process of canon formation in the 
Sikh tradition conceals a politically unstable situation in which there 
was not one but several competing versions of the Adi Granth used 
by different sections of the Panth in the earlier centuries. Ihedifferent 
recensions of the Adi Granth originated as a result of factional 
divisions in the Panth and external interference in its affairs. Gum 
Aryan's martyrdom led to a heightening of the spirit of militancy 
and resulted in the consolidation of the Sikh community against 
the Mughal authorities. The growing militancy alarmed the Mughal 
officials, Who wanted to tone down this spirit by creating dissensions 
within the ranks of the Panth, This they appear to haw done through 
indirectly influencing certain groups to tamper with the text of the 
Adi Granth. There were other groups who still held sant beliefs and 
who did not approve the shift towards militancy in the affairs of the 
Panth. They created an internal pressure within the Panth. Further, 
Gum Arjans open but cautious approach to the selection of the 
bhagat bani appears to have created a tension within some sections 
of the Panth. No one would have even thought of challenging the 
decision of the Guru while he was alive, but later on, when the 
situation became unstable after Guru Arjao's martyrdom, the 
followers of the sants seem to have succeeded in inserting those 
hymns [which were earlier turned down by the fifth Guru) in their 
copies of the Adi Granth. This may explain the origin of the three 
versions of the Adi Granth in the seventeenth century. 

This analysis offers t he follow ing t henries o f the origins of different 
versions of the Adi Granth. The Lahore recension was prepared in 
1610, when Guru Hargobind was imprisoned in the Gwalior fort by 
the orders of Fmperor Jahangir The followers of the sants must haw 

33 S« Harbhajan Slngh r Gurbdm SsmpfldflFt Mrsnsf (Chandigarh: Safin am 
Prakashan, 13S2) P pp. 152-62. 

**For details, see Chapter 3 r pp. &9-9D 
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played a role In the creation of this recension. The Ban no recension 
originated in the area of Khara Mangat in Gujrat district in 1642, 
when the centre of Sikh activities shifted from Amritsar to Kiratpur 
in the Shivalik hills under Guru Hargobind, This provided ample 
opportunity to the Banno Group—which included HindaSis, Udasis, 
GhatraS and Brahmins 95 —to insert extraneous material in the text 
of the Adi Granth. Apart from reflecting internal pressure within the 
Sikh community, the Gan no group was also reacting to external 
pressures by the Mughals on the Sikhs. 

Although the Damdama version of the Adi Granth was prepared 
by Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century different versions of the Adi Granth were used 
by the Sikh community in the eighteenth century. The Banno recension 
was predominant. The standardization of the ton of the Adi Granth, 
based on die Damdama version, took place during the reign of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh, who was able to procure the Kartarpur volume 
for this purpose. The first printed edition of the standard Damdama 
version appeared in 1864, which gave a fillip toils universal acceptance 
The Singh Sabha reformers sanctified this standard version and set 
aside all other versions used in earlier centuries. 

It should be emphasized here that apart from a smalt number of 
disputed passages (which 1 have discussed In this study) there has 
always been complete agreement on the contents of the ban! in all 
three versions of the Adi Granth, even in the seventeenth-centuiy 
manuscripts. This was due to Guru Arlans editorial insights, whereby 
he devised certain checks and balances, which made it extremely 
difficult for anyone to interpolate any extraneous matter in the text 
Bach entry in the Adi Granth is numbered and its position is further 
determined by its raga r authorship, metrical form and so on. M Guru 
Arjan gave to Sikhs an authoritative scripture, which provided a 
framework for the shaping of the community. How the Sikh 
community received it will be discussed in the following chapters 


>5 See Chapter S r pp. 120-L 

^Pricam Singh, Tlhai Banna's Copy at ihe Sikh Scripture/ journal of SeWi Studm. 
Vol XI, no. II (AiigLisT 19£4},, p_ US. On ihi numbering system ofthe Adi Granth. see 
MuhinderKaurGilL Sampadm-Kaia, pp. 67-B5. 
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Opening folio of ihe Guru Nanah Dev Univei a ly Manuscript (GHDU MS) 
4 1245 {£ 1555 ce\ Photograph courtesy ihe author. 
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THE MEANING OF GURBANI 
A Focus on Hermeneutic 
Techniques 


8 


Thelrue meaning of scripture is the solid historical realty of 
[he continuum of actual meanings over centuries to actual 
people, [t is as mundane, or as transcending, or both, as ha ve 
been those actual meanings in the lives and hearts of 
persons. 1 


A s a scriptural text the Adi Granth achieved high status within 
the Sikh community when its first canonical form was 
established by Guru Arjan in 1604. it achieved further dignity 
however, when Guru Gobind Singh dosed the can on in the form of 
the Damdama recension (bir) in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century It soon became the focus of oral as well as written exegesis, 
each generation of Sikh interpreters drawing out its meaning from 
their particular angles. In discussing the category of canon in the 
history of religions, Jonathan Z. Smith has argued that "canon is 
best seen as one Term of a basic cultural process of limitation and 
the overcoming that limitation through ingenuity He further argues 
that the task of overcoming the limitation ptised by a dosed canon 
is accomplished through the exegetical enterprise, in which the task 
of the interpreter is "continually to extend the domain of the closed 
canon over everything that is known or every thing that exists without 
altering the canon in the process," 3 

1 Wilfred Cantwell Smilh, WhM is fcrifwe? p. 89. 

Jonathan Z. Smith, 'Sacred Ptrsiitence: Toward a Redescrip lion of Canon/ in hi a 
Imagining RthgtmL Fram fl±yk>n tofaiiMBm (Chicago; UnivMtypf Chicago Pres, 
IWll p, 52. 

^bid.r p. 48. 
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Here it should be emphasized that all interpretative activity is 
s u bject to par deal a r cultural predispositions, the historical situation 
of die interpreter inevitable change in the modes of attention and 
die nature of interaction between the past and the present. We shall 
try to address the following questions while looking at these issues: 
Does the author's intention alone define the meaning of a text? Is 
there an objective meaning if each new reader /heater brings different 
experiences and awareness to bear on die interpretation? How do 
different theological presuppositions affect the understanding of a 
text? Are there levels of meaning in a text? How Is scriptural exegesis 
to done? How and why do interpretations of religious texts vary 
from one historical period to another and even from person to person 
in the same period? How does the scriptural interpretation become 
the focus of dissent that leads to sectarian tendencies in a religious 
community? What are the recent trends in the field of scriptural 
interpretation within the Sikh community? 

Let us begin with certain preliminary remarks and definitions. In 
its basicsense, hermeneutics is a systematic procedural approach to 
the texts of our cultural past, and it is d mode of interpretation or 
exegesis to understand die meaning of those texts. In Sikh usage, the 
interpretation of the hymns of the Gurus is called gyrbom i/icfuir or 
"reflection upon the utterances of the Gurus' It is a I so referred to as 
shabad vichar or reflection upon the word. There are four standard 
techniques of Indian scriptural tradition that are employed in Sikh 
ex egeti cal methods. The first Is shabodarmh (meanings of the words), 
which provides synonyms as well as the meanings of difficult words 
in a particular hymn. The second is iifai (commentary), which 
provides the meaning of a particular hymn with comments in simple 
language. The third is viakhia (exegesis), which provides a detailed 
exegesis and extended commentary on a particular hymn from a 
particular angle. The last paraimrath (sublime meaning), which 
provides the spiritual meaning of a particular hymn. 4 Thus, 
interpretation begins at the discursive level, at which one deals with 
the literal sense of gurbani, but goes deeper and deeper as one 
contemplates the divine mysteries by gradually penetrating into 
subtler levels of meaning. Each encounter with the text of the Adi 
Granth thus provides a fresh experience of unfolding a divine mystery. 

Guru Nanak himself placed great emphasis on ihe understanding 

*Taran Singh, GurbamdianVidhia Pranaltan fPaiiialaj Punjabi University, l9AD) r 
P 1. 
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of the meaning ofbani as the fundamental characteristic of the life 
of a person who has tamed towards the Cum (gurmufek). V or instance, 
he proclaims: 'Fare is the one who contemplates the meaning of the 
hani and thus turns towards the Guru. Thisfrdrj (belongs to the Exalted 
One and makes one realise one's true self' 5 Guru Nanak emphasises 
the point chat a vast majority of people usually do not care to 
understand the frill richness and depth of meaning contained in the 
bani, He adds that those rare ones who care to do so will certainly 
have their reward in achieving their Irue spiritual status. 

The Sikh Gurus have repeatedly emphasized that the potentiality 
of the meaning contained in gurbani is inexhaustible No matter 
how much one studies and interprets it, an infinity of meaning 
remains yet to be fathomed. In this context. Guru Kam Das says; The 
great ocean is full ofthe wealth of jewels and pearls. This is attainable 
by such [people) as are devoted to gurbani'.^ Guru Ram Das thus 
compares the meaning of gurbani with an unbounded ocean of 
jewels. Those individuals who dive deep into that ocean through 
reflection and meditation find within themselves a treasure trove of 
jewels and realize their true spiritual status. Others who remain on 
the surface level of that ocean may be dealing only with the literal 
sense of gurbani, without having any deeper understanding of its 
meaning. Bhai Gurdas echoes a similar understanding ofthe depth 
and richness of the meaning of gurbani: Tn the same way [as the 
oceanJ, all treasures are contained in gurbani. Whatever one seeks 
from it, the same will one attain' 7 

Our primary concern here is to introduce briefly the different 
approaches adopted by various schools of interpretation within the 
Sikh tradition. A thorough examination of all or any of these, 
however, would require a major scholarly project of its own. The 
first attempt in this field was made by the late ProfessorTaran Singh 
in his Gwrfjani dian Viahhia ftaiabon (schools of interpretation of 
gurbani}. 0 Here, the traditional Sikh school of interpretation is 
referred to as prmali or technique ofleaming. As all interpretative 
activity is historically conditioned, we shall try to reconstruct the 
linguistic and historical context of an interpretation. This process 
will involve an understanding of the interplay between the spirit of 
die interpreter and the spirit of the age. In this way weshall try to find 

s M£ f Rcmakali iJir&taii Qanfoam AG- p. 535. 

fi M4, Asa Chhan I L AC p. 442. 
lit flJitfi Curdai, S4G. 

*For details, see Tar an Singh. Curiam drin Vtakftta fottnriian. 
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out how an interpretation of a text relates to the issues of its epoch. 
Further, wc shall try to keep in mind Mircea Shade's distinction 
between the internal meanings of textual and sy m bolic systems and 
the ways their use and interpretation are influenced by the 
'vicissitudes of social life' 9 In other words, to determine the religious 
and social significance of texts, hermeneutics must be coupled with 
an inquiiy concerning the ways readers interpret and use texts. 

Major Schools of Scrifiutal Interpkexation 

Although there liave been occasional attempts to understand the 
meaning of certain works from the Adi Granth, a strong scholarly 
tradition of scriptural interpretation did not develop early. In fact, 
the first complete vernacular commentary on the Adi Granth 
appeared only at the beginningofthis century. It was the celebrated 
Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Satik t commonly known as the Faridkot 
Tika because it was commissioned by the Raja of Faridkot and 
published in four volumes under his patronage in 1905, The best 
commentary however, was to appear under the Singh 5a bha influence 
in the name of Shabadamh Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji in four volumes 
This was largely the work ofTeja Singh, although it was published 
anonymously between I y 36 and 1 This work gives the complete 
AdiGramh texL with commentary on all difficult words on the facing 
pages. Another excellent work with much fuller exposition of the 
Adi Granth text is Sahib Singh's Sri Gum Granth Sahib Darpan, 
published in ten volumes between I%2 and ISM. Nevertheless, 
interpretative activity has been going on within the Sikh tradition since 
the days of lire Gurus. Here we shall introduce seven major schools 
of interpretation ofgurbanL 

1- Saha] Pranali 

This special mode of spontaneous interpretation (sahaj pranali) is 
attributed to the Gums themselves, who sought to clarify and 
expound the meaning of certain words, concepts and themes 
contained in the bani of their predecessors. This exegetical process 
may be seen to be at work as one proceeds from the bani of Guru 
Nanak to that of the succeeding Gums. It should be emphasized 
that Guru Nanak s bani was the main inspiration behind the bani of 
the later Gurus, who were also responding to the needs of the growing 

^-MJjcea fin Jbtiitfait [Mew York; Sheed 

and Ward l£G9),pp. 24-5- 
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Sikh community in their own historical situation. In this contact 
Taran Singh cites certain passages from Guru Nanak's works that 
were interpreted by Guru An gad, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das 
and Guru Arjan respectively in their own works. 10 For instance, the 
exposition of two stanzas of Gum Nanak's lapji (nos 17 and 16) 
may be seen in the first two stanzas of the tenth octave of Guru 
Arjan's Sukhmant}* 

The sahaj pranali is based upon the celebrated principle of 
interpretation of scripture by means of scripture. Accordingly, the 
scripture is regarded as a self-interpreting text, based on the ordinary 
philological principle that what is plain in one place can be used to 
clarify what is obscure in another. In other words, it would mean to 
apply to the text the words of the text itself, using one verse as 
commentary upon another. This method is frequently employed in 
almost all religious traditions. Jn the hermeneutics of midrash, for 
instance, the rabbis treated the Torah as a self-interpreting text; "Words 
of Torah need each other. What one passage locks up, the other 
discloses.' 15 Similarly, Luther's formulation of the great reform 
principle of sola scriptura was based on the following assertion: 
'Scripture is in itself the most certain, most easily understood, most 
plain, is its own interpreter.' n Jn the same vein, one can cite the 
qur'anic principle of interpretation that "the meaning ofthe Qur'an 
is understood through the Qur'an itself! 14 There are thus striking 
parallels between western and Indian discussions about the 
interpretation of scripture by means of scripture. 

The inclusion of sahaj pranali among the schools of interpreta¬ 
tion it may be stated, was challenged by Piar Singh on the assump¬ 
tion that the bani of the Jater Gurus was equally inspired and that it 
must not be placed under the category of any mode of interpreta¬ 
tion. 15 He criticized Taran Singh's categorization as arbitrary He 
excluded sahaj pranali from his own suggested tripartite scheme: 
(1) sampardai pranali, traditional school, (2) shastri pranali, 
brahminicai school, and (3) adhunk pranali, modem school, Piar 

^Taran Singh.Gurfrsmdafln ViflAfaa frurwliart pp. 2ft-34. 

u $ee M-l- JdpN 17-1ft, AG, pp. 3-4 and W5 4 Cauri Sukhmani J-2 (10), AC, 
p. 375. 

I1 Gmld L EJnrnsr of Ancient cmd Medern(Ncw Haven: Y^k Umveisrty 

Pres St 1952), p. 109. 

u ibid., p. US. 

A ^rartn Singh. Gwrtjflnidian ViMna Prandian, p. 24. 

ls Ptai Singh, 'C urban! Tika Pranaliaa Nanak Prak^sh Poirika, Vol. 20 f no 2 
(Patiala: Punjabi Univtrelry December 19BSj, pp. 10S-9, 
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Singh's scheme may be equally objectionable, since it reduces the 
diversity of interpretations into three fixed categories. In fact, Taran 
Singh's categorization reflects the historical development of various 
schools of interpretations. More than the issue of categorization what 
should be emphasized is that Guru Nanak'sbani was the main in¬ 
spiration behind the bani of the later Gums, who were also respond¬ 
ing to the needs of the growing Sikh community in their own his¬ 
torical situation. 

Let us consider, for instance, the issue ofthe coiningofthe divine 
word [ghtiriiif sabadj in the true mint [sachi taksul) as described in 
the last stanza of Guru Nanak's lapji: 

Continence the forge and tranquillity the goldsmith, intelligence the anvil 
and knowledge the tools. Let fear be the be]lews, austerities the flrc^ and 
love the crucible in which nectar is poured, In such a minlthe divine word 
is cast, the daily task for all who receive divine grace. They who receive this 
grace, Nanak, are blessed with a joy transcending all. 11 ® 

Here, Guru Nanak is describing his self-understanding of how the 
divine word (shabadj becomes manifested in the life of a person 
based upon the eight-fold ethical virtues of continence, tranquility, 
intelligence, knowledge, fear, austerities, love and the nectar (am rit) 
of divine name. In this whole process of spiritual development 
personal effort and divine grace go hand in hand, although the latter 
Is of primary importance and the final arbiter. Guru Nanak employs 
the celebrated metaphors of furnace, crucible and mint to describe 
the pu^torial process, from which the redeemed emerge purified 
like metal in a smelting operation. Images of refinement and 
purification in a furnace recur in almost all the religious traditions. 17 

Guru Bam Das had In mind Guru Nanak's last stanza of Japji 
when he composed his fthimdu hymn. Especially notable is his 
spontaneous interpretation ofthe ghariai shabad in the sachi taksal: 

They who faithfully performed the selfless service (seva) through the grace 
of ihe Guru have run their course, their labours done. The divine word Ls 
cast In such a true mint. 18 

Here, Guru Ram Das employs the key word seva as the true basis of 
the life of spirituality, Accordingly, all the ethical virtues flow from 

]S M t, 30, AG, p. S. Translation is taken from W,K McLeod $ihhism,p r 201. 

^Nonhrop Wyrdi with Vmm: Beinga Second Study of'IteBibk and 

(San Diego, New York aiwl London: Harcourt Brace Jo vanovfch, 1990), pp. 29G-7. 

is M 4 f Blwimu 3 , AC,p. H 3 fl 
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the faithful performance of sdMess service of the Guru and thus 
one becomes the channel of the divine word By his time seva and 
slmaran (remembrance of the divine name) had become the two 
pillars of the teachings of the Gurus. In fact, Guru Amar Das 
designated Kam Das to the throne (gaddi) of Gum Nanak because 
of his seif4ess service. Thus Guru Ram Das interprets the last stanza 
of Gum Nanak's japfi in the light of his personal experience 

The adoption of the word taksai (mint) to refer to a school of 
traditional Sikh learning within the Panth is highly significant. It 
was taken from the last stanza of Guru Nanak's JdpjL The intention 
here is that the method of scriptural interpretation at any taksai is 
based upon the true teachings of Guru Nanak and the succeeding 
Gurus, However,, in course of time there emerged a number of such 
taksals or schools within the Panth with different orientations and 
backgrounds. Each taksai seeks to Impart a particular version of 
gurmat [teachings of the Guru). The most famous school ofleaming 
is known as the Damdami Taksai believed to have been started by 
Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama Sahib in Thlvandi Sabo. 

2. Bhai Pranali 

Thisschool of interpretation is linked with the name of Bhai Gurdas, 
whom Guru Axfan chose to act as his amanuensis during the final 
recording of the Adi Granth texL He received the honorific title bhai 
(brother) for his contribution to the Sikh faith, and for this reason 
his typical approach of interpretation is known as bhai pranali. He 
was a poet and a theologian whose works are generally regarded as 
the key to the Guru Granth Sahib. The most influential among his 
works are the thirty-nine lengthy poems called vars, which provide 
an extensive commentary on the teachings of the Gurus. 15 He is 
alsothe author of a series of 675 poems, which he wrote i n Braj in 
the kabitf style. 20 

Bhai Curd as provides an example of theological interpretation. 
He faithfully expounds the key terms and theological concepts of 
early Sikh doctrine. For instance, one may see his exposition of the 
Mul Manta r in Var 3:15. Again, the meaning of the epilogue of the 
}apji is dearly brought out in the ii ght of the Sikh doctrine of word 
as Guru (Gurusabadu) as follows: 

19 1 lazara SinghandVTrS3nsh r *d& J Varan BkmGurdos (Amnisar: Khaha Safuachar. 
9th edn r 1977). 

Singh. ed. Kabiu Bhai Qwdm. Pkrts l and 2 [Amritsar; Khalsa Samachar, 
3rd edn, 19S6) The first pan contains 55G poemi and The second The remaining 119. 
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Shalok 

Air Es ihe Cum, waxen he father, .and eanh the mighty motherof all 
(Ml, lapji AG, p. a) 
bhai Curdas (V r jar2:iy} 

Air Is ihe Gum in the sense of wed as Guru, and |this knowledge comes 
fromj the contemplation of the music of the word. Water is the father and 
earth the mother, which give birth to the whole creation... 

The real issue here is to understand the identification of Guru with 
air. It is instructive to note that in all languages the metaphorical 
ke me I of spirit is air (paytfrc) or brea th. Breath mg is the most prima ry 
of all c on cems of li fe, the act mark! ng th e transition from embryo to 
baby, and our most continuous activity thereafter. In this context 
Northrop Frye makes an important observation: The transition from 
the embryonic to the ordinaly world suggests by analogy a second 
transition from a natural world to a spiritual world, which we reach 
by taking a second breath or inspiration in a higher kind of air. This 
process is a rebirth or a higher birth: 2 ^ 

Guru Nanak J s identift cation of Guru with air (pa van Gum) makes 
perfect sense when we apply the notion of transition from a natural 
world to a spiritual world In hisSiddh Cost he makes the same assertion 
that as life begins with air so does t he lif e of spirituality begin wi th the 
word (shabad) of the Gum. 22 Bhai Gurdas's inteipretation of Guru 
Nanak's shalok elaborate; on this from a doctrinal standpoint, since 
by his time the doctrint of word as Guru was well established within 
the Sikh tradition. 

Throughout his works* Bhai Gurdas deals with the essential 
doctrines taught by the Gums (gurmat): unity of gurus hip, Sikh way 
of life [sikhi^ Sikh morality (s/tdochur), holy fellowship (sadh sangat), 
the ideal Sikh who has turned towards the Guru (gurmukh), and so 
on. 23 From his earliest days Bhai Gurdas was closely associated with 
four Sikh Gurus, serving successively Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram 
Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Kaigobind. In his works, therefore, one 
may also find the source material for the early histoiy of the Pantfr 
Bhai Gurdas's approach to gurbani may be termed what Paul Ricoeur 
define as the 'hermeneutics of affirmation' 2 4 That is, he begins the 
process of scriptural exegesis with the power of affirmation of Sikh 

31 Frye, W ante utiih p. t 26. 

22 M LSddhGwt 44, AG p, 943 

33 tiiran Singh, Curhini dan ViflFhw Pranatfaji, p. 45-fl. 

3d Charies E. Reagan and David Siewari, eds. The PMvwphy dPad ftoercr-- An 
ArtltoJogy of ftii Wwfr [Dosinn: Beacon Prea r 197S] F p. 215 r 
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doctrines from the orthodox standpoint. It is no wonder that Rhai 
Gurdas is commonly referred to as the first interpreter of the Sikh 
way of life- 25 

3. Paramarath Pranali 

This school of interpretation is associated with the Miharban 
tradition. It was mainly responsible for the didactic variety of 
discourse (gost), W.H. McLeod draws two significant conclusions 
from an analysis of the Miharban janam-sakhi: first, the work is not 
sectarian polemic and secondly it is not strictly a janam-sakhL but 
rather an exegetical tradition, 26 The name ofth is tradition is derived 
from the conventional formula r U ka pazamazath (its sublime 
meaning) used by the commentator after each quotation of Gum 
Nanak before giving its actual exegesis, 27 * Unlike Bhai Gurdas who 
employed the medium of poetry forhis exposition of Sikh doctrines, 
Miharban took prose as his medium. This should not* however, 
conceal die fact that he condudcs his didactic discourse with a shalok 
of his own in which he tries to recapture the spirit of the original 
verse of Guru Nanak, 

In his analysis of Sikh hagiography W.R McLeod suggests that 
the Miharban janam-sakhi begins with the narrative setting and the 
introduction of interlocutors* which provide a context suitable to 
the basic pedagogical purpose. This purpose* he argues, is to provide 
an explanation or interpretation of Guru Nanak'sown works* 1 ® For 
instance* the detailed description of Gum Nanak's marriage-party 
In the weddingnJis course provides the setting for the interpretation 
ofSuki Chhrrm 1: 

Suhi Chhant Mahata i 

loved friends have arrived at my home. The true one has brought about the 
union ... 

(M^SuhiChhsmt 1, AG, p. 7(54) 

Its sublime meaning [is as follows}: 

Then Guru Baba Nanak fi said, loved friends have arrived at my home' 
Who are these loved friends who have come? Well, all these that are good 
actions are the loved friends of this soul. And, all those that are bad actions 
are its enemies. When the true lord showed benevolence towards this [soulj, 

?s Darshan Singhs Bhat Gurdas: Sikhl ds Pahils Viakhlakar (Patiala: Punjabi 
University 

Mrlcod. EariySikh Thufikian P pp. J3-5, 56-3. 
a? iblcL P pp. 59-60. 
ae ibtd IJ p. 59. 
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then these good actions have become its loved friends, through which this 
soul has achieved excellence 

Here Miharbans method of exegesis is dearly reflected in his 
allegorical interpretation of loved friends {sajan} as good actions 
(jufrn’r) and home (ghar) as soul (/u). Jn this way he goes beyond 
the liter al sense ofCumNanaks veise and tries to pro vide its spiritual 
meaning through the medium of homilies which he delivered to his 
followers in simple language during the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. 

From a hermeneutical standpoint Miharban emerges as one of the 
great allegorisis in the history of interpretation, someone who deals 
with alien discourses by recontextualizing them within his own 
conceptual framework In this context, interpretation does not mean 
recovering or preserving an original message rather it means integrating 
a text (and its meanings) into a radically new cultural environment, It 
is interesting to note how Philo of Alexandria interpreted the literal 
historical narratives of the Hebrew Bible as spiritual paradigms. For 
instance,, the story of the exodus from Egypt, the wanderings in the 
desert for forty days, and the entry into the promised land, was really 
an allegory of the individual soul's emancipation, tribulations, and 
final deliverance Interpretation in this case presupposes a discrepancy 
between the plain meaning of the text and the demands of readers 
from a new Hellenistic environment It seeks to resolve that 
disaepancy. Hie situation is that a dead texth as become unacceptable; 
yeL it cannot be discarded beca use of itsscriptural status. Interpretation 
is thus a radical strategy for conserving the old text, which is thought 
too precious to be repudiated, by revamping it. The interpreter, without 
actually erasing or rewriting the text, alters iL But he cannot admit 
doing this. He claims to be only making it intelligible; by disclosing 
its true meaning,^ 

The Miharban school of interpretation points towards the 
existence of a strong tradition of scriptural exegesis in the form of 
religious discourse. After Miharban's death in 1540 his exegetical 
method was followed by his sons I iariji and Chatarbhuj.^ 1 Their 
particular emphasis on the 'spiritual meaning' based on allegorical 
interpretation o f a scriptural passage; makessense oni y i n the context 

^Taran Singh, Gfcriwra (fiartVVflfohu Pfanatum* p, £?, 

^Susan Sontag, Agtinti fnterpreMimn: and Gthzr Eiiiyj [New York: Farrar F Strauss 
ii Cirout, <3. 

31 For more derails, Taran 53ngh r Guxfcflni dian Viakhw pp. &SJ--B9. 
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of their historical situation. It is important to note that GumArjan's 
death in 1606 in Mughal custody became a turning point in the 
history of the Sikh Patuh. TCiis resulted in the rise of the spirit of 
militancy and the consolidation of the Sikh community against the 
Mughal authorities who were responsible for the death of the Guru, 
Hie sixth Guru, Hargobind traditionally donned two swords 
symbolizing the spiritual (pin) a swell as temporal (miri) aspects of 
the gin u si tip. In fact, the ma in centre of Sikh activities finally shifted 
from Amritsar to Kiratpurin 1634 under Guru Hargobind, who had 
to withdraw to the Shivalik hills due to the pressure of Mughal 
authorities. It was then that the Miharban group, popularly branded 
as the Mina sect, took control ofAmrirw and preached their spiritual 
d iscourses with th e blessings of the Mughal authorities. W.H. McLeod 
has remarked that Mina literature suggests that'this particular group 
may have been seeking to restrict the Panth's concern to more limited 
religious aspects of Nanak's teachings, (hat they were opposed to 
the wider social concern which increasingly occupied the Panth's 
interest and which increasingly was being used to define Its nature.' 52 
Here McLeod does not take into account the issue of Mughal 
interference in the affairs of the Panth, an issue which is highly 
significant for an understanding of the complexity of that historical 
period. It is no wonder that when the Kh a Isa took control of Amritsar 
in the early years of the, eighteenth century, the Mina sect became 
extinct since there was no Mughal support to sustain it, 

4. Udasi Franali 

This school of interpretation is linked with the Udasi Sikhs, the 
followers of Baba Sri Chand, Guru Nanak's elder son. IheLr ascetic 
ideals are reflected in their writings. They were basically itinerant 
sadhus who delivered their own interpretation of Guru Nanak's 
message orally among people throughout India. The first written 
record of the Udasi school of thought may be seen in Sadhu 
Anandghan's commentary on the iapjt and other works of Guru 
Nanak, which he completed in 1825 during Maharaja Ranjit Singh's 
reign. Sadhu Anandghan received his education in brahminical 
thought at Kashi, the influence of which may be seen in his 
interpretation. He maintained that Guru Nanak's whole bani was 
written according to the Hindu shastia tradition. 53 That was why he 

**W.H. McLcwL 77ic£w(ulwn of the SiWi Community p. 43. 

iJ Taran Singh, Curtain dian ViaMm PranaHan, p. 3U. 
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stressed upon its interpretation in the context of Wdic thought. 

In his commentary on the J&pji r Sadhu Anandghan manipulated 
the test! with the subtle tools oftinguistics and forced it to yield the 
meaning that fitted with his theological presuppositions, Note, for 
instance, his interpretation ofa line from the fifth stanza of Japji: 

Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma and Parvari, all are but manifestations of the one 
divine Guru. „ J 

(Ml, Japp St AG, p. 2} 

Anandghan'* interpretation runs as follows: 

In this line Guru Nartak himself acknowledges that he is the disciple of six 
Gums. Those six Gurus are as follows: Shiva, Vishnu Brahma. ParvatL ma 
(lakshmi) and ((Sarasvati). 34 

One can see how Guru Nanak is actually reducing the status of all 
gods by saying that they are but manifestations of the one divine 
Guru, In this contact# W.LL McLeod makes a highly significant 
observation: 'Guru Nanak does refer to Brahma* Vishnu, and Shiva 
in ways which suggest that he accepted their existence as. real, but 
they appear as the creatures of God, deprived of all functions and 
subjecL to maya and to death.' 35 Sadhu Anandghan, on the other 
hand, makes Guru Kanaka disciple oft hose six gods, by interpreting 
the line from the lapfl from the perspective of Vedantic thought. 
One can see here that the process of the Hinduization of the Sikh 
tradition was at work through the efforts of the Udasis. 

Further* the most striking instance in Sadhu Anandghan'* 
commentary maybe seen in his method of hermeneutics o f reduction 
when he declares that the actual texlof Jdpji ends at the twenty-fifth 
stanza and that the remainder of it is just its extra (fc/itl) portion: 

The king of kings [in the twenty-fifth stanza| must be the supreme lord 
himself.. 

According to this interpretation lapjiis perfect and according to our 
traditional lineage its name is Japp 

'the following (stanza that begins with the words] priceless virtues (ontEd 
gun) is just an extra (khll) portion of the latft ... 95 

[n method and style Sadhu Anandghan reflects in his interpretation 
of gurbani a Vedantic Hindu perspective influential in Varanasi at 

3jJ S« ibid, p. 105, n. 3. 

iS W.H. McLeod, Guru Nmah and tite Sikh fteUgon* p. 166. 

^Dirin Singh, Curtoifi dkn Vidfihia Pumatian, p. 96, 
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that time. 11 seems that the II d as i tradition was completely assimilated 
to Hindu philosophical thought by the time its cached the nineteenth 
century. 

Although the Udasis did not reject the line of succession from 
Guru N anak to Guru Go bind Singh, they attached greater importance 
to the chain of succession from Guru Nanak, through his eldest son 
Sri Chand and the Adi Udasis, to the reigning Mahans of Udasi 
establishment. They showed greater respect to the Adi Granth, but 
interpreted its essentia I message in Veda nde terms, shifting the foe us 
from a personal God, Akai Purakh, to an impersonal reality. They 
did not subscribe to the twin doctrine of Gutu-Panth and Guru- 
Granth. In the process they produced an interpretation of Sikhism 
that made Them unorthodox from the viewpoint of the Singhs of 
the Khalsa. 

It is important to understand the historical context in which 
Udasis acted as readers of the Adi Granth and attendants of Sikh 
dkaramsalas in the eighteenth and nine tee nth centuries Under Ranjit 
Singh's rule thelidasi centres flourished more in terms of influence 
and resources than under Sikh rulers of the eighteenth century. In 
particular the Udasis wielded considerable influence among ruling 
and landowning classes. Commenting on Maharaja Ranjit Singh's 
patronage to the Udasis, Sulakhan Singh writes? 

No doubt the Maharaja was liberal and catholic in matters of rmnue-free 
grants, but we cannot ignore his interest in consolidating his power among 
different social elements. The Udasis could be patronised therefore, partly 
for their influence among various sections of the society and partly to make 
themselves in fluent ial with people. They could serve as a counterpoise to 
orthodox religious groups among the Sikhs. 37 

The Udasi interpretation ofgurbani was in a certain sense, part 
of the complex process of state formation. After all how could 1.5 
million Sikhs, that is, 12 percent of the Punjabi population, rule 
over the vast majority of Hindus and Muslims? The Vedantic 
perspective of Udasis helped in strengthening the ties between 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. Moreover, the boundaries between 
different religious communities were not dearly marked in the 
nineteenth century That process was to begin later in the colonial 
period. 

37 Siiakhan Singh, 'Stal^PatTfrnage tp the Udasis under Maharaja Ban]ft SEngh,* 
n J.S. Grewa] and Indu Earyga* edi, Maharaja tfmjil and Hh Times (Amritsar 
Guru Nanak Dev University, l'3fl0] r p. 115. 
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5. Nirmala Franali 

HieoriginoftheNirmalasectwiihin the Panth is obscure, although 
there is aomeevidence that it existed during Lite Misal period in the 
late eighteenth century.There is no evidence to support the 
traditional claim that Guru GobindSingh him self deputed five Sikhs 
to Kashi for San skri tic learning. The first recognized Nirm a la scholar 
was Kavi Santokh Singh, who wrote the celebrated works Nanak 
Prakash and Suraj Pmkash in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He also wrote a commentaryon }apji popularly known as Gsrbgftnjmi 
Tika, 'A Commentary to Humble the Pride f of Udasi Anandghan).* 
Santokh Singh took strong exception to Anandghan's interpretation 
that Guru Nanak acknowledged six Gurus in a line from Jttpji He 
was also strongly critical of the esoteric interpretation of gurbani 
presented in the Udasi work. It appears that the scriptural 
interpretation was one focus of conflict among various sects within 
the Pa nth in the nineteenth century. 

Like lid as is, however, th e N ir mala sc hoi ars were equal ly i nc I ine d 
towards Vedantic interpretations of gurbani. They maintained that 
gurbani was essentially an expression of the Vedic teachings in the 
current vernacular language (WwWifl),-* 5 Jn his comment ary on }apji t 
for instance, Santokh Singh frequently employed the Furanic myths 
and examples from the Vedas to make a point Basically, he inter¬ 
preted certain key Sikh doctrines from a brahminical perspective. 
For instance, note the following interpretation of the expression Karta 
Furakh from the Mul Manor; 

The Brahman who is truth, consciousness and bliss becomes creator-person 
through maya—for the sake of maya itself, By means of his conscious creative 
power, maya, heereaies the world again and again. He who is truth is called 
by the name of creator through the power of maya 4(S 

Here, the celebrated expression sat chit anand (truth, consciousness 
and bliss) from the Vedantic thought is superimposed on the Mul 
Mantar. Further, maya (illusion) is presented as the cosmic power 
which makes the Brahman appear as Karta Furakh (creator person) 
for the sake of creating the world again and again. In other 
words, the Brahman is the only ultimate reality and the world is 
just cosmic illusion which is unreal (asat). The whole interpretation 

^Rai Jasbir Singh r "Mirmail Bhekh da Arambh', In Priam SEngh Nimal 

SanipfMiiti (AmiJisar: Guru Nanak Dfv University, l?Sl J, pp, 50-7, 

35 Taran Singh. Gitrt™ dim Vu/rkw Prowlim p l3X n i 

*°ibidL p. 03, n S. 
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becomes meaningful only when it is seen through the]ensof\%danta. 

In order to understand the true nature ofscripiural interpretation, 
therefore, it is of utmost importance to understand the theological 
presuppositions of the interpreter. Santokh Singh was strongly 
influenced bythe Vedanucdoctrinesof the Udasis and i he Nirmalas. 
It was indeed the result of his bask training at Amritsar where Vedant 
was also in the curriculum of Gurmukhi schools' 41 There were other 
such scholars like PanditThra Singh Narotam, Bhai Dal Singh Gyani, 
Giani Gian Singh/ Sant Deva Singh Nirmala, Pandit Culab Singh, 
Sadhu Gurdit Singh and Sant Sampuran Singh, who were all 
Interpreting gurbani from the Nirmala perspective in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 4 ^ 

6. Giani Pranali 

Traditionally, this school of interpretation is associated with Mani 
Singh Giani who is credited with having learned the ^position of 
scriptures hum Guru Gobind Singh atDamdamaSahibin Talvandi 
Sabo, However, there is no authentic work that may be consulted 
for understanding his approach towards scriptural interpretation. 
The first major work from this school in fact, appeared in the form 
of a complete commentary on the Adi Granth, the Fartdkoi Tika* in 
1505. Its author was Giani Badan Singh of Sekhwan, who was 
responding to the situation created by the offensive remarks made 
by Ernest Tmmpp in his incomplete translation of the Adi Granth in 
1877 43 [n fact, M.A. Macauliffe also undertook his monumental 
work The SifcJ? Rdigim [ 1909) to "make some reparation to the Sikhs 
for the insults which Trumpp offered to their Gurus and their 
religion.' 44 It is important to note that the giani school of thought 
put great emphasis on strict adherence to the sacred text and on the 
received tradition of the iChalsa. 

The chief characteristic of the Faridkot tika is its emphasis on 
intuitive (mubitah) interpretation, 45 Giani Badan Singh maintains 
that an interpreter's intuitive faculties are developed only in the 

* s Sabmderjit 8ngh Sagar r Historic^ Anafytifef JVfanofc fcakosli by Bhai SontoAft 
SfngA (Amritsar. Gum Nanak DevUnivtisiry, 1953), p. 13. 

4J $eeTaran Singh, Cwtom'dian ViaWiwftwuHaii,pp, 138-M. 

43 EnKsl Tiumpp. The Adi Granth (New Delhi reprint, 197E 1st etln r London. 
1S77), p. CXX 

"Harnaui Singh Shan, 'Maeautiffe and his Contributions to Sikh Studies and 
Contacts between Cultures' {a paper presented at the 33rd ICANAS, University of 
Toronto, 15 August 1990). 

“Taran Singh, Gurbam dinn Wtofehto Prarwhan, pp, 2QG-7. 
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company of ideal Sikhs, who can pass on the Guru's correct intention 
of a particular passage through oral transmission. He further stresses 
that a single meaning of a line of gurbani should be preferred to 
multiple meanings achieved through various interpretative techniques. 
In his approach, however, he goes beyond the literal sense For instance 
note the following interpretation of a line hamjapji: 

Past actions determine the nature of oui birth but grace alone reveals the 
door so liberal to n, 

(M Llaputt AQp 2) 

Through the lords gracious glance one achieves the robe of honour in the 
form of loving devotion (bhakti), by means of which one reaches the door 
to liberation in the form of knowledge. w 

Herethere is no mention of the role of past actions {harami) in the 
interpretation of this line from lapji. Rather, emphasis is placed on 
the dual function of divine grace which paves the way for loving 
devotion in the first place and thenforthe knowledge of the door to 
liberation, 

A prominent institution of the giani school was established at 
Amritsar by Sant Ameer Singh [1870-1954), who frequently offered 
many new meanings of a single line of gurbani on the basis of 
etymological possibilities of different words. Indeed, he employed 
the ancient Indian technique of "etymology' [niruliat) as a science of 
interpretation. He generally observed the rules for deriving 
etymologies formulated by the ancient Indian scholar Yaska, On 
occasion- however, Ameer Singh was creative in his interpretations. 
His creativity was prefigured by Yaska's admission that etymology 
maybe derived in accordance with the desired effect It is no wonder 
that Ameer Singh's interpretations frequendy became strained and 
out of context, andhis audience became confosed with his message. 47 

Another giani school, which later became popular as Bhindran 
Taksal, was established by Sam Sunder Singh of Boparai Kalan in 
1906. Commenting on his ezegerical skills, Harjot Oberoi argues 
that Sun da r Singh's strategy was to negate differentiation among 
Sikhs by abolishing all polysemous interpretations of Sikh scrip¬ 
tures and cultivating a uni vocal reading of texts in order to shape a 
more homogeneous community. 48 Oberoi seems to be stretching 
the argument too far in order to make a case for the rise of Sikh 

46 ibid., p. 20S. 

4 7 For details* see kbid.,pp. 223-34. 

4ft Harjot Oberoi. 'Sikh Fundamentalism: Translating History into Theory' in 
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frmdamentalism in t he early decades of the present century. In my 
opinion, Sundaf Singh's emphasis on a single meaning was more a 
reaction against the multiple meanings offered by the Nir mala schol- 
arsoftheday, rather than a conscious strategy to createa monolithic 
Sikh community. Moreover, his successor, Gianl Gurbachan Singh 
Khalsa (1 M2-69} of Bhindran KalaiL was known for offering many 
possible meanings of the same scriptural passage. 45 He was the one 
who trained a large number ofgianis through his mobile seminary, 
popularly known as Bhindran Taksal. 

Gurbachan Singh Khalsa devoted his entire life to teaching correct 
enunciation and intonation in reciting the Sikh scriptures. He 
maintained that the sacred sounds of gurbani have transformative 
po weronly if they are replicated exactly as they were first enunciated 
by the Sikh Gurus. Vfeme Dusenbery calls this approach the non- 
dualistic understanding of the Gum's inspired words. The non- 
dualisiic ideology of language 'recognizes the material as well as 
cognitive properties of language (especially articulated speech] and 
refuses to privilege semantico-refenential meaning at the expense of 
other properties that language is thought to possess'^ 

The influence of the Bhindran Taksa! is attested by the fact that 
its alumni include the head granthi [reader] at the Golden Temple, 
jathedars (commanders) of all the takhats, and granthis of major 
gurdwaras of historical significance In the recent past, an incumbent 
of a branch of this school, Sant Jamail Singh Bhindranwale achieved 
world-wide attention when he died along with many other Sikhs 
during the Indian Army's assault on the Golden Temple complex in 
June 1984. Since then the interpretation of the Bhindran'Dtksal seems 
to have moved towards a hind ament a list position with emphasis 
on scriptural literalism. 

7. Singh Sabha Prana!i 

This school of interpretation is linked with the Singh Sabha. which 
began in 1873 as a reform movement dedicated to the revival of 
traditional Sikh values following a period of apparent decay. It was 
greatly influenced by the British presence in the Punjab, a presence 

Martin E. Marty and El Scott Appleby. eds. f and the State (Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Pms* 1593}, p. 267, 

Gurbachan Singh KhaJsa, Gurbani Path Donation (Amritsar: Bhai Mchar 
Singh and Sons. 6th edn. 19B5). 

S^teme A. Dusenbery, The Word as Cunr Silch Scripture and the Translation 
ControvCTsy. r Hislor/ of Feiigm m 51(4} (May }992): -9. 
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which, among other things, provided the technology for dLssemi- 
hating literature. The Singh Sabhascholarsadopled an approach to 
scriptural interpretation which was primarily guided by the scien¬ 
tific and rationalistic influence of western education. Through this 
process of reinterpretation of the received tradition they were able 
to produce detailed commentaries on the Adi Granth from a purely 
Sikh perspective. For instance, Teja Singh (1894-1958), the author 
of Shabadumth, brought out rationally the meaning of scriptural 
words, phrases and passages in exclusively Sikh terms, 51 

Bhai VirSingh( 1872-1957), the most prolific writer of the Singh 
Sabh a school of interpretation, emphasised the need to practise nam 
simaran in order to understand the deeper levels of meaning of 
gurbanL In hb^nzhiiif lesson) heprevided an excellent combination 
of all the four techniques of interpretation, comprising shabadarath, 
paramarath, tika and viakhia, from a strictly orthodox Sikh 
standpoint. His typical approach was to explore the meaning of every 
line in the context of the whole hymn or composition, H e frequently 
used quotations from the Adi Granth, the Dasam Granth and Bhai 
Curdas's vars to elaborate the meaning of particular passages of 
gurban i, thus following the pri nc i pie of interpreting the scripture by 
means of scripture. 52 

Unlike Bhai Vir Singh, Sahib Singh (1895-1977} was quite 
adamant on the principle of a single meaning" of a scriptural passage. 
His approach is based upon a grammatical explanation of gurbani, 
which he developed fully in his Gurfrani Viakaran in 1939. The idea 
that gurbani has its own grammar was suggested fix the first time by 
the much-maligned linguist Ernest TTntmpp in his introduction to 
The Atii Granth, In his letter of 5 October 1870, to India Office, 
London, Trtimpp noted in hb examination of two lithographed 
copies of the Adi Granth that 'the final vowels are frequently dropped, 
because they are now no longer pronounced by the Sikhs, though 
they are very important for the right understanding of the text and 
grammatical structure of the language which Bhais do not seem to 
be aware/ 55 This knowledge and study of the orthographic 
grammatical vowehsigns was carried forward to a great extent by 

^Taran Singh, Curbanidian Vfdtfia frufttfon, pp. 323-48 

m Fof more deiaiLs, s« ibid., pp. 295-200. 

B Ciied In TriLochaji Singh, EmeS Trvmpp and WH, McLeod as Scholars of Sikh 
HktiwY' and Culture (Chandigarh; International Gen Ueof Sikh Studies, 1994), 

p. 47. Also see Ha mam Singh Shan, Guru Cnjnjft di Koshhari [Patiala: Bbasha 

VaWiag, 1994), pp. 29-31. 
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Teja Singh in his but was fully developed by Sahib 

Singh. 5 ' Heal so maintained chat there is complete identity between 
gurbani and bhagal bani. In his commentary, Sahib Singh argues 
that the refrain-verse of a hymn provides its central meaning. That is 
why he begins h i s expla nati on with it and weaves the whole meaning 
of a hymn or composition around It. He tries to free the explanation 
of gurbani from history. He also maintains that there is always a 
theme running as a continuous thread throughout a composition. 
In order to justify this he sometimes off as strained interpretations, 55 

Recent Trends in Scriptural Interpeife^ion 

I n this section, w e s hall briefl y examine t he recent trends in scriptu ral 
interpretation within the Sikh tradition. Western-trained interpreters 
are now applying historical-critical method to reconstruct the 
linguistic and historical context of an utterance. This is only the first 
step to an understanding that requires us to work bade through the 
utterance to the person who originally produced it* The historical- 
critical method is further sharpened by a'hermeneutics of suspicion 
what Paul Rico put defines as 'set[tingj out from an original negation, 
advancing] through a work of deciphering and... struggling] against 
masks, and finally putting) in the quest of new affirmation' 56 It 
is important to note that personal and official biases maybe removed 
to a large extent once the text is subjected to the hermeneutics of 
suspicion. But the recent welcome that such a method has received 
within the Sikh scholarship is not a favourable one. 

An examination of recent literature, originating from such cirdes 
as the Institute of Sikh Studies, Chandigarh, and the Centre of Sikh 
Studies, California, dearly indicates that certain groups within the 
Panth are busy in projecting 'a correct image' of Sikhism and the 
Sikh community in India and abroad. They perceive critical 
scholarship as an attack on their faith and are always ready with 
their defensive approach to rebut perceived distortions or 
misrepresentations of Sikh religion and history. Their emphasis on 
a single correct meaning of gurbani is the result of a distinctive 
doctrinal approach of certain Singh Sabha scholars, particularly the 
grammatical approach of Sahib Singh, 

^SeeTaran Singh. Gvrtwi dian Viakhk Pwnalian, p. 350, 

**ibi<L, pp. 351-62. 
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In ihe context of the present discussion, It will be useful to note 
the folio wing remarks ofW.H, McLeod on the potentiality of meaning 
of the text of the Adi Granth: 

Many Sikhs are quire adamant about the meaning of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The saaed scripture is indeed the Gum, but it conveys its message in different 
ways to different people, communicating with some on one level of 
perception and with others on a different level, it is foolish to Imagine that 
the a crip Lure wilt speak at the same level and degree of understanding to the 
ordinaty villager as opposed to the person who has devoted many years to 
meditation. Clearly it will speak in different ways* the one to a person 
requiring a simple meaning and the other to someone of deep perception. 
All people will derive a message from the Guru Granth Sahib, but not all 
receive the same one. 'Hie range is indeed Infinite as people differ in their 
perception and their diversity Non-Sikhs arc certainly encouraged to consult 
the scripture, but the Guru's message for a person of western background 
will be distinctively different from that of a Punjabi Sikh. s7 

Here McLeod is challengingthe a sumption of certain sections within 
ihe Panth, who maintain that the text of the Adi Granth contains a 
single correct meaning. He is in fact referring to those fundamentalists 
in the Sikh community who believe in the doctrinal mode of 
interpretation. Such a doctrinal mode of interpretatioa it may be 
staled, has lost its credibility in presently scholarship because of 
its limited utility in an ecumenical era. McLeod is suggesting an 
approach that maintains that ihe process of unfolding the meaning 
of the Adi Granth text depends upon the level of understanding of 
human beings. His appeal is to the scholarly emphasis on text 
reception as reader response (a focus that accepts and assumes the 
printed text as the form of the message). 

Further, recent scholarship has brought a new awareness of the 
function ofthe oral dimension of a scripture in world religions. This 
shift stimulates reflection on text reception as 'hearer-response" (a 
focus that accepts and assumes the 'oral/aural text* as the form of 
the message). In this context, Harold Coward makes the following 
observation: 

Rather than there being one correct meaning for a text., the hearing and 
reading of a Vedic poem or New Testament parable may convey many 
different meanings or insights depending on the listener, the lims and the 
place. Instead of a hermeneutics of reduction, based on the assumption 

* 7 W.H. McLeod, J £ikh Fundamentalism' Journal of the Amman Orierid Society* 
tfal. 116(1] (January"March 1PW]: 23 
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that the text has Duly one correct meaning, Lhe oral experience of 
scripture paves the way for a hermeneutics of unf olding {Entfdttmig), an 
opening up of the tidiness of the word in terms of its symbolic 
potentialities 5 ® 

Coward's suggestion of ad op Ling a 'hermeneutics of unfolding' 
th rg ugh t he or at experience of scripture may be conveniently applied 
to the Sikh experience of the Adi Gran th . There is ample justification 
for this approach in Sikh tradition We shall return Lo this rich 
tradition of orai/aural experience of gurbani in Lhe next chapter, 

To conclude the discussion, let us now put our inquiry into a 
theoretical framework in ordertomake sense of various hermeneutic 
techniques. For convenience, we shall make use of a schematic 
diagram shown in Figure 8. L From the theoretical schema given in 
Figure 8.1, we notice that in the case of doctrinal interpretation there 
is a screen of beliefs and other theological presuppositions in from 
of the eye of the observer. The interpreter is approaching the text 
with preconceived intentions, in other words, there is a world before 
the text through which the interpreter is trying to make sense of the 
text. This mode of interpretation may be seen in almost all themajor 
schools of interpretation within the Sikh tradition, although the 
theological presuppositions will tie different in each individual case; 


1. Doctrinal Reading 
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Figure S.l Theoretical Schema for Various Hermeneutic Techniques 
^Cowsd, Sdcrerf WtJrd dfid Stf'crrd Ikxi p, lft2. 
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In certain instances, this approach turns imo a fundamentals variety 
that leaves no room far any oilier interpretation. 

In the case of historical reading, the critical historian is trying to 
make sense of the world behind the text. That is, one is interested in 
understanding the cultural, historical, and literary iniluences that 
gave rise to individual texts. One is farther interested in knowing 
the anchors original intention. The interpreter In this case approaches 
the text through the new lens of historical reason and research 
rather than through the perspective of theology and traditional 
formulations. It should be emphasized here, however, that it is not 
entirely possible for any historian to be absolutely free from any 
preconceived intention- At times, one might not be aware of one's 
own unconscious subjectivity But the goal of the historian should 
always be to utilize the rigours of investigation based on the principles 
of truth and detachment, and to offer no more than tentative claims 
based on historical probability Indeed, true scholarship aspires to 
do no more. The nature ofhisiorical knowledge is always limited by 
the character and extent of evidence, and can be altered by the 
discovery of new evidence or by the development of new methods 
in analysing data. In this context, Robert W. Funk et al. make a very 
significant observation: 'Even the more exact knowledge of the 
physical sciences must settle for something less than absolute 
certainty Human knowledge is finite: there is always something more 
to be learned from the vast and complex workings of the universe. 
And this view makes room for faith, which seems to be in short 
supply for those who think they have the absolute truth" 59 

Finally, in the case of literary interpretation one approaches the 
text without preconceived intention in order to explore the many 
possibilities of its meaning, and confronts the wot Id In front of the 
text Each act of hermeneutic encounter with the Adi Granth text is 
unique since it is the encounter with the eternal Guru as disclosed 
in it Thus it is the text that illumines the interpreter like radiance, 
not the interpreter who illumines the text. In order to appreciate 
this phenomenon we needto look at Paul Ricoeufs magical looking- 
glass theory of textual meaning. He assens that the meaning of a 
text does not lie behind it, in the region of intention and ostensi ve 
reference, but in front of it in the space of interpretation. He says: 

S9 Koberl W. Punk, Roy W. Bwruer, and the Jesus Seminar, trans. and tom merit, 
Ihe Frc Gvspek The Search for the Authentic of }&ui {rJew Macmillan 

Publishing Company 1993], p. S. 
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The moment of understanding corresponds dialectically to being in a 
situation: it is 'the project tan of our ownmost possibilities/ applying it to 
the theory of the text. For what must be interpreted in a text is ^proposed 
utfrtd which J could inhabit and wherein \ could project one of my own 
most possibilities. Tlis is what I call the world of the texi* the world proper 
to this unique iexL^° 

Thus the understanding of a text begins to show itself only in 
action and conduct. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter we have argued that the Adi Granth text has an 
inexhaustible hermeneutic potential. Each generation of scholars 
has tried to unfold its meaning from its particularangle. If one looks 
at the sheer number of books and commentaries on Guru Nanak's 
lapji alone one can easily sense the diverse possibilities of various 
levels of its meaning. Both Sikh and non-Sikh scholars have employed 
their skills to understand its meaning. In fact, plurality of 
interpretations has remained part and parcel of Sikh tradition 
throughout its history. The Adi Granth will have future meaniqg^ 
too, the meanings which have not yet been determined. It is obly 
recent! y th at emphasis is being placed upon a si ngle c orrect meaning, 
which is the result of Singh Sabha inteipretaticn, particularly the 
grammatical approach of Sahib Singh. 

lhe trend in recent scholarship is focused on the literary approach 
to understand the meaning of a scripture. This is an approach that 
treats the scripture r like any other piece of literature", and through it 
the reader encounters the text without preconceived notions in order 
to explore the possibilities of its meaning. This approach can show 
the plausibility of a wider range of meanings and can also 
demonstrate the implausibility of certain fixed interpretations. But 
the question still remains: Whati sthe real mea Ring ofguxbam? The 
answer may b e found i n the opening citation o f this chapter In which 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith has aptly suggested that the 'true meaning 
of scripture is the solid historical reality of the continuum of actual 
meanings over centuries to actual people'Thus the real meaning of 
gurbani is not any one meaning but a dynamic process 0 f mean i ngs. 
In variegated and unending flow. 


^Qrid In Bniru f l tomractfa Ancient and Med&n, p 236. 
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Opening folio of the Kariarpur Manuscript (1604 c e). 
Photograph courtesy the author. 
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THE GURU GRANTH SAHIB 
The Place of Scripture in the 
Sikh Tradition 


The Word enshrined in the Holy Booh was always revered by 
the Gurus as well as by their disciples as of Divine origin. 
The Guru was the revealer of the Word. One day the Word 
was to take the piaoe of the Guru, Hie line of personal Gurus 
could no thaw continued forever,The inevitable came to pass 
when Guru Go bind Singh declared [he Gum G ranch Sahib 
to be his successor. It was only through the Word that 
Guruship could be made everlasting. 1 


I t is now commonly held that the study of a text as scripture 
focuses upon its contextual meaning, interpretation, and use. 
What mat lets is the on going role the tort has played in a tradition, 
not only In formal exegesis but In every sector of life. 2 Perceived 
from this angle* the reception of the Adi Granth as Gum by the Sikh 
community is highly significant. In his Soared Wmdand Sacred Text, 
Harold Coward aptly remarks: 

While most religions haw scriptures, the place and function of ft he j Sikh 
scripture seems unique. In no other religion can one find a Human Gueu 
founder, followed by a series of human Gurus living parallel with A collection 
□f scripture, ending in a breaking of the human succession and E he scrip Eure 
attaining full authority as Guru- 3 

The Sikh scripture is believed to be the actual embodiment 


s Barbara Singh, "Gum Gramh Sahib: Gum Eternal for the SifthC Sifcft Cvunor, 
26(61) (Summer 8. 

^William A. Graham, Beyond ihe Vftitiin WvnL p, &, 

^Harold Coward, &rxmi Word srul Sacred TfiU, p. 1 
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the eternal Guru and that is why it is known as the 'Gum Granth 
Sahib'. As the living word of the eternal Guru it participates in divine 
reality, whereby its meaning assumes central importance in the life 
of the Sikh Panih, Une must try to keep this basic understanding in 
mind while one explores the place of scripture in the Sikh tradition. 

The Guru Gramh Sahib has indeed functioned as a supratextual 
source of authority within the Sikh Pantli throughout its history. 
For instance- the daily Sikh prayer, Mdus ('Petition 1 ) concludes with 
an exhortation to acknowledge the Adi Granth as Guru. The 
concluding passage, the earlier version of which originated Ln the 
eighteenth century, expresses with greater darity the doctrine of the 
spiritual Guru embodied In the scripture: 

From the timeless one there came the bidding, in accordance with which 
was established the Panth. To all Sikhs there comes this command: 
acknowledge as Cum the Granth, Acknowledge theCrariLhasCura. for it is 
the manifest body of the Masters. Ye who seeks the union with the Lard, 
seek him in the word! The Kb»Isa shall Tuk, no enemy shall remain All 
who endure suffering and privation shaft be brought to the safety of the 
Guru's protection.' 1 

Here, it will be interesting to note that the first two couplets appear 
in an earlier form as separate parts of the Prahilad Singh/Rai ra/iit- 
nama as follows: Firstly "Accept the Khalsa as Guru, for it is the 
manifest body of the Guru. The Sikh who wishes to fi nd me should 
seek me in its midst' (Guru kbatsa maniahi pamgat Guru ki dehffjo 
sihh mo rnilabo tfwhai khoj indhu mahi lehff); and secondly The Pa nth 
was founded at the command of Akal Purakh. Hveiy Sikh i$ bidden 
to accept the Granth as Guru' (aftd purM. kcbachan stun pragaUhalayo 
prnAff $d?h sikbm ko bdchan hai Guru maniahu gmnthff).* The third 
couplet {in} Jtmega khaha) occurred in the Tanakhahrnama of Bhai 
Nand Lai. A comparison of these couplets with their modern versions 
dearly indicates how the doctrine of Gum Granth came to the fore 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century after replacing the 
original emphasis on the doctrine of Guru Pa nth in the eighteenth 
century. This may haw happened when Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
abolished the institution ofgurmata after ISQ9. 6 We shall return to 
this issue in the final section. 

*The translation is slightly adapted from WH McLeod the Evolution of f/w Sikh 
Cbra tft'jft&y, p. 66. 

S W.H. McUtxL The Sikhs Wjttpry, Reli^on, and fodrty, p. 75. 

*For details ofthGguimalauf 13Q5,seelohn Matcom, Sfosfcfj (London, 

m2l PP 120-3. 
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Our primary concern herds to understand the ongoing role that 
l he Gmu Granth Sahib has played in the cumulative tradition of the 
Sikh community. In fact r Live Sikhs had already become a 'textual 
community," lo use Brian Stock's terminology, when Gum Arjan com¬ 
piled the first canonical text in 1GQ4. 7 Since then they have sought 
to shape and articulate the central norms of their trad it ion through 
codifying symbol systems and practices in the fonrt of scriptural 
canon. In other words r as a textual community the Sikhs have al¬ 
ways organized their religious and social pradkes in accordance with 
the leaching* of the Adi Granth. They have experienced the eternal 
Gum in their life through the words of the scripture The word of 
the Guru is an intimate companion ofmysoul. rfl It is immaterial to 
argue whether Guru Gobind Singh made the decision unilaterally 
to declare the Adi Granch as Guru before his death fas the Sikh tra¬ 
dition asset is) or the community made this decision in response to 
the needs of the historical situation after the death of the tenth Guru 
(as critical historians assert) 9 Ihe most significant point is that dur¬ 
ing the period of the ten Gums the Sikhs felt that the authority lay 
with their leader, but once the new decision to accept the authority 
of the scriptural Guru was made, the community faithfully accepted 
it Here, we shall examine in more detail the cohesive role of the 
Guru Granth Sahib in the ever evolving Sildi tradition. 

Oral Experience of the Such Scripture 

The oral experience of scripture has received much attention in recent 
scholarship, Goth scholars and common people are now involved 
in a process In which they make an attempt to recapture the spirit of 
"personalism" that has been lost in the transition away from oral/ 
aural language. Here the word personalism is employed in the sense 
in which Wilfred Cantwell Smith has used it: Tb memorize, to recite, 
even to hear, have always been more deeply personal ways of relating 
to the meaning of words than to look at them on the page.' 10 In 
order to understand this oral dimension more thoroughly we need 
to look at theactual practice within the Sikh tradition. 

7 Fora Theoretical discussion of [he notion of'imml community see Brian Stock, 
Thf j/Lf^oqFli'nricetc'n; Princeton University Frew* UMS3). pp. Sfl-240. 

a M5. Dhfitmm 32, AU p. 673. 

11 Fort wo recent perspectives u n this issue, <:ee KartoansSlrygh, flfffcjJay Lecrurei on 
Sikht im (New DeJhh Guru Nanak Foundation, 13-B3]. pp. 24-32 and W,H. McLeod. 
WhviiaSikhlt pp. 5Z~5. 

l0 WilfrodcintweLLSntithp Whath Scrtytuftrf. p. 166. 
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Oral Recitation of ihc Bani 

Oral recitation .of the bani has always played a significant role in 
Sikh life since the days of Guru Nanak. It began during the Kartarpur 
period in individual and corporate settings as a part of daily 
discipline. Since then the memorization of the bani has remained a 
devotional activity among iheSikh s. In this con text, William Graham 
aptly observes: "Memorization is a particularly Intimate appropriation 
of a text, and the capacity to quote or recite a text from memory is a 
spiritual resource that is tapped automatically In every act of 
reflection, worship, prayer, or moral deliberation, as well as in times 
of personal and communal decision or crisis/ 11 In fact, the 
memorization ofgurbani by heart (feureft} has always been compared 
in the Sikh lore with the possession of money that is readily available 
for use [guibam kanth paiia 

Guru Ram Das, for instance, prescribes the daily routine of early 
morning devotion fora "Sikh of the true Curu r H who must meditate 
on the divine name after rising and bathing, and recite Guru Nanak's 
Jejpjf from memory. 12 It is interestingg to note that the name of the 
fourth Guru is particularly associated with the daily routine of oral 
recitation of liturgical prayers as part of Khalsa rahit or code of 
conduct. For instance; an dghieenthncentury text, the Chaupa Singh 
Rahit-nama explicitly states: According to Guru Ram Das H he who 
recites fapji five times will acquire the radiance of |true] 
enlightenment Thereafter let him recite whatever bani he may know 
by heart" 13 Even in modem times Sikh parents make an effort that 
their children learn Guru Nanak's Japft and other prayers by heart in 
childhood. 

A key principle here is the Sikh belief that the recitation of daily 
prayers by heart has the power to transform and unify one's 
consciousness. As Coward puts it: Tor the Sikh, as for the Hindu, 
participation in the divine word has the power to transform and 
unify one's consciousness The purifying power of the sacred scripture 
is understood as a combing of negative thoughts from one's heart 
and mind that occurs as a regular part of one's daily discipline.' 14 
Through this personalized experience one is able to understand the 
subtler levels ot meaning of various passages of gurbani. It is quite 

"Graham r Boyandita Wttran Wnrf, p. Ififl. 

ia M4. IftrCctHri 2 (ll), AG, pp. SOS-S. Also see UnmBhaiGurim 1: 3a. 

McLeod* Ure □tftrpfl Singh Rahk^rmtm, p. 119. Also see p. 187 for the 
rahit injunction against an offender Any SSkh who does not know fapf by heart" 

u Coward, Sacrsd Ward and Sacred 'Jfact p. 193, 
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possible that one may have a different understanding of a particular 
passage at different times in one's life, since its spiritual sense is not 
so constant as it is often perceived This normally happens in the 
life oft hose i n divi duals who are always exploring! n fin i te possibi lities 
of meaning contained in the divine word. 

Devotional Singing (Ktrtan) 

in the Adi Gran i h itself the names oftheraga and rhythm to he used 
in singing are stated at the beginning of each section of hymns. The 
hymns are also classified according to the gharu, or 'musical clef/ In 
which each hymn is to be sung. According to the Indian method of 
singing, the accent falls, and the voice rises and falls, in different 
positions, according to the gharu in which hymns are sung, 15 There 
are seventeen different positions of gharu employed in theAdi Granth. 
These musical instructions in the written text fulfil the same Junction 
as that of a musical score in relation to performed music Like written 
music, the written text of the Adi Granth has spiritual power only as 
it issung. 1 ^ Gum Arjan, for instance, stresses the spiritual power of 
kirtan as folio we: The false thinking of both performers and hearers 
is desitoyed when they participate in devotional singing' 17 

Thus the singing of hymns in congregational worship is the heart 
of Sikh devotional experience. Through such kirtan the devout Sikhs 
attune themselves to the di vine word and thereby immerse themselves 
in die deeper levels of its meaning It is based upon the assumption 
that the melody in the singing of gurbani evokes the divine word of 
which it is an eartlily resonance. According to this assumption: 'A direct 
correspondence is seen as existing between the physical vibration of 
the phenomenal chant and the noumenal vibration of the 
transcendentlhe more the physical vibrations of the uttered chant 
are repeated, the more transcendent power is evoked in experience 
until one's consciousness is purified and put into a harmonious 
relationslup or even identity with the Divined lg For instance, Guru 
Nanak's So Dar presents his personal experience of heavenly joys in 
the company of all liberated ones, who sing eternally at the door of 
Akal Purakh's ineff able court, the praises of Ills glory. 1 ^ 

ls 5« Frederic Hjicolc, The Arrange mem oftheHymnfii of The Adi Granth; /ARS 
(1585), p. 443. 

ifi G0ww& Sacred Word and Sacred Text, p. 134. 

17 M5, Kama I, AG, p. 1300. 

ia C£ward, Sacred Wferd Sacred Tfcrj; p. 175. 

13 Mir StfDiT, AG, pp. Gt 8-$ and 347-8. 
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In agurdwara, Sikh worship consists mainly of the singing of scrip¬ 
tural hymns set to musk with the accompaniment of instruments. It 
Is normally ledby a group of four singers (ragis), who are often joined 
by the sangat in the singing. 20 The appropriation of the meaning of 
the divine word, however, depends to a large extent upon the capac¬ 
ity, preparation and interest of the audience. 

Oral Exegesis of the Adi Granth 

The exegesis of the bani had its beginning in the ora! context during 
the period of the Sikh Gurus. For instancy Guru Arjan proclaims: 
The uue aim of my life lies in absorption in religious discourse, kirtan 
and vibration of the divine word through singing and music' 21 Here 
the use of the word katha (homily) by Guru Arjan is very significant 
The devotional singing of gutbani was normally followed by the Ginu's 
spontaneous oral interpretation of the meaning of a particular 
saiptural passage. It could also take the form of a formal response to 
the questions raised by the sangat concerning that passage. Thus a 
living dialogue was established between the Guru and the Sikh in the 
oral context in which the Guru would provide the necessary instruction 
suitable to the existential situation of the disciple. 

At the beginning oftheDkarcflsari raga, for instance. Guru Nanak 
proclaims: "My Lord is new every morning.' 22 Similarly, as a living 
force in the lives of the Sikhs, the Guru Granth Sahib has functioned 
asan ever-fresh fountain of timeless truth. Writing about the timeless 
message of the Adi Granth, w Owen Cde observes: 'It [the Adi 
GranthJ emphasizes a universal message. It is a scripture which 
enables the Sikh to live in the sixteenth or twentieth century in India 
or In Britaia with equal ease or difficult/ 23 Nevertheless, the process 
of interpretation certainly provides an opportunity for it to remain 
dynamic, relevant and immediate to the changing times without 
being a dead letter. 

It should be emphasized that oral Interpretation of scripture has 
always been a part of Sikh worship, in the congregational setting, it 
begins in the performance of katha, which consists of an exposition 
of iheSikh scriptures. Its actual format may be explained as follows: 

ihf paramount imponanae of Sikh kirtan, see GL. Mansukhanl JFuflara 
dbriral Music tmd Kirtan (New Delhi: Oxfctd and ISH. 12701 «p. Chapter 10. 
arifldE 6 r AC d p. 818. 

JJ M 1 P Dhanasan 1 , AG, p. CCQ. 

^W. Owen Colt amf sfc fndten Context 70S (London: Damon, 

Longman Stltodd. 1234]. p. 200, 
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the left-hand page (or when a hymn begins an The preceding page, 
as is usually the case, one turns back to its actual beginning) is read 
aloud as the proclamation of Guru's vak for that particular moment 
or situation in life. It is then appropriated by the audience through 
'hearing' In the case of individual early morning prayers, the whole 
family gathers in the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib 10 receive 
the divine command which serves as an order of the day. This vak 
becomes the inspiration for personal meditation throughout the day 
Again during evening prayers, one takes the vak to conclude the day 
with its particular joys and sorrows. 25 Similarly in the congregational 
setting, the whole sang^t receives the vak as a divine command 
(hukam) at the conclusion of different ceremonies. 

The origin of this liturgical tradition may be traced in Gutu 
N fanak's own banh The Guru's word (vak) is pure and it shines 
eternally as the light [of divine wisdom). Its contemplation is truly 
the daily bath at the everlasting holy placed Presumably the first 
Sikhs would normally have looked to Guru Nanak for advice, which 
they would have received in the form of a vak or commandment 
Rather than depend upon the efficacy of external observances they 
were encouraged to meditate on t}ie divinely inspired vuk. During the 
period of Guru Ram Das, his vicars (masands) 27 were probably keen 
to have a written vak from him for the sake of establishing their 
credentials in the new sangats "Only a trader in the divine treasure 
deals with the wealth of divine treasure. A raw dealer cannot take the 
vak of divine wealth' 26 There is another instance of dear evidence 
from the life of Guru Har Rai, who proclaimed his first vak in the 
written form when he assumed the office of guru ship at Kiratpur 29 
Dun ng the eighteenth-century struggles, the Sikh Panxh con tinued 
to seek guidance from the Guru Granth Sahib through the process 
of Taking the Guru s word' (vak). The Chaztpa Singh Rahit-nama f for 
instancy specifically mentions that "authority lies with the (Guru] 
Granth Sahib' (agaia giranth sahib ji di)?° Teja Singh and Ganda 
Singh record a historical event as follows: 


^For an analysis of the TOlc in Sikh K ft see W. Owen Cole an d lHara Singh Sambhl 
TTie Sftfei; Ukt Kfh£Tour Bdwfs And Prxtkcs fLondon: ftouikdgi.- and Kegan PayL 
I57B}.pp r 54-5, 

Dfatttfri CfcfkW L AC, p. SS7. 
i7 See WH. McLeod, U a S&hf, p. 12. 

7 *M4 T SnhiX AG, p. 734. 

Chapter 2. p. 71. 

^^eeMdjeodj The Owfw Singh pp. 77-B P 
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Katha is generally delivered in the presence of the Gum Granih Sabib.The 
kmMuFt the perfumer, will In fact recite reverem tallythe hymn heproposes 
to expound from the Holy Book itself. The choke rnay have been 
premeditated or utterly impromptu, lb describe the format, which certainly 
allows for variation, after a wcjI- punctuated, dean, melodious and rhythmic 
recitation of the hymn, its central theme i§ brought into focus and explained. 
Then, the difficult words arc explicated and verse-wise’paraphrase of the 
entire mbad is given. Care is taken to sustain the context and point out the 
relevance of each verse to maintain the argument. This is followed by a 
thematic analysis of the hymn, bringing out its spiritual and doctrinal 
significance. Notice may also be taken of its literary graces. To support his 
interpretation, the frfldiflfeisr quotes, all bom memory r passages from the 
religious texts, and anecdotes from the lives of the Gurus. Before concluding 
the discourse, the argument is summed up and the original text recited 
again. 14 

There is always the possibility of several interpretations in this process 
of religious discourse, since each individual giani (traditional Sikh 
scholar) may be offering his/her own interpretation specific to the 
situation of a particular audience. This may be testified by listening, 
for instancy to the katha-performances of Giant Sant Singh Maskeen 
and Ragi Darshan Singh. 

To conclude the discussion on the oral experience of the Sikh 
scripture we must take note of recent developments in science and 
technology. Modern-day innovations have led to an influx of 
electronic media that is intended to replace old-world traditions. 
Multimedia is, in fact in the forefront of technology and within the 
reach of an average household, It has already gone so far as 
CD-ROM. versions of the Guru Gr a nth Sahib. Internet sources also 
contain transcriptions of the scriptural passages with translations 
and meanings. In the modem print culture and computer-assisted 
programs, therefore there is a need to recapture the sense of the 
central importance of the oral dimension of Sikh scripture. 

The Word as Guru 

The most significant point in the Sikh experience of accepting the 
Adi Granth as living Guru may be seen in the practice of vak laimi 
(taldng the Guru's word) or hukam laina (taking a commandment). 
The procedure functions in a liturgical fashion of opening the 
scripture at random. During the process the first hymn at the top of 

^Harbafts Singh , tsL The Encyclopaedia e/Si&tosm, \6l II, pp. 459-60. 
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While the Sarbal Khalsa wac gat hexed at theAkal Takhat on the occasion of 
Caisakhl on April 10,1763, some Brahmins of Kasur came and complained 
against the Afghan inhabitants of their city, especially against Usman Khan 
who had carried away The wife of one of Them and convened her to Islam 131 

It will be interesting 10 note how the Sarbat Khalsa (entire khalsa) 
arrived at the decision to attar kKasur Rattan Singh Bhangu narrates 
the incident as follows: 

Then the 'Entire Kha!sa f went to the coun |of the Guru Cranth Sahib], and 
1 hey prayed sa ngle-mi nded I y with folded hands : 'Give ns the vah {' m mmand 1 ) 
what to do, Von are the True Guru and we are your Sikhs. Give us the 
command to attack Kasur. a task to be performed by the Sikhs.'The whole 
sangaf stood with folded-hands. After bowing, some of them sat on the 
ground. 'You are the Guru Cranth* a living embodiment [oft he True Guru). 
Give the true vak to the Sikh sangat.'Then they looked at the Grauth after 
lifting (or opening) the folios [at random). The appropriate hymn came 
from tfcr BdSdrti. 

Faun (‘Stanza"); 

Tile five great enemies were bound by seeking the True divine prop. By 
inspiring devotion to His feet the Lord stood by [his devotees] in [resolving 
the manerj. All maladies and sufferings are gone, and one becomes ever- 
fresh and strong. One who meditates on the divine Name day and night 
never dies again' Dohara ('Couplet'): 

]The Singhs) became happy after listening to the words of the Cranth r and 
they conquered Kasur at once. They beat the battle-drums and raised the 
shouts of Guru's victory. 32 

The words in the expression panje bdtidhe mahttbuli (the five great 
enemies were bound) from Var Basant provided sufficient divine him 
for the Singhs 10 attack Kasur and rescue the wife of the Brahmin 
from the captivity of Usman Khan. Rattan Singh Bhangu was closer 
to ihe eighteenth-century events and he has provided us with minute 
details of the process of taking a vak from the Guru Cranth Sahib 
before any major undertaking. 

Further, there is evidence that even during the Anglo-Sikh wars, 
the Sikh soldiers would take the scripture along and would set up a 
separate tent for their devotional experience of taking the Guru's 
command before going to fight. For instance, the following note by 
Henry Brskine is noteworthy^ 

^Teja Sjigh and Cauda Singh. A Short History of the p. 1 63. 

^Rattan Singh Bhangg, Sri Cur Purtfh Prahazh, cd. feet Singh SiiaE (Amritsar. 
ShirflfiMnl Clurdwjira Prahsndhak Cfimmlua:. p. 47?. 
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Afterthe Infantry charging the enemy at GoojeiattheC^vaby and Light Artillery 
pursued the fugitive Sikhs and Afghans. The Infantry then advanced sieadify 
in tine until dear of the bbdng Camp, when they hied arms. It was there I 
found this Book in a tcntof one of the hostile Chiefs—probably Shore Singh's, 
This is called the GnmEh or Cede of Sikh Religion It is highly prized by the 
&ikhs r and 1 lave many solicitations for It from the Sikh gentlemen.** 

More evidence of this nature may be seen from another manuscript 
of the Sikh scripture,, preserved at John Rylands University of 
ManchesterLibrary.The introductory note in this manuscript reads: 
Ihe fine manuscript ofits kind was wrested out of the hands of a 
Sikh Priest at the battle of Guzerat by an officer of the 52nd Bengal 
Native Infantry, who was offered a very large sum in India for It, 
but he preferred bringing it home as a trophy.' 34 Evidently, each 
unit of Khalsa army would carry a copy of the Gum Granth Sahib 
for receiving the vak at the time of undertaking a military 
expedition. 

The most striking instance in Sikh history concerning the 
effectiveness of the vak in the affairs of ihePanth, howevet is related 
to an evennhat took place in 1320. Large groups of Punjabi outcasts 
were becoming members of the Khalsa in the hope of improving 
their social status. These outcast converts proceeded to the Golden 
Temple in the expectation thattheywouldbe permitted to offer and 
receive karah pru&ad there. The administrators of the Golden Temple 
had already made it quite explicit that they would be refused. The 
Singh Sabha reformers pressed the issue on the basis of the teachings 
of the Gurus that any Sikh could share in offering prasad to the 
congregation. Eventually it was agreed that advice should be taken 
from the Guru Granth Sahib through the process of vak. The revealed 
passage of Guru Amar Das put the issue beyond all doubt: 

Upon the worthless he bestows his grace, brother, ifthey will serve the true 
Gu ru. Exalted is the service of the true Guru, broth er, to hold i n rem embrance 
the divine name. (1} The lord himself offers grace and mystic union. 
Worthless sinners are we, brother, yet the true Guru has drawn us to that 

blissful unipn- C1) rahau... 35 

(M3, Soralhi llutuki Z AG, pp. G3R-9) 


33 See Henry Ersktne's manuscript note of April 1643 at British Library, 
MSSQPJm. 

M Jotm Hylands University of Manchester Library, Panj. MS * 5. 

■* JS !he translation is adapted from McLeod r TTia £w?ludon of dw SIArA Ctffinunfry, 
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what the nature of the union is intended to be. lx very definitely is what 
modem Panth regards as ideal 

He?^ McLeod is actually addressing gender issues in the Sikh Panth 
and arguing that Sikh society, like any other religious community; is 
still dominated by the centuries-old patriarchal system. In order to 
make the point he puts emphasis on the symbolic significance of 
the Anand marriage ceremony and that T tft£ follows him round the 
sacred scripture four times." Anyone who follows the linear mode of 
thinking will understand the Sikh wedding-ceremony essentially in 
this way, 

However, we need to understand the ritual of drcumambulation 
of the couple in the actual Anand marriage ceremony in its proper 
perspective. Figure 9.1 presents symbolically the clockwise move¬ 
ment of the bridegroom (G) and the bride (B) round die Guru Granth 
Sahib (GG5). Figure 9.1 indicates that in the original position (shown 
at the bottom in the figure) the couple sit before the Guru Granth 
Sahib, both being at equal distance from the centre. Before they make 
each round they listen to a verse of Guru Ham Das's Snfti CTtfiarct 2 



Figure 9.1 Movement of the Bridegroom (G) and the Bride (B) Around 
the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS) 


^WJl McLeod,. 'Genderand the Sikh FanthT in feshauii Singh and K. Gerald 
Barrier, eda, The IJmrrmwwrr p/SifcA Heritage m Eta DtiMpGra [New Delhi: Manohar 
Publisher, 199G) r pp. 39-40, 
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With the hearing of these words it was dear to all that the Guru had 
accepted the new converts and their prasad was distributed by the 
triumphant reformers among all the Sikhs present on the occasion. 
This event typifies she Sikh experience of the Adi Granth as a living 
Guru who always speaks with power and truth on the situation at 
hand. From the purdy human perspective the appropriateness of 
the passage is a mere coincidence 01 at best an example of a public 
Grade, From The Sikh perspective, however, the randorn choosing of 
the passage functions to remove thesinfu! haumai (sdf-centredness) 
so as to allow the true Guru to choose,^ 

The Role of the Scripture in Sikh Ceremonies 

The central feature of every Sikh ritual and ceremony is always the 
Guru Granth Sahib r installed ceremoniously every morning in the 
guidwara. When a child Is to be named, the fam ily lakes the baby !o 
the gurdwara, and offers kaiah prasad. After offering thanks and 
prayers through Aidas (petition); the Guru Granth Sahib is opened 
at random, and a name is chosen beginning with the same letter as 
the first composition on the left hand page. Thus, theprocess of vak 
latna functions to provide the first Seller of Lhe chosen name. The 
underlying principle is that the child derives his/her identity from 
the Guru's word and starts his/herlife as a Sikh. To a boy's name, the 
common surname Singh r (lion) is added and to a girl's name Kau f 
(princess) at the end of the chosen name. However, in certain cases, 
particularly in Nonh America^ingh and Kaur become middle names 
when people employ their caste names [such as Dhaliwal, Grewal, 
Sethir Sawhney, Kalsi and so on) at the end of their names. 

A Sikh wedding, according to the Anand (bliss) rite,, also takes 
place In the presence of Lhe Guru Granth Sahib and the performance 
of the actual marriage requires the couple to circumambulate the 
sacred scripture four times, Commenting on the significance of the 
Anand ceremony, for instance, W,H. McLeod remarks: 

The bridegroom is ad dressed first by the ofificiani and enjoined to be the 
protector of [the bride's] person and her honour.' Him comes the address 
to the bride, wherein she is counselled to accept her future husband as ‘a 
master of ah bve and respect''lhe hem ofone of groom's garments is then 
placed in the bride's hand andsJbe follows frim round the sacred scripture 
four times. The ceremony is a beautiful one and ii indicates symbolically 

toward red WedtffldS&utfrf Ttitf, p. 135. 
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being read by a scriptural reader. 3 * Then they bo w before the Guru 
Gramh Sahib and get up to make the round while the same verse is 
sung by the ragisand die congregation, During the process of their 
clockwise movement round the Gum Granth Sahib fourtimes H they 
are always at equal distance from die centre, that is, they stay within 
the same orbit. IntheactualmcFvementoflavan (draimambulations), 
ifthe bride (B) follows the groom (G) f then the groom follows the 
bride, although there is a long way between them. The symbolic 
significance of the Sikh wedding ceremony, therefore makes sense 
only if we apply the model of the cyclical movement of various plan¬ 
ets in our interpretation. Moreover, the pattern of ciroimambula- 
tion in the Anand marriage ceremony is in fact the reactualization 
of the primordial movement of life in which there is no beginning 
and no end- 

The initiation ceremony (amrit sanskar) must take place in the 
presence of Lhe Guru Granth Sahib. In order to understand the full 
significance of the amiit ceremony let us examine it from a theoretical 
perspective which explains the place of the initiation rite in human 
cultures. In this context, Miroea Biade explains that the central moment 
of every initiation is represented by the ceremony symbolizing the 
death of the novice and his/her return to the fellowship of the living 
through a new birth. He says: 

This Nnh requires rites instituted by Supernatural Beings: hence St Is a divine 
work, created by the power and will of those Beings; it belongs r not to nature 
but to sacred history ... To attain the initiate's mode of being demands 
knowing realities that are not a part of nature but of the biography of the 
Supernatural Beings, hence of the sacred history preserved in the myihs. s? 

In the majority of initiation rites, Eliade argues, the rhythm is similar: 
an initial movement into death through which the previous existence 
is discarded and a culmination of the ritual in a reformation as well 
as a new creation in the image of ihedi vinebeing- He further maintains 
that whenever the rite of initiation is performed iris the ^actualization 
of the primordial event.^In fact, whenever the amrit cer emony takes 
place it is always conducted by five Khaisa Sikhs representing the 
original 'Five Beloved Ones' {panj piare) in ihe presence of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Also, the pattern of death and rebirth during the amrit 

**}vH Suhl ChhantX AC, pp 771-4. 

%tlrm Eliadc, Birth and Rdrnk tte&tUgim Mttwrng ifMtMon in Hunuw 
Culture (New York: Hat per, 1956), p jtjv. 

4 %id, pp,xii r jdiL 
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ceremony is singularly evident i n the popular understanding of the 
Sikh community. 

Hymns from the Gum Granth Sahib are also sung at funerals. 
This is followed by a reading of the entire scripture. The celebration 
of the anniversaries associated with Lhe births and deaths of the Sikh 
Gums {pirpurb) is marked by an 'unbroken reading' (akhmd path) 
of the scripture by a relay of readers in approximately forty-eight 
hours on week-ends. Further, the Guru Granth Sahib always presides 
over the audience in the congregational worship. It is installed on 
th e throne (rtumJf or lectern) und er a canopy, an d a n attendant always 
waves a chaim {a fan made from yak hair or peacock feathers) over it 
to accord royal honour and dignity to the sacred volume. The 
devotees bow before the Guru Granth Sahib and make offerings. If 
one really wants to understand the reverence bestowed upon the 
scripture in the Sikh tradition, one should visit the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar early in the momingaround 3 a.tn. This is the time when 
thousands of devotees participate in the procession in which the 
sacred volume is carried in a golden palanquin, lhe procession starts 
from the Akal Takhat and ends at the Golden Temple where the 
daily installation (purlunh harm) of the Guru Granth Sahib takes 
place every morning. The volume is ceremonially dosed in the late 
evening, wrapped in nrnalas {'clothes,' normally ornate) and then 
transported back in procession to the resting-place (suifrFt as cm) at 
the Akal Takhat 41 A similar kind of activity takes place at every 
gurdwara around the world. The sacred volume is always carried 
respectfully on the head by a Sikh into the gurdwara from the resting- 
place and installed ceremonially early each morning. All present at 
that time sing devotional hymns. Thus one can witness the reverent 
liturgical zeal with which the physical copy of the Adi Granth is 
treated as Guru. 


The Ultimate Authority 

We now turn to the final qustion of theultimate authority within 
the Sikh Panth, lhe statement by Professor Harbans Singh quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter continues as follows; It was only 
th rough t he Wo id that th e Gun iship cou Id b e made ever lasting! Thi s 

* l For details, we McLeod, Ei^/rtrlon of the Sikh CurtmimSty, pp. 63-4 and 
PacwaAC Singer Tto Golds i Tampte [New DeM Times Books EntcfnaciguaL ]?&&), 
pp, 145 h54. 
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statement is straightforward but can haw significant implications 
regardless of whether or not the author intended so. Here, the 
doctrine of Gum Panth has not been regarded as a factor that makes 
the guruship everlasting. Jt comes as no surprise since it reflects the 
Singh Sabha mode of interpretation. Tn this context, W. Owen Cole 
has aptly shown that "with the success of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
representative of the Sarba; Khalsa, paradojdcaily the concept of 
corporate guruship passed into obscurity" 42 He further argues that 
Vhen p in the nineteenth century, a revival of the Khalsa ideal took 
place; the notion of corporate guruship was not revived' 43 In order 
to understand the dynamic process by which the doctrine of 
Guru Granth was broadly accepted within the Fanth r we need to 
briefly examine two significant developments. 

First, during the eighteenth cernuty the twin doctrines of Gum 
Granth and Guru Panth successfully provided cohesiveness within 
the Sikh tradition, Thegurmata (Guru's intention) system provided 
an effective means of passing resolutions in the presence of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. However, in order to consolidate his power Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh abolished political gurmatas in 1805 and downplayed 
the doctrine of Gum Panth in order 10 reconcile the growing social 
inequalities in the Panth. J.S Grewal has aptly remarked that 'every 
Sikh was equal in the presence of the Granth Sahib, in the sangal 
and the langar „ but in the life outside social differences were 
legitimized.' 44 Thus the process was set in motion by which the 
doctrine of Guru Granth came to the fore in place of the doctrine of 
Guru Panth. It gained further momentum during the Singh Sabha 
period. 

Second, the Dasam Granth enjoyed an equal status with the Adi 
Granth in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In fact, both 
the Granths were installed side by side on the same platform, Kesar 
Singh Chhibber, the author of the maintained 

tha t the two Granths were like *rea I brothe rs r a nd that the Adi Gran th, 
being the older, was entitled to greater respect and veneration 45 
However, with the rise of theTht Khalsa, the dominant wing of the 
Singh Sabha movement, the Dasam Granth was relegated to a lower 

41 W,Owen Cain Hie Guru in Sikhtim [Lwidun: Daiton, Longman &‘Ibdd, 1982), 
p. 84. 

4J lbid. 

44 J.S. Grewal The New C&nhridgfl Uismry of India, p. US. 

4i Ciled in IS, Grewal, 'Legacies of the Sikh Past for the Twentieth Centur^ in 
Joseph X O'Connell et aLeds r SMHi5tnfy and Refigiorc p. 
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status. In {his context, HarjotQberoi makes an important observe lion 
that "the Dasam Granth, which enshrined the "great code' of San at an 
tradition, was gradually eased out of Sikh rituals, and by the early 
twentieth century it no longer enjoyed the textual hegemony it once 
en joy ed^Heie, we must apply the definition ofeanonasa collection 
of texts, the authority of which is related to the author liy of other 
texts from the same religion as absolute to relative. Thus the Guru 
Grant h Sah i b came to be universally accepted as the sole and absolute 
source of authority within the Sikh Pant h asa result of theTat Khalsa 
reforms in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In order to address the issue of the ultimate authority in Sikhism, 
McLeod poses the question: Where do Sikhs find the ultimate 
authority for the religious belief they uphold? He then offers the 
following answer 

Sikhs normally find it by turning to the Guru Granth Sahib and accepting it 
alone as supreme and absolute authority. Through the scripture the Guru 
speaks. Those who are not Sikhs may question its sufficiency but they are 
bound to acknowledge that Sikhs have* belter record ofharmony and accord 
than other -religious systems can claim. Sectarian divisions and continuing 
controversies m ust be acknowledged, yet wh at other religion i s without these? 
By maintaining their trust in theGuru which is the Granth, the Sikh people 
uphold a belief that stands them in abundantly good stead . 47 

McLeod provides an objective assessment of the role of the Guru 
Granth Sahib as the source of ultimate authority within the Sikh 
Panth, He is fully aware of factional divisions and continuing 
controversies on certain fundamental issues that arise within the 
Panth from time to time. Nevertheless, the Sikh people, he argues, 
have resolved those issues by turning to the Guru Granth Sahib and 
accepting it alone as the supreme and absolute authority. 

Conclusion 

This analysis has revealed how the Guru Granth Sahib has functioned 
as a supra textual source of authority in thesikh tradition. Indeed, as 
a sacred symbol it has played the central role in the Life of the Sikh 
community* The more significant the symbol as Northrop Frye 
argues, the more quiddy it is transformed into the next stage of 
symbolism, the stage of epiphany or manifestation of a divine 

^Kailot QbttoL TJrc Qfruiiticttpn of Rrfi&itw Boundm^ p. 319. 

^McLeod, Sikhism, p, 2h(\ .* 
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presence, a real presence appearing as a symbol itself 4 ® The truth of 
this statement may be seen in the veneration of the text of the Adi 
Granth as Gum. As Lhe manifest body of the Gum, the Adi Granth is 
indeed heir to the line of ten personal Gurus, possessing the same 
statusandauthority as they did and commandlngthe same reverence 
accorded to each successive Guru, 

There is a rich tradition of oral/aura I experience of Sikh scripture. 
Each individual Sikh tries to understand the meaning of life in the 
light of his/her daily experience of immersing himself/herself in 
gurbani, This happens through oral recitation and devotional singing. 
Further, the pro cess of vak I a ina confirms this fu nction of t he scripture 
as Guru, For instance, each day early In the morning thousands of 
devotees gather at the Golden Temple in Amritsar to listen to the 
Guru's vak and each one of them derives from the same hymn a 
message suitable to his level and degree of understanding. In fad, 
the daily vak proclaimed at the Golden Temple may now be viewed 
from anywhere in the world with the use oflntemet and the World 
Wide Web through electronic media. 

In sum, the place and function of the Adi Granth as Guru has 
inspired Sikhs throughout their history' in personal piety liturgy, 
ceremonies and communal solidarity. It has given them a sacred 
focus upon, which to reflect and in the process discover the meaning 
of life as Sikhs. It has provided a framework for the shaping of the 
Panth and has been a decisive factor in shaping a distinctive Sikh 
identity. Thus the ultimate authority within the Sikh tradition, for a 
wide range of persona I and public conduct, lies in the Gum Granth 
Sahib, 


^Norlhrop ftyt Wferrir JircPh Power; Being, a Sftdy cf *Thc Bible and U tenavre' 

(San Diego, New tort* London: Har court Era:* Jovarwvich, FubELsheffi 19$0) p 
pp. lfflMn 
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CONCLUSION 


T he process of the formation of the Sikh canon began with the 
use of Guru Nanak's hymns in Sikh liturgy at Kartarpur during 
the last decades of his life. These hymns were committed to 
memory by his first disciples, who passed them on to the next 
generation through oral transmission of a singing tradition. It is 
entirely possible that Guru Nanak himself wrote these down. 
Although the manuscript of GumNanak's pothi is not available, it 
must have been originally an md&m4motre r a mnemonic device, to 
facilitate the memorization of his inspired utterances by singers and 
the newly emerging Sikh communi^, In fact the initial impetus for 
the preparation of this original pothi must have been to preserve 
the bani as a legacy for future generations, [n its basic sense, the 
bani has always remained functional as an oral text. Nevertheless, 
the writing of gurbani was also regarded as a devotional activity in 
the early Sikh community. Thus oral and written transmission of 
the bani has simultaneously taken place within the Sikh tradition 
since perhaps, the last years of Guru Nanak's life at Kartarpur. Guru 
Angad, it seems, popularized the Gurmukht script which had already 
been developed from the Iande and takaii characters by Gum Nanak 
himself. He also composed sixry-iwo shaloks, some of which are 
found independently recorded in the Guru Har Sahai pothi. 

A four-volume written collection appeared in the form of the 
Goindval pothis during the period of the i bird Guru. These volumes 
may have been cast on the mode! of the four Wdas of the Hindu 
tradition. The two extant copies of the Goindval pothis at Jalandhar 
and Ptnjore provide us with the earliest writings of the first three 
Gurus and the bhagats. Their structure reveals that the key organizing 
principle was based on ragas, keeping in mind the needs of the 
singers. The Gurmukhi script of these two volumes represents the 
earlier stage of orthography when vowel-signs were not yet fully 
developed. The Goindval pothis indeed provided a substantial 
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schismatic groups to circulate spurious hymns for sectarian ends. 
Finally. Guru Arjan appointed his faithful disciple and poet Bhai 
Gurdas as the main scribe, although there were other scribes like 
Jagana Brahman who provided additional help in the making of the 
Sikh scripture The whole project was completed at a peaceful loca¬ 
tion beside a pool named ftamsar in Amritsar. 

Ihe Gurmukhi script was standardized with the introduction of 
proper vowel-signs during Gum Aryan's period Asthewriiingsystem 
developed so did the use of proper grammatical constructions. It is 
in this context that the GNDU MS 1245 provides us with a rare insight 
into the textual process through which the evolution of the Sikh 
scripture took place. Guru Arjan organized the works of the Gurus, 
the bhagats and other poet-bards into a coherent pattern reflecting 
both theological and musicological perspectives. In particular, he 
employed classical a n d folk tradit ions side by side i n various ragas so 
that both styles of singing were ba lanced i n th e musi cal perf orma nee. 
He applied meticulous standards to give the scripture its unique form, 
with regard to its content and style. In the process he frequently revised 
the received texts toachievelinguistic modifications, especially through 
the substitution of synonyms for certain words, He took extraordinary 
care to maintain the original meaning and rhythm of those hymns 
which he revised for the final text. No theological change was 
introduced in the editorial process. Guru Arjan used thebest possible 
words to crystallize the divine message. As fifth 'Nanak', he had the 
authority to do so. Thus any decision taken by him with respect to 
the redaction process was regarded as Anal. 

Guru Arjan carefully directed the whole operation of recording 
of the Adi Granth. This is evident from his personal approval of the 
content, form and organization oft he ban! in panicularraga sections, 
as indicated by the use of the word sudh (correct) in the margins of 
the text He devised certain* checks and balances which made it 
extremely difficult for anyone to interpolate extraneous matter in 
the text without being identified. Each entry in the Adi Granth is 
numbered and its position is further determined by its raga, 
authorship and metrical form. Guru Ai jan's achievement can be seen 
from the remarkably consistent structure of the Adi Granth. There 
are, however, certain instances where he consciously diverged from 
consistency. It was meant to provide a deeper theological coherence 
to the text, a coherence which is not visible on the surface level. For 
this purpose, he sometimes added his own couplet or stanza to the 
celebrated works of his predecessors. 
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nucleus for the compilation of the Adi Granth by Guru Arjan, Eula 
and frandha, the renewed scribe and singer of Guru AmarDas's period 
prepared anthologies of devol bnal literature cal kdgN takas (breviaries) 
and pothis for various Sikh congregations fsangats). 

Gum Ram Das provided a new musical dimension to l he Sikh 
scriptural tradition by addingeleven new ragas to theexiatingsystem 
of nineteen ragas employed by Guru Nanak for his compositions. 
There is dear internal evidence that he had the works of the earlier 
Gums in his possession. For instance, Guru Nanak's Pahare in the 
Sin raga provided the model for Guru Ram Das's composition in 
the same genre and the same metre. 1 Further, Guru Ram Das 
composed a lengthy composition in myasd (romantic tale) genre in 
the Jiang mode on the model of Guru Nanak's rayasa in the same 
mode. 2 Furthermore, Guru Nanak's lapji was copied from the 
manuscript written in Guru Ram Das's own hand at the time of the 
compilation of the first canonical text of the Adi Granth. Although 
no manuscript of his works has survived. Guru Ram Das frequently 
encouraged the professional class of scribes to write gurbani for the 
purpose of distribution among the various Sikh sangats. Certain pre- 
canon ical texts (such asthe Bahova] pothi) throw a flood of light on 
independent scribal activity. These independent collections reflect 
the fluid state from which the various structures of organizations 
and the final form of various hymns emerged in the 'first' canonical 
textofthe Adi Granth, 

The compilation of the Adi Granth evidently owes much to the 
enormous energies of Guru Arjan, He prepared an authoritative scrip¬ 
ture in 1604, primarily in response to the process of consolidation 
of the Sikh tradition that was taking place during his period. Sec¬ 
ondly# he updated the existing collection by substantially increasing 
it. Thirdly, the cultural environment of Mughal India, which stressed 
upon the presence of a revealed scripture as part of the definition of 
a religious community, provided the historical context for the com 
pilation of the Adi Granth, It is no wonder that the creation of a 
unified scripture for the Sikh community was suggested by the sur 
rounding Islamic tradition. Fourthly, Guru Arjan created an authori¬ 
tative text for the Sikh community whereby it could understand and 
assert its unique identity. By doing so he affixed a seal on the sacred 
word to preserve it for posterity, and also frustrate any attempts by 

■See Ml, Stl Ragu Pdar* 1-2, AG^pp. 74-S and M4. Ssrf ifcijgv i AG, pp 7tf~7. 

Tilmg I, AG. pp 72A-8 ind M4, TVtmg & AG> pp 
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Some of the fundamental aspect of Guru Arjan's editorial policy 
arc reflected in the actual processes by which he created rhe first 
canonical text of the Adi Granth. Five major guiding principles that 
emerge from an analysis of his editorial decisions are as follows: 
(I) doctrinal consistency, (2) the ideal of balanced life, (3) the spirit 
of optimism, (4 ) the inclusive ideal and (5) concern for a distinctive 
Sikh identity. The formal aspects of texts of the Adi Granth r including 
their metrical, poetic, and linguistic structures are fully at one with 
their theological content AJJ these aspects provide an internal unity 
to the Sikh scripturei On the remarkable consistency of the message 
of the entire scripture; McLeod makes a perceptive observation that 
this is 'a result of the volume having been almost all assembled by 
one person at one particular time/* That one person was none else 
than Guru Arjan. There may be other aspects of his editorial policy 
which may be identified through competent textual analysis of certain 
portions of the Adi Granth in future research. This study stands by 
the claims of the Kanarpur manuscript as the final text of the Adi 
Granth as compiled by Guru Arjan in 1604. 

The inclusion of the bhagat bam in the Adi Granth illuminates 
the process of scriptural adaptation in the Sikh tradition. The 
selection logic favours those poems of the medieval bhagats that 
stress nirguna (formless divinity) religiosity and social equality, and 
are in general conformity with the Sikh Gurus' line of thinking. It 
should be pointed out, however, that this selection was not made 
exclusively on the basis of identity with the teachings of the Gurus, 
for there is difference as well as identity. Indeed, the process of the 
integration of the bhagat bani in the Sikh scriptures was based upon 
the recognition oftwo m a jor po ints. First, there was its harmoni zation 
with.the Gurus' thoughts in broad outlines. Second, its differences 
with the Gurus' thoughts at essential points were highlighted to 
demonstrate the distinctive Sikh viewpoints. These additional 
reflections of the Gums wereaucial for shaping the emerging Sikh 
identity. They played an important role in defining what it meant to 
be aSikh in relation to the commonly held sanb sufi orbhagat ideals. 
These points become dear from the Gurus" comments on the bhagat 
bani P the net effect of which is to firmly cement its inclusion in the 
Sikh scriptural tradition Some of the bhagat material was edited 
out at the time of the compilation of the Adi Granth Guru Arjan 
was concerned not only with identifying the circles from which a 

1 McLeod SikArsti, p. 
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particular composition emanated, but also with the details of its 
message. The hymns of the\frishnava bhagats were least acceptable 
to him. He even, rejected those hymns of the sants (who are otherwise 
included in the scripture} which were coloured with Vaishnava ideals 
or hatha yoga techniques The selection of the bhagat bani thus 
highlights both the exclusive and inclusive aspects of Gum Arjan's 
editorial policy, 

Guru Arlan's open but cautious approach in selecting the bhagat 
material appears to have created a tension within certain sections of 
theSikh Panth who still held Vaishnava ideals,There must have been 
an ongoing debate on his editorial policy among those groups. Ihere 
were other groups who held sant beliefs and who did not approve 
the shift towards militancy in the affairs of the Panth. They created 
an internal pressure within the Panth. They took advantage of the 
unstabl e situati on created by Gur u A r jan f s dea th a nd rei nserted those 
hymns (which earlier were turned down by the Guru) in their copies 
of the Adi Granth. They also omitted the heroic tunes (dhunis) from 
their volumes. The first such bir was prepared in Inhere in 1610 
when Guru Hargobind was imprisoned in the Gwalior fort by 
Jahangir. This manuscript tradition became popular as the Lahore 
recension of the Adi Granth in the se venteenth century. 

This study offers the following theory erf the origin of the Banno 
recension. The main centre of Sikh activities shifted from Amritsar 
to Kiratpur under Gum Hargobind, who had to withdraw to the 
Shivalik hills due to the pressure of Mughal authorities. This provided 
ample opportunity for the Banno group H which represented the union 
of Hindali, Lidas i, Bhatra and brahminical interests, to exert its 
influence within the Panth in the area of Khara Mangat in Gujrat 
district This was the time (1G42) when the Banno recension of the 
Adi Granth appeared. Apart from reflecting internal pressure within 
the Sikh community, the Banno group was also reacting to the 
external pressure of the Mughals upon the Sikhs, Out of the three 
competing versions of the Adi Granth tpxt, the Banno recension 
gradually came into prominence at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It reigned supreme throughout the eighteenth century 
because of the Banno group's increasing influence within the Panth 
during this period of turmoil. 

GuruTegh Bahadur himself took the decision to add his own 
bani to the earlier text of the Adi Granth before he left for Delhi to 
face the Mughal challenge in IS?5. His son and successor, the tenth 
and the last Guru, Gobind Singh, further made an attempt to close 
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the canon due to the problem of the circulation of three different 
versons of the Adi Granth during his period. He approached Dhir 
Mai's descendants to obtain the Kaitarpur volume, but did not 
succeed in persuading them to part with it, However, a number of 
copies of the Kartarpur text were available at that time, and it was 
these that he used to make the Damdarna verson of the Adi Granth 
at Anandpur in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Guru 
GobindS i ngh thus dosed t he canon, marking a significant completion 
of a matrix of revelation for the Sikh community. It was believed 
that core truths of the tradition had been established irrevocably, 
and the documents included in the canon were a witness to these 
truths in an authoritative way. The dosing of the canon, however, 
did not prevent the circulation of other versions in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The standard version of the Adi Granth now available was 
prepared during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who promoted 
its copying and distribution among the Sikh community. Ti is based 
on the Kartarpur manuscript with the addition of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur's b an i. in other words, it is the standard Damdama version 
of the Adi Granth. Although the Banne version was still popular in 
some sections of the Sikh community, particularly in the 
south-western area of Gujarat district, it soon came to be branded as 
a spurious recension (khari bir). The first printed copy oft h e standard 
Damdama version of the Adi Granth appeared in 1964. This gave a 
fillip to its universal acceptance A complete consensus in the Sikh 
community on the text of the Adi Granth was achieved however, 
only as a result of the Singh Sabha reforms in the late nineteenth 
century, which sanctified the standard Damdama version and set 
aside a 11 other vers ions used earlier. At the begin n i n g of the twentieth 
century, the Adi Granth text even attained a standard pagination as 
a result of priming uniformity. All modem printed editions have a 
total of 1,430 pages, and all correspond exactly in terms of the 
material printed on the individual pages. 

The Adi Granth as a scriptural text has inexhaustible hermeneutic 
potential. In oral as well as written exegesis, each generation of Sikh 
interpreters has drawn its meaning from differing perspectives, in 
fact, plurality of interpretations has remained part and parcel of the 
Sikh approach to the Adi Granth throughout its history. Each 
encounter with the text of the Adi Granth provides a fresh experience 
of unfolding a divine mystery. Recent emphasis on a single 'correct' 
meaning is a result of the distinctive doctrinal approach of certain 
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Singh Sahha scholars. An even more recent phenomenon of scriptural 
literalism r in the form of a fundamentalist interpretation, seems to 
be emerging in certain sections of the Fan th as a result of post-1384 
events in the Punjab, hut its articulation is not yet dear. It is still in 
the process of development and is related to the larger process of 
religious fundamentalism that is taking place in India, particularly 
Hindu fundamentalism. 

The Adi Gran th has played a unique roleas Guru in the personal 
piety* liturgy and corporate life of the Sikh community. Tt has 
provided a framework for the shaping of ihe Panth and a distinctive 
Sikh identity. It occupies a centra! position in all Sikh ceremonies 
and its oral /aural experience has provided the Sikh tradition with a 
living presence of the divine Guru. The daily process of vak laina 
inspires Sikhs throughout the world and confirms the function of 
the scripture as Guru. Indeed, the Guru Granth Sahib has given the 
Sikhs a sacred source to reflect upon and discover the meaning of 
life as Sikhs. It has functioned as a supra textual source of authority 
within the Sikh tradition. Thus the ultimate authority within the 
Sikh Panth for a wide range of personal and public conduct lies in 
the Guru Granth Sahib. 

It is hoped that this study will stimulate research in other areas 
related to the Adi Granth* an important focus for scholarship which 
until now has been rather neglected by historians, philologists, 
theologians and scholars of religious studies. At the same time the 
study of the pattern of assimilation, redaction, and canonization in 
Sikh tradition can be useful in the study oft he scriptural histories of 
Christian Jewish, Muslim, Buddhist, and other religious communities. 
The emergence of Sikh scripture tells us much about the process of 
canonization in general, as well as the particular dynamics of the Sikh 
tradition. The study of the Adi Granth can offer its own contribution 
to the study of world religions tn an ecumenical era. In any situation 
of a religious dialogue* for instance* it can offer an approach which 
is based on an open attitude, an attitude which allows not only true 
understanding of other traditions but also disagreement on crucial 
theological issues. In such a dialogue, all participants will be able to 
maintain their differences indignity and mutual respect 
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bkskdt lcwingdeuoTior\,24,105,129, 
135, 254, 285 

Bhaila family, 35,38, 40, 43, 
Bhatia/s. 120, 216-17, 255, 286 
Bfirtfnsn/OftdJ'rdu mode, 35, 47, 50 r 
52, 55, 132-3, 145, 174- 

5, 244 

bhat, baid, 51, 120 

Bhikhan, bhapt, 174 

Bhindran Kjian, 234, 255 

BhindranTaksaL 254-5 

Bhog mark, IK Onkar symbol, 219 

Bhuvanesvaia, 136 

Bible, 14 

bibhai-prabhali 138 

Bidhi Chand, Hindaii, 215 

Bihagara mode, 47 

BUami mode, 47, 135-6,146 

fokyal-gaund, 133 

biraha, pangs of separation. 182 


bimfttifle, 144 
Birbhum, 174 
BopaFat Kalan, 254 
brahman, ultimate reality, 252 
Brahma, god, 214 r 250, 

Brahmins, priests, 235, 273 
brahminkal influence. 118.119-20, 
122, 217* 231, 249, 252, 
286 

Biaj, 124,245 
Brhad-dest IBS 
Brif Lai, 231 
Bnma r Gerald, 25 
Bula, singer, 18, 40,2 8 3 
Bunga, educational centre, 229 
Bura Sandhu, scribe, 63, 69 
Burhan ud-Dln Garib, 181 

Callewaert, Win and, 135, 147,149 r 
172 

thahsras, discs, 189,192,216 
Chandani, canopy, 218 
Charan Singh, 26 
Charan Singh Shahid, 233 
Chalurbhuj, 248 

balcony 133 

Gtaufcfc 51, 66, 68-70, 144 
ctomdm rdMrt, fourteen jewels, 84 
cfemmfeis, sittings 141-2 
Chaunki 

AnanddU 141-2 
Aiadi Var di , 141-2 
Bilavd di 142 
Charmkanvai di f 141-2 
Kdyan di 142 
Kmtredi 141-2 
K'Jtiin Sohiledij 142 
Rahirasdi, 142 
Htnmakali di, 142 
SflTfl/tgifi, 142 
So Out & r 97,141-2 
Chaupa &in&h RaAftrfdma, 20, 268, 
272 

chaupodafe, 144,153-4 
chauri, whisk, 278 
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L'JWttta. rite. 164 

chhanljWifcxtnd 47, 114, 13 7, 123; 

133-4,144, 152,276 
chhibbas, area, 235 
Chhimba. calico-prints 162 
Childs, Brevard, 24 
ChetL sufi order, 181 
Christian chant. 127 
Christian Miss ion r Ludhiana, 230 
Christian Scripture. 177 
Church, 377 
Cole; W. Owen, 35, 273 
Coward Harold, 13. 256-9,. 265 r 
268 

DabisUm-i-Mazahib f 71 r 164. 172, 
206-7 

didikhaim, shaiok. 112. 144 
dakkhmii south-western style, 85, 
87, 112-13, 134, 163 
Dakkhani 

BBavd-dokhkonL 145 
Gatai-dakkhanh 143 
Mam-dahhhmi, 143 
Ramtdtali-dakkhani, 143 
Pm&AatMiifrMumf, 143 
V^i^flnS'dafrfrJmn!. 143 
Daljeet Singh, 53, 61 
D a in dam a feir (version). 78, 83 r 
225-4, 227, 228-53, 235, 
239, 287 

Damdama Sahib (Anandpur), 81,223 
JJ am dam a Sahib {Talvandi Sabo], 
81,224,232, 245, *53 
Dam dam i Cranth, 58 
Dam da mi 'Msal, 245 
Danidpu, Alain, 128 
Darbar Sahib, Golden Temple; 141 
dasam duar, tenth door, 216 
Dasam Granth, 98, 22S, 256, 279, 
280 

DbMttrnl-'Amt Sri BarbarSahib T 141 
Dayanand, Swami, 29 
Deccan, 343 
DehraDun,23, 66, 220 


Delhi, 78, 286 
Dervishes, 106 
Devanagari script, 17, 47 
dhadds, 144 

dlrndhi, minstrel, 16, 144. 210-11 
Dhaka sang at 220 
dhamar, 123 

Dhatuum mode, 47,55.70,132-4, 
136 r 158-3, 173, 138, 270 
Dhanna*bhagai; 171—4,176 
Dharam-rai/raip 56, 163 
dlw&nu&at, 207, 257 
Dharmshastras, 183 
Dhir Mai, 23. 58, 65, 223, 225. 287 
Dhir-malias, 59 
dhrupad style, 128-3 
dhmiSt heroic tunes, 48,69,73,197, 
208, 210-11, 286 

Dhuni 

Ballad of Asraj Tunda. 203 
Ballad of Jodha and Vira, 210 
Ballad of Lailanand Bahiiiman, 
210 

BailadofMahimaand Hasna. 210 
Bal 3 ad o f Mai ik Mu rid. a nd 
Chandarhara, 203 
Ballad of Musa, 210 
Ballad of Rai Kamaldi and Maujdi. 

209 

Ballad of Ran a Kailas h and Mai- 
deo, 210 

Ballad of Sikander and Birahim, 

210 

dhurkibrntith 11-12 
diVfdf, 109 

digytjtyw t rad ill on, 184 
din mini day-ntght, 144 
Diptdt mode, 145-6 
diva* lamp, 118 
Divali festival, 184 
Doctrinal reading, 259 
Dohardi; 183 
Dohra/Doha, 98, 183,273 
Dr. Baibir Singh Sahitya Kendra. 
Dehra Dun, 10,78, 220 ■ 
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dukkar* 136 
tM'ftJi, suffering, 165 
Duse nbery, Verne, 255 

Egypt 24 & 

Eliadc, Mtrcea, 242,277 
EraUmi; Henry, 273 

Harid-bani r IB0-2 
Farid ud-Din Gani-i-5hakar/Shaikh 
Farid, 181 

Fa ri dud din Sake m, 181 
Fried Lander, Peter, 172 
FalehpurMS, 131 
/amikfip angel. 214 
Flye, Northrop, 75, 246,280 
Funk, Robert W. r 260 

gaddi, throne, 160, 245 
gagan gppha t 102 
Cagraun (Quetta), 174 
Ganda Singh,. 272 
Ganga river, 216 
Gafhganpni Ttha, 252 
Gfldnt, 51, 66 

Gdim mode, 47, 56, 67, 140, 143, 
18& P 188 

Gauri 

GrtwJ-tanagfltu 138,143 
Gmri-ditwki 138, 145 
Gauri-guar&i, 138,143 
Gffliri'infljh, 138 
GauTt-maJa, 138 
Gaun-™Jtrji P 138 
Gauri'purbi-dip&ki* 138 
Gam-somki* 138 

G.B. Singh, 26, 28, 20, 64, 68, 75, 
' 78, 117, 123, 220. 227 

Ghannaya Singh, 64 
gfoar, musical clef, 144-5, 154,248, 
269 

(family traditions), 148 
ghazal, 100 
ghoriw* 144, 162 
gfon, knowledge, 7, & 


Gian Singh Nihang. 234 
giaruA, traditional Sikh scholars, 255 P 
271 

Ciani 

Barian Singh Sekhuan, 253 
Dal Singh, 253 

GianSingh. 37-8, 132, 223,253 
Gurdii Singh, 27, 32-5, 38, 01 
SanlSinghMaskcen, 271 
GRu Gmwla, 131 

CNDU MS # 1245 P 30, 41, 43, 45- 
50, 52, 57, 81. 91-3, 99- 
100,102-3,1 06-7 r 110-11, 
115, 137, 144, 155, 162, 
209, 211, 214, 284 
Goi [rival, 37, 91, 184,206 
Goindval Pothis, 17, 19, 27, 30-1, 
33-5,37-42,44,46-8,50, 
52, 5 7, 81 r 84-6, 01-2, 
100-3, 122-3, 126, 131-3, 
137, 144, 159, 162, 176, 
183-5, 209, 214,284 
Golden Temple, 97, 93, 138, 141- 
3,211 r 218, 25 5, 274,278, 
281 

Cwid mode, 47 
Gond-htimitil 47 
Gopendra/Gobind, 200 
gopts, 146 

Corakh, nath yogi 214 
Corafrh-b'fln], 131 
gwt discourse, 247 
Gostf Gum Das Kit Mina text, 
99 

goszmahrnaH, discourse with Malar, 
77, 213 

Grahm, William A„4,232, 268 
Granih- 3 

Granth Sahib, 21, 68,226 
£ran?Ai.5 P readers, 255 
Grewal | S, P 16- 105, 206,215, 279 
Cujar tribe, 146 

Gujari mode, 47~&, 67-8,72,146, 
199-200 
Gujranwata, 231 
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Gujrai district, 78, 120, 213, 217, 
230, 274, 286-7 
Guiam Sadasevak, 38-3 
Gunavanth virtuous woman- 112, 
118 

gt trbmi Guru's Word 6 , 11, 30- 1, 
33, 40, 42,125, 135,170, 
1 87, 239-41, 246, 250, 
252-7, 259, 268-70,281- 
3 

Curbam dean Viaktua PraiwUan, 241 
CurbaniV Martin* 256 
gurbammchar f 240 
Gui tiku Chhevin PmashahL 59 , 141 , 
208,229 

Gurdas missal [version)- 58,215 
Gurdila Sekhon, scribe, 30, 76, 77 
gurdwara, 4, 228,275, 278 
Gurdwaia Bha i Ba nnoSabi U Kanpur, 
74 

Curd war a Dasmesh Bha van- Dehra 
Dun, 66 

GurdwaraGur Gian Prakash. Jowaddi 
Kalan, Ludhiana, 149 
Gurdwara Sri Karamsar- Para Sahib, 
233 

Gurindcr Singh Maun, 27, 34, 36, 
38-9, 45, 49, 58, 101, 119, 
131-2, 186, 194 
gurmot, Gums' teachings, 245-6 
gHnnofd, corporate decision, 225, 
286, 279 

gurmuftft, ideal Sikh, 9, 241,246 
Gurmukh Singh Bedi, 224 
Gurmukhi script, 16,17, 37,44,57, 
63, 70, 123-4, 282,284 
Gurmukhi Schods- 253 
Gurmukhi typefaces, 230 
Gumam Singh- 144 
gurpurb , 278 
Gupta age- 128 
Cursharan Kaurjaggt, 35 
Guru, diviner 86,88, 250, 260,267, 
270, 288 

Guru/sj personal, 4-7, 9-11,14-16* 


19, 34, 36-45, 47, 49-51, 
55, 58-61, 64-5,67-7 L 73- 
76-7, 79-80, 92, 95, 103- 

5. 110-16- IIS, 122- 129* 
139- 144-5.149- 153,161. 
163, 169, 171-3, 175-9, 
182, 184-1, 187- 190-2* 
195, 212, 219, 226* 227, 
233, 239, 241-6, 265-6, 
270-2- 275- 281-2- 284, 
288 

Guru AmarDas, 10-11, 18, 20, 33, 
35-7, 39^40, 42-3, 47-8- 
50, 55, 65, 75, 01, 85, 99, 
101-2, 119, 131, 133-4, 
137,139, 151-2,157,159, 
162, 164, 182-4, 186-7, 
201/210- 219, 223- 243, 
245-6, 274, 283 

GuruAngad, 8, 9,17,32-3, 36, 93- 

6, 101-151, 153, 132- 231, 
243, 282 

Guru Arjan- 11-12- 16, 18-21,23, 
28-31, 34-7, 40, 44-57, 
59-64- 66-9,71, 76, 79- 
00,02-4, 80j 90,92-4/96- 
102, 104-22, 124, 136, 
13 8 - 41 4 148-9, 151-7, 
159-65. 169-70, 172, 
174-6, 184-6- 188-98, 
200-4, 206-13, 217, 233- 
S, 239- 243, 245-6, 249, 
267, 269-70, 283-6 

Guru Arjan's Ramakali hymn- 57, 
62, 66, 69, 70, 72^4, 77-8, 
80, 115, 119} 122, 219, 231 

Guru Arjan'sSvayyt 66, 73, 

Guru Gobind Singh, 3-4,22,23,60, 
64, 69, 72-3, 78^81- 126, 
218-19, 223-4, 228, 235, 
239, 245- 251-3,265, 267, 
286 

Guru-Gran th, doctrine of scriptural 
Guru, 11,25, 225,251,266, 
273,279 
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Guru Granth Sahib, 3, 11, 26, 219* 
223. 233, 245,256. 25-7, 
271-si, 2 sb 

Guru Granth Sahib Trust, Coventry 
220 

Cus u Hargobind 42,45,54,53, 61, 
67, 65-70, 73, 117-18, 
120-22, 199, 207 r 208, 
216-17, 234-5, 246, 245, 
286 

Guru Harkrishan, 58,66 
Gutu Har fta3. 53,65,67,71-2,76- 
7, 194,212,272 
Guru HarSahaivillage, 33,32 
Guru HarSahai Poihi, 27, 33, 34, 
S3, 87, 31, 3 37, 232 
Guru Nanak, 4, 6, 3, 10, 14, 15- 
IB, 20, 3^-4, 36-7, 39, 
46, 48-53 , 55 , 65 - 6, 68, 
71, 75, 81, 84-6, 83, 90- 
9, 301-6, 311-12, 139, 125, 
129-31, 134, 133 r 145-6 r 
149, 151-60, 162, 169- 
70, 176, 3 79-31, 184-6* 
209-10, 214, 219, 231, 
240-5 2, 268-70, 272, 
282-3 

Guru Manak's Pothi, 30,32,34*12 6, 

232 

Gluli Panth, doctrine of corporate 
gurusbip, 225, 251, 266, 
279 

Guru Ram Das, 11, 19, 33 r 36-S r 
40, 46 r 49-50, 61, 65, 76, 
36-8,92 r 97-9, 101,133- 
6, 151, 160, 205-10, 224, 
241, 243-6,263,272, 276, 

233 

Gur u Tex h Bahadur, 42. 61. 66 r 69- 
73, 75,77,73-81,140,219, 
223, 228. 286-7 
gixthai, breviaries. 283 

Habibs Irfan, 172 

hnji Muslim pilgrimage. 174 


Hazur Sahib, Nander, 234 
Hukihii ftahMukam, apociyphal text 
77 

Harbans Singh. 151,273 
Harbhajan Singh. 223 
KarbhajanSlngh Chavla, 41 
Harchamn Singh Chavla, 41 
Had Biuigazi PmnakarCmttht 142 
Hanmandir, GoldenTempIg 12,101, 
141, 155-7, 207-8, 229 
Harji, 100, 24S 
Harp's lapu P&rmatath, 43 
Har>>i Oberol, 174-5,230,254, 280 
hartrf, deletion, 56, 179, 229 
Hatha Yoga r 51, 189,215-16, 236 
Jtaumof, seif-eemredness, 275 
Hawky, J.S. 105,201 
Hebrew Bible 248 
Hellenistic culture. 248 
Hess. Linda, 139 
Hindaiis, 120, 215-17, 235, 286 
Hinds wi/Hindui* 168, 181 
Hindol mode, 146-7 
Hindur (Nalagarb), 72 
Hindustani musk a] theory. 127, 
144-5 

Hiranyakashipu, 199 
Historical-critical method, 257 
Historical reading,' 259 
Hobbs. Edwards, 29,217 
Hola Mahal]a festival, 143 
divine Order. 6,9 
laina, random reading 271- 
2 

totrtiifi, official document 37 
ida-nadi, 216 

Imperial Exhibition, Paris, 229 
226 

jagana Brahmin, 60-1. 124.284 
Mgtr, grant. 227 

Jahangir* Mugha] Emperor, 206-7, 
234, 236 
iai dev, bhagat, 174 
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faijavanti mode 72-3, 7^ 80, 140, 
219,223,228 
iajamani system, 119 
Iribiri mode, 47, 72-3,78,30,140, 
219 

Jalandhar/lullundhai; 35, 226, 282 
lalandhar PolhL 39. 131-3 
Jamuna river, 216 

janm-wkhiit birth narratives. 32,87, 
105, 12% 214 
landiala, 215 
jamu, sacred thread, lie 
)apf!fap% Morning Prayer, 8,14,19, 
33, 43,46, 65, 90-5, 97-9, 
101, 170-1,224, 227,231, 
243, 245, 249-50, 252, 
254, 261, 268, 233 
}apu raSan, 227 

lamall Singh Bhinderanwale 255 

Jat, rural caste, 172-3 

lathed a rs, commanders, 255 

Jalinder Singh (Colonel), 218 

jmiYj/iii, son-in-law, 189 

Jawahar Napi, Kanpur, 74 

Jayadeva, bhagai, 131 

Jelh Chand, 35, 38 

Jflwar, rluial feast, 116,118 

Jewish Scripture 177 

jin, soul 248 

jitm, demon, 214 

/tfgmode, 146 

bgra|, scribe, 71, 72 

Jograj MS, 71 

Julaha, weaver, 192 

Kabir, bhagat, 8,24,34, 50,56,61, 
67, 119, 162-4, 171, 173- 
5, 178-80, 182-93,196 
Khtbir-gfanthavtilL 174 
Kabir s shaloks, 50, 61, 66, 68, 69, 
7D, 73 
FdWir, 124, 245 
Kabul, 7 

kochi bam,- spurious hymns, 18,39 
totft gjenre, 112, 129, 144,149 


Kafl 

Aia-hafi 138 r 144 
Mon* kafh 138,144 
Sufri-haji 138 P 144, 180 
TflmgJwfit 138, 144 
Kahn Singh Nabha, 59 
Kal bard, 50 

Kali Nath music system. 139 
Kdyan mode, 47,143 
Jnrmbfz/ari, s ufi dress, 164 
Kanam mode, 47, 143 
Kangarh. 73 
Kanpur, 74, 76,213 
Kanpur MS, 76 
karat praxhad, 275 
karatSe, 144 
karma, 3,9, 254 
Kana Purakh, 88, 252 
Kamatak, 134 
Karrar, Creator, 86-7 
Kartarpur (Jalandhar district), 23, 
58, 74, 223, 225,227 
Kartarpur (Ravi), 15, 23, 31-2,86- 
7, 89, 91, 94-5, 98, 125, 
263,232 

Karla rpur-Banno debate. 28-9,114, 
121-2,193,195, 226 
Kartarpur bir (version), 23, 27-31, 
39, 42. 44-5, 47-54, 56- 
63,65-8,75,82,92,96-7, 
101-2, 110, 114-15, 117- 
18, 121-4, 137, 141, 145, 
147, 156, 159, 161, 173, 
179, 184-5, 187, 189-96, 
193, 200, 203-5, 209-10, 
212,223-4, 226-3, 233-5, 
285,287 
Kashi r 252 
Kashmir, 226 
Kasur, 273 
hatha, homily, 270-1 
Jfddwifetrp 271 
Kaul of Kashmir, 226 
Kaur{Khalsa female name), 275 
Kavi Sanlokh Singh, 225, 229, 252 
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K&tera mode, 47,137 
Kesar Singh Chhibber, 279 
Khalsa, order, 9% 121,217,251,253, 
260, 268, 274, 277, 279 
Khara Mangat, 120, 213, 217, 226, 
235, 2 86 

Khara missal, Barmo version, 213 
kharij brackish, 232, 
khan feir, 232, 287 
Khar ry s, urban caste, 17, 172 
Khsya] style; 128 
Khudai, 108-10, 214 
Khuldabad, 181 
Khuram, 218-19 
Khushwam Singh, 14 6,224 
Kratpur. 58, 72, 73, 120, 212, 217, 
235, 249, 272* 266 
jrirtart,97,107. 135, 138, 141-2, 133, 
269-70 

Kir tan Sohila* see Sohiia 
torai?, book, 17 

Krishna, 146,194-5, 197,200-2 
Krishna bhakti, 194-5, 198-9 
Kshcrna Kama / Pathaka, 147 
Kudmjji, uncultured woman* 112 
Kmddtmshaltti, 192, 216 
kmamvoara, tortoise form, 196 
kushtnfbhasams 63 

Lahina, 95 

Lahore, 59, 206, 211* 213* 225-7, 
230-2,286 

Lahore tor (version), 30,61,67, 72, 
79* 114, 194-5, 199, 201, 
206,208* 211-12,220, 234, 
286 

Lahore Parbar, 229 
Lakshmij 250 
LaSaHarsukh Rat, 231 
Laio, 7 

Jtfttder business shorthand/17, 126, 
282 

communal meal 122, 279 
Lath, Mukund, 135, 147 H 149 
Latin Scots' lyric, 169 


Harm wedding hymn, 104* 277 
Literary reading, 259 
Locative case 

odt, in tiie beginning, 170 
afehanLby speakingr 171 
chupai, ih rough silence 170 
gumukhi, through the Guru, 170 
fftrprasadi, by Guru's grace; 170 
kmam, by actions, 171 
rnnnmi], through reflection, 171 
rntnai, by listening, 171 
Lochan Pandit, 138 
Loehlin, C.H., 189 
Lucknow 174 
Luther, 243 

MacauUfTt Max Arthur, 233 
Madan Mohan SurUas, 34 r 197 
Maghi festival* 143 
Magical looking-glass theory, 260 
Fna 8 £d/Fna/u/u/rrraha/a r Guns' sign, 
33, 55, 91-2, 103-4, 164, 
172, 186 

mahajani, business shorthand, 17 
mdfcK'utfifl, ultimate bliss, 216 
Mahan t/s, 250 

Mahant Gopa! Sin^h* sevarpanthl 
30, 76 

Maharaja Ran ft Singh, 59* 208,218, 
225-9, 235, 249, 251* 266, 
279, 287 

Maharashtrian Sants, 199-201 
Mahima Prakash, 213 
Majh irindi^ 47,132,137, 143,146, 
157-8 

Majha, region, 143, 158 
MdarfMathar mode 35,47,73,132, 
134, 136 f 143, 146 
Majfuzm, 181 
Mah-gaura mode, 47 
man, heart/m ind/souh 19* 106-7, 
145* 153, 171, 194,197 
mangal, song of joy, 144 
man^aheharan, invocations, 233 
mangeva, betrothal, 116* 118 
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numjifSt 184, 278 
mmfibardar, Sikh preacherj 13 
msmira, sailed fammla, S3, 133 
Marathi dialer 181 
Marathi style, 138 
Mardana, 49,129 
Mam mode, 33, 39, 57, 62, 64^5, 
67, 59,72-3,75, 77-8,80, 
94 r 137-8, 149, 153-5, 
100,228 
MtZiv-l&diifO, 137 
Ma sands, 70, 17 Z 207, 272 
Matanga^ sage, 138 
maya, 130, 171 

McLeod, W.H., 6,15 r 39, 40, 67,97, 
103,114, 121-2, 112, 151, 
155, 180, 217, 247, 249- 
50, 258, 275-5,280,285 
Mecca, 214 
Megh mode, 115 

Mesha Karana [Kshema Katana), 
130 

mkkashr Jewish interpretation. 243 
Miharban, 13, 247-0 
Miharban janam-sakhL 20, 247 
Mina/?, schismatic sea, 20,43,249 
Mina literature, 100-1, 249 
Mira Bah female bhagat. 57,62,64, 
67, 69, 70, 72-3, 75, 77- 
8, 80. 193-5, 202, 219, 
229 

Mir Hasan, 181 
miri-piri, doctrine, 207, 249 
misl warrior band 252 
Mahan, Baba, 34-5, 37-8,86, 133- 
4, 185 

Mohan Pothis (Goindval Pothis), 
28, 34, 99, 149 

Mohan Singh Lftwana, 91, 154 
Mohan, Baba, 37, 133 
Mo hinder Kaur Gill, 26 
Mo ti Palace, Lahore 59, 225 
Mount Mandara, 198 
Mount Sumeru, 139 
Muktesvara, 136 


Mughals, Mughal authorities. 22,72 r 
103, 122, 201, 206, '211, 
215, 217, 234-5, 249,283, 
286 

Mughal army, 53, 72 
Muhammad, Prophet, I3„ 205, 214 
Mullas, Muslim priests, 175 
msdadharfrChtikroJdhmr 189,216 
Mul Mamar, 32-4, 42, 71* 73, 75, 
77, 84-6, 88-90. 92. 153, 
245,252 

Multan 112-13,134 
Muttrftfruro, 51/ 62,66,68-9, 71,73, 
73, 77, 79-80 f 98, 211-12 

maid, mystic sound, 127 
Nahan, 71 
Najabat Khan, 71 
mm T divine Name, 6* 85* 193 
Namdev, bhagat 24,70, 78-9, 171, 
173,182-5,198-200,211- 
12 

mmakarm r name-giving ceremony, 
116, 118 

mm-simarm 110. 171-2, 183,256 
Nanuk PrahasK 252 
Nanakana Sahib, 66 
Naqshbandl movement, 206 
naqqara* 136 

mTflSimhtwaumtt mansion form* 199 
Narda, 130 

Nat-naratn mode, 47* 115-6 
Naths, 186, 190 
Nath tradition, 191 
Nawab of Lahore, 107 
New Tfestament parable, 2 58 
Nihang, 99 

Nikky Cuninder Kaur Singh, 6 
tnigund umafmrguni&i 200-2, 285 
Fumnfeor, formless Lord, 10,85-6,88 
Nitmala sfea* 252-1/ 255 
nirmak ptandit 250 
mmkat f elemology, 254 
mmT , wkhoui enmity, 87-8 
rasan f autograph, 219 
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N isam of Hyderabad, 218 
North Indian bhakti, 2D1 
Ntirdin's sarai (inn), 208 

Gnkar, 85,87 

Operation Blue Star {1984), 68* 81, 
99,218,224, 255 
Oudh, 174 

pad genre, 105,129,145,174,191- 
2 

ptiiLtprahandka, 128 
pfldrttas, lotuses, 1@9 
p&hure, 144, 283 

Pahinda Sahib's Efir (version), 53 
130 

Panj Granth Adi, 232 
Pan} Ptare* Cherished F5we* 277 
pdbLuvflj,, 135-6 
Pakpattan, 173 
Pandha, scribe, 18,40,283 
Pandharpur, 200 
pandit, 118, 190 
Pandit Gulab Singh, 253 
Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, 25 3 
Panth. Sikh community, 8, 10, 15, 
18, 20-1, 25, 29, SB, 65, 
70. 72,76,80, 82, 90.120, 
174, 184-5, 204-6, 211- 
12 f 217-18, 225, 232-4, 
245-6, 249, 252, 258, 256, 
276, 279-81,286, 288 
pom takfou* medicinal prescrip¬ 
tion, 63 

Paramanand, bhagat, 173 

sublime meaning, 240, 
247, 256 

paramazalh praruh, 247 
parotids change of drum-rhythms, 
135-6 

parkash kamti, installation, 278 

Paivati, 250 

Paiyag, 174 

patat 118 

polanLira 192-3 


path'hlwd, variant readings, 204 

Path-bodh-satnagam, 33 

Patiala, 35,37, 132 

Patna, 23, 60 

AtflAKS, 16,144 

ptiuris, stanzas, 48/99, 160-1,163 

Persian* 17 

Peahawen 68 

Philo, 248 

Pfrmdfa, 51,66 

Piar Singh. 14, 27, 34, 38, 41. 44, 
46, 49, 53-4, 56, 58-60, 
64,67,88,90, 100-1, 119, 
190-1* 204-5, 243* 244 
Piara Singh Padam, 26, 68 
pind r 118 
ptngjb-nadi, 216 
Pinjore, 35 f 38, 282 
Ftnjbre Pothl* 132 
Pi pa, bhagat* 174 
Pothi, 34, 53, 68, 132, 282 
Prabandha style, 128 
pmJjfMt, dawn, 140 
pFahhah mode, 35,47,78,132,134, 
136 r I39 r 140-1,143, 223 
Probftdfi-btWws, 138 
Prahilad, bhagat, 199 
Prahllad Singh/ftai, 266 
pmkash splendour, 219 
Piakiiti, 89 
pmnaiif school 241 
pranas breaths, 216 
Prayag. Allahabad* 216 
Preservation Operation DfKartarpur 
MS, 59n 

Pritam Singh, 40,74, 213 
Prithi Chand, 18,20,43* 54,101* 12a 
160 

Puhkar (Pushkar) Grant h, 60-1 
pu ja, Hindu worship, 174 
Pundarika Vitthala. musician, 132, 
148 

Punjab, 129,144,181, 186, 211 230, 
288 

Punjabi/s, 181*211 25L 274 
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Punjabi culture; 190 
Punjabi society, 230, 258 
Punjabi Sahit Akademy, Ludhiana, 
224 

Purakh, persona] Cod, 88 

PuranaSr ancient texts, 183-4, 252 
puMtt-mashit lull moon, 38 
Puralan janam-sakbis, 94 
Purusha, 89 

Purvang/Purba, 128, 132 
Puskara, 138 
pwt 3, son, 130 

^3 ftis, 154 
Queen Victoria, 227 
Quran, 12-13, 21-2, 42, 83, 174, 
205, 243 
Quranic/otifai, 42 

rribah, rebeck, 129 
Rababi 129,141-2 
ragaa, musical modes, 8, 11, 39, 46, 
89-90,125-8,131-2,134- 
5, 141, 143-8, 152, 184, 
187, 208' 231, 282, 284 
raga-ragim-puira system, 130, 147, 
148 

Raga-mala, 63-4, 66,70-3,75,79- 
80' 130,139,145-8 
Trmgira, 138 

ragiiSikh musicians, 136 h 141-2 
Ragi Darshan Singh, 271 
Tahau, retrain, 106-8, 154 
mfifr, code of conduct, 268 
RahiL-nama, 266 

Rai Sahib Munshi GuJab Singh, 233 
Raja Karam Prakash, 72 
Faja HamToia, 226 
Raja Sivanabhr 63-4,75 
Rama, 214 

Ram ftai, son ofa goldsmith, 23, 60 
Ram MrigL scribe, 230 
Ramadan/Ramzan, 174, 187-8 
R&maMi mode, 35, 37,40,47,49, 
70, 73, 77-8, 80, 85, 87, 


98-9, 114 r 116, 118, 121, 
132, 134, 136, 146, 149, 
162, 186, 215 
Ramanandp bhagat, 174 
Rainsar, 284 

&ifrirw7idfr 51,75, 77 j 215-16 

Rail an Singh Bhangs 58, 223 r 273 

flavidas, bhagat, 24,65,171,173,185 

Ray, Hiharranjan, 161 

r&yasA, romantic genre, 203 

Rtwa, 147, 174 

RiCDeur, Paul, 246,257, 260 

ruh t spirit, 214 

rumaias, 278 

Ruth seasons, 114, 144 

snbad (ahabad), Word, 6, 11-12, 16, 
20, 85, 136, 154-5, 157, 
182-3, 244, 246, 271 
Sach |l, 69 
tochfii' 85 r 92 
Sacha Patisha, 103 
sachu-natm, 85 

Sacred language of ihe Sikhs, SLS, 
169 

■sarfactoir, morality, 246 
sadara, call, 153 
Saddu, 40, 47,49, 144, 162 
sadh, saint, 162-3 
Sadhana, bhagat, 174 
Sad hu Curd it Singh, 253 
snguftH/sqguna bhagats, 200-1 
sahaj' 198 

whnj pranak, 242-3 
sahajastau^. 216 
SahajlyaSi 190 
Sabans Ram, 35-6 
soft asrara-phakTflfamhBrt 189 
Sahib Singh, 26, 179-80, 213, 2 IS, 
242, 256-7, 261 
Sain, bhagat, 171 
SaiN-Pwjab, 142 
Sajada Mai Ji, 69 
sajan, friend, 248 
satartp sinner, 156, 162-3 
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Sakhls, IS 3 

solar brother-in-law, 1B9-90 
Salok Sahaskriii/SahamkfiiL 5ij 65, 
153 

Salok Varan te Vbdhlk/Baharl 50,62* 
66, 68, 69-70,219 
simia sufi dance, 129 
sumbodL 127 
wmpardat pranoH, 243 
5amprnday f sect,, 173 
HHUdftt, 191 

Sanalan Sikh tradition. 2SO 
urn got* Sikh congregation, 18. 76, 
US, 162, 164, 246, 27Q f 
272-3, 279, 283 
sm^andfsankrant festival, 226 
sankar raga, 145 
Sanskrit, 17, 124 

Sanskrit ic learning, 53* 61,124,252 
&ant/&, medieval saini/s. 15,24,171- 
4, 183-5, 197, 200-2*211, 
2*5-6 

Sam beliefs, 234,286 

Sant Bhasha, 168 

Sants, Sikh saints, 89* 90* 99, 234 

Sam 

Ameer Singh, 254 
Balbir Singhs 234 
Chanan Singh, 233 
Darshan Singh. Baba, 43 
Deva Singh Nirmaia. 253 
Gurbachan Singh K balsa, 204, 
234, 255 

Ishar Singh Rarewala, 234 
Niranjan Singh. 233 
Sampuran Singh. 253 
Sham Singh, 142 
Stindar Singh. 254-5 
Santokh Singh, KavL 229 
Sarong mode, 17,35,47,57,67* 72* 
132,136, 143,146 
Sarangi, a string instrument, 144 
Saras wall 216, 250 
Sarbal Khalsa. entire Kbaisa, 273, 
279 


Sardars, Sikh chiefs. 141 
Sirup Das Shall a. 34 
sateMimand, \fcdanticdoarine* 252 
sasur. father-in-law. IB9-9G 
Sauna. 174 

Satbir Singh. Principal. 233 
Salta, 47,49 
SwayySt 49* 51* 98 
SchimmcL Annemarie, 181 
Schomer, Karine, 178 
Sen. bbagat, 174 
mtx service, 244-5 
Seva-panthi sect, 30, 76, 77 
5 J 146 &J vkhoTt 240 
shtibartilk meanings, 240, 256 
SFu/wfararh Sri Cunt Cramh Sateb }i, 
233, 256-7 
Sftofaid Hazara 102 
shabad-kiitan, 129 
Shackle, Christopher. 11 . 93, 11 L 
158, 169, 229 

Shah lah an, Mughal Emperor. 58,72 
Shah Rukh Mirza, 71 
Shahpur, Sargodha, 77-8 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 206 
Shaikh Farid, 61 ,72,164-5,173-4. 

178-82, 185-6, 212 
Shaikh Farid Bukhari/Mir Murtaza 
Khan. 206 

sha% Muslim poet, 111 
Shalva devotees/school, 129, 139 
shaktl 216 

Shalok/s, 8 , 9, 17, 33, 48, 50-1, 61, 
65,68.71,73,79,92-6,99, 
114, 118, 145, 153-5, 165, 
169,18Z 186,188-9, 192- 
3, 213, 228, 282 
Shapiro, Michael, 169, 171 
Sharda script, 44 
Sharifpuia, 6 B 
Shastra tradition. 243,249 
Sher(e) Singh, 274 
Shiromani Curdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC), 26 , 
204, 233 
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Shiv a/Pa ram Shiva, 214, 216.250 
Hhivalik hills. 217 
She Lap ur, 173 

ShutLK Cur haul Trust (Amritsar), 
233 

Siddh {Siddha}, 186 
Siddh Gjji, 47, 91, 134 P 144, 132, 
162, lB6 r 246 

Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar, 30, 
67, flip 224 
ithhif 246 
Sindh, 134, 174 
Singh/s, 251, 273 r 275 
Singh 5a bhapranaii, 255 
Singh Sablta scholars, 26, 59, S3- 
90, 93, 232 r 234-5, 242, 
256-7, 261,274, 279,287- 
B 

Singh Sahib 

Giani Chet Singh, 2-33 
Giani S ha ram Singh, 233 
Slnghladip, 63-4 
Siranda, 142 

Sett Gu r thmk Pmhmh (Praehin), 223 
Slit Guru PxtnlJt Prakash, 223 
Sirhind, 72 

Siri mode 34 r 33, 46-7. 139-41, 
149, IBO 
Slrmur/Slrmor, 71 
imaru tradition; 133 
Smith, Jonathan Z., 239 > 

Smith,, Wilfred Qntwell, 5 r 12 r 21- 
2, 177, 134, 261,267 
So Dor, 14, 46,62, 91 r 9G-fi, 269 
Su Dar ftrfuYffi, 14, 96-7, 232 
Sodhi family IB, 32, 225 
Sodhi Amar jit Singh, 59n 
Sodhi Sadhu Singh, 225-7 
So hi! a (Kinan Sohila), 46,144 
SalriiafSalahe( pi.), 55, 75, 94 H 155- 
7 

So- I*umhh f 219 

SardAt mode 35,47,56,132, 140, 
145, 191-2 

Sri Adi Cranth Sahib ] i, 231 
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Sri Darbat Pamdama Sahib, KansliL 
232 

Sri Cum Cranth Sahib, 27 
Sri Cum Cranth Sahib ji Adi, 231 
Sri Guru Cranth Sahib Darpan, 242 
Sri Vahlgum |i, 63 
Staal, Frits, 21 
lU 107 
Stocks, Brian, 267 
Suchcqji. cultured woman, 112 
mdh correct, 49, 55, 61-2, 123-4, 
2R4 

Sudhtmg, pure notes, 135 
iudh hr, correct recension, 233 
£udh kicbui, make corrections, 49,62 
ssxdh feftd, corrected, 62 
fin dh path , correct reading, 204 
subs, Muslim mystics, 24,106,1 to¬ 
ll, 12 9, 144, 149, 164, 
130-1, 135-6, 235 
Suhi mode, 35, 47, 102, 104, 111- 
12, 130-2, 134, 146, 136, 
247, 276 
Suh t-tolit, 133 
sukirU good actions, 243 
Sukhamam Sahamamama, 120 
Sukhmani, 93.120. 144, 162,243 
suhhasan s 2 78 
Sulakhan Singh, 257 
SuLhLKhan, 43 
Sundar, 40,47,49, 162 
Sum} PmkaJt, 59, 225, 229, 252 
Surdas, bhagat, 34, 57, 62, 67, 69- 
70, 72-3 f 75, 77-BO, 131, 
174,173,195-7,200,219. 
232 

SurinderSingh Koh][, 26 
Sur $agpr f 47 

216 

idtiCt a pair of drums, 135-6 
takari, 17,44,126, 232 
Takhats, thrones, 228, 255 
tiifrjjii, mint, 245 
Mfa/s,drum rhythms, 136 
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Tala 

adaftua f 136 
chmchal 135 
chouui, 135 
dadra t 135 
dip chmdi 135 
dfmniflr, 136 
jiioptol. 136 
kahrawit 136 
sulphahte, 136 
tinldt 136 
Talvandi Sabo, 
tan, melodic figuration, 145 
Tanakhah-natfia, 266 
Tknaen, musician, 14 E5, 150 
Tanirtc Yoga, 192, 202 
liara Ghand, 72 

Taran Singh, 25, 146-7, 241* 243, 
244 

TarSok Singh* 200 
mahiir* thieves, 163 
Tat Khalsa, 273-BO 
Teja Singh, 26, 242, 256-7, 272 
Thapal/Ttiapu], dera r 71-2 
tikti* commentary, 240,236 
Tikana Sri Bhai Ram Kishan, 30, 76 r 
78 

Ttirng mode, 7, 35, 47 r IQ 6-9, 111, 
131-2, 146, 233 
'/tuft mode, 47 
Tonkr174 
Tbrahr 12, 243 

Trilochan, b ha gat, 67-8,72,78-80, 
199-201* 211-12 
Triveni, 215-16 
Trumpp, Umst r 253,256 
Tulsidas, 133 
tukh husk, 174 

TtJrhari mode, 33, 47, 132, 137-3 

Lidas i/a, 70, 120, 235, 249-53, 2B6 
Udasi Hamam Das, 224 
Udasi p] amah, 249 
Udhovala, 76 

ulwbamsit upside-down, 189, 191 
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Una Sahib, 30, 69 

upohara m-upasanhar M 140 

urdh m\ikh}ma f inverted well, 192 

Usman Khan, 273 

Unarm Ghand, goldsmith, 60 

uamngfiairtis 128,132 

Vbdritim mode, 47,132,138, 157* 
162, 180 

Vadda Ghalughara, great holocaust, 
59 

vodda gnmtfi, 60,82 
VdcJi, 127-8 
Vahiguru, 68 

Vaishnava/s* 120, 129, 149, 185, 
195, 200, 202, 286 
Yaishnava bhakLi, 201, 286 
Vaishyas, c&iie, 172 
mfe, 71, 95, 161,271-4, 281 
vch 271, 275*281,288 
Vixmjma, 144 

w/s* ballads, 47-9,69,73, 122,124, 
129, 144, 152, 182, 208, 
21L2SG 
Vu 

Asa, 33, 13Bj 153,170-1, 209 
Bosom, 48, 66, 69, 122, 273 
Gaun, 52, 160, 209 
Cujm* 50, 99, 210 
Ktmam* 210 
/ailtnri, 169 

Majk 49, 94, 153, 209 
Moihd r, 17, 48, 49,209-10 
Ramokdi 47,49-50,99,162, 210 
Sarong, 210 
Vadahansr 49,209-10 
Viha%QTtifBiha%arti* 42,50 
Varanasi/Banaras, 124,173,190,250 
Varkaris. 200 

Vfrr sne, seven days, 56, 67, 188-9 
Maldistribution, 118 
Vdudville, Charlotte, 172, 133, 200 
Ifedas, 9-10* 12* 15, 21* 183-4*252, 
282 

Vedic teaching- 251-2,258 
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Vcdanik: perspective 250-l r 253 
vitlkhid, exegesis, 240, 25G 

138 

Vfclya SagarSurt, 59n 

Vishnu 198-9,214,250 

Vitihala. lord 200-1 

Yaska, 254 

Yoga, 21G 

Yogis, 146, 149 

Zaiii ud-Din Shirazi, 181 
Zohai, 12 

WtilfF, Donna, 123 
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